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“My Dream of Comfort Came True” 


“What a contrast between the old spotty 
heating and the healthful warmth which now 
fills our home! I am delighted with the big 
Saving in coal—one fire does it all.” 

The IDEAL-Arcola is especially designed 
for the small home. Placed in any room with 

himney connection it circulates hot water 

rough small pipes to AMERICAN Radi- 
ators, evenly warming all rooms. Thousands 
of families now enjoy the luxury of this eco- 
nomical hot water heat — equal in comfort to 
the First Mansion in the land. 

Many an owner uses less coal to heat his 
entire home, than was formerly required to 
heat or two rooms. 


one 


Burns any local fuel—outlasts the building. 

Get an estimate from any heating dealer 
for an IDEAL-Arcola Heating Outfit for 
your old or new house. Can be put in any 
time quickly and easily. 

Write for illustrated catalog showing 
open views of IDEAL-Arcola Heating 
Outfit installations in 4, 5, 6 or 7-room 
cottages, bungalows, flats, schools and 
small business buildings. 


IDEAL-Arcola 


Heating Outfits 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
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Dept. 21, 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago « Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 
Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AME RICAN Radiators 
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C/VORY PYRALIN has a lasting 

appeal. Its simple lines and delicate 
coloring are flawless. With intimate 
daily use women love their Pyralin 
more and more. The passing years 
bring no blemish to mar its beauty, 
only serving to deepen its rich, mellow 
lustre. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


@ ran = 


Every piece of genuine Pyralin 


is stamped with the name. 





Bow of the most popular Ivory Pyralin patterns is 
DuBarry, illustrated—also made in Shell Pyralin 


and Amber Pyralin— decorated in colors if desired. 
Sets may be bought at the leading stores everywhere— 
acquired piece by piece, if preferred, as all the beautiful 
Pyralin patterns are standard. 
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Looking Forward to April 


“Diplomacy According to Hoyle” 
by Arthur Bullard 
] 


An article that will tell vou more about the workings of 
diplomacy than you ever knew before; it will tell you just 
what you would be confronted with if you were Secretary 
of State. It is written by a man who has been for years 
on the inside in the diplomatic game. 


“The Keeper of the Bridge”’ 
by Donn Byrne 


Here is a prophecy: This story will be listed among the 
best published in 1921. 


“Mark Twain as Exhibit A’”’ 
by Harvey O’Higgins 
Mr. O’Higeins is dissecting the American mind he’s trv- 


ing to find out if there is anything wrong with it —and 


he uses Mark Twain for purposes of illustration. 


“The Wind in the South”’ 
by Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


Beginning of a story of the conquering of a wilderness; a 
vital sort of story, one that pictures America in the mak- 
ing, with cross currents of love, intrigue, adventure. 


‘é 


There are Smiles” 
by Samuel Merwin 


The world loves a beautiful woman but it will find her flaws. 


An able bit of characterization in a story along new lines. 


*‘Mustela of the Lone Hand” 
by Charles G. D. Roberts 


‘*Business is Business”’ 
by Bruno Lessing 


And in addition there will be instalments of two 
great novels: 


“The Wasted Generation” 
by Owen Johnson 


““The Wanderer of the Wasteland” 
by Zane Grey 


Also ‘‘The Life-Story of Clyde Fitch’’, Herbert 
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Failure, the Range-Finder 


by Herbert Kaufman 


AILURE is a range-finder. Few men have managed to hit a 
great mark without first missing a lot of little ones. Success 
is mainly the habit of self-correction. Prominence isn’t born 
in a hurry. Wherever leadership survives, it has justified itself 
by performance. 
. All vital positions and opportunities are under constant challenge. 

Nobody and nothing can continue to cheat the balance sheet, the 
target on which all effort finally must score. 

If you're not making headway, you're making errors. Find your 
mistakes or they'll find you. If you believe you've done your best, 
you've begun to do your worst. Folk who believe that they can’t im- 
prove, won’t get farther than their own estimates. 

The unfinished work of the world is far beyond the capacity of a 
single individual or generation. To-morrow 1s always a fresh job, 
unpledged to past genius or shrewdness. 

Every dogged idea has its recognition day. Time and place are 
waiting to acknowledge any sounder method than we now know. 

The last century found room and supplied capital for a thousand 
billion dollars’ worth of industries that the preceding hundred years 
couldn’t anticipate, and the future, in turn, will as promptly and lav- 
ishly underwrite and promote its appointed share of progress. 

Keep on trying—keep on vying. Demerit can’t escape detection: 
ability is invincible. No one is too important to be displaced, but by 
the same token, those who 2a remain dominant are measuring up to 
responsibility—they wouldn't last if they weren't still first in their re- 
spective fields. 

If you are better than any of our present bests, you'll inevitably prove 
it. But no group of soreheads can wrest control of affairs from the 
hardheads who, generation by generation, brought America from wilder- 
ness to world power, by protecting workers from shirkers—by keeping 
the road to the top an open thoroughfare for talent and tenacity. 

There zs favoritism 1 in these United States and it belongs to competence: 
there 7s prejudice, we’re against non-producers and we despise quitters. 

We have a capitalist class and the meanest-birthed immigrant with- 
in our gates is eligible to join it. There are merchant princes and cap- 
tains of industries in this country and they and their fathers graduated 
into influence and affluence from farm and steerage—as you and your 
children may do with equal judgment and energy. This is the land of 
chances—but of fzghting chances: fail on and learn to win here, too. 





Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, March, 1921 








There’s 
Something 
Fine in a Man 
W ho, 
Facing Death, 
Can Still 
3¢€ a Good 


Sportsman 


HE curtain rises upon the Warden's 
office in the State’s Prison at Wethers 
field, Connecticut. It is a large, cold, 
unfriendly apartment, with bare floors 
nd staring, whitewashed walls; it is furnished 
mly with the Warden's flat-topped desk, and 
wivel-chair, with a few straight-backed chairs, 
me beside the desk and others against the 
valls, with a water-cooler and an eight-day clock. On 
he Warden's desk is a telephone instrument, a row 
f electric push-buttons, and a bundle of forty or 
ifty ktters. At the back of the room are two 
arge windows, crossed with heavy bars; at the left 
here is a door to an anteroom, and at the right 


















here are two doors, of which the more distant leads 
o the office of the deputy warden, and the nearer 
s seldom used 

Warden Holt, dressed in a dark brown sack suit, 
rith a negligée shirt and black string-tie, carelessly 
notted in a bow, is seated at his desk, reflectively 
moking a long, thin cigar. He is verging toward sixty, 
nd his responsibilities have printed themselves in 
alics upon his countenance. His brown hair, and 
bushy eyebrows are heavily shot with gray; there is a 
leep parenthesis of wrinkles at the corners of his 
mouth and innumerable fine lines about his eyes. His 
earing indicates that he is accustomed to rank as a 
lespot, and yet his expression is far from that of an 
minreasoning tyrant. He is no sentimentalist, but he 
Delieves that in each of us there is a constant oscillation 
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The Warden—You've got to hand it to him, Father; I never saw such nerve in all my life 


Of course, he’s trying to shield somebody, that’s all 


and Robert Middlemass 


Illustrations by F. R. Gruge 


of good and evil; and that all evil should justly be 
punished in this world, and that all good should gen- 
erously be rewarded — in the next. 

Behind the Warden, the prison chaplain stands at 
one of the barred windows, gazing steadily out into 
the night. Father Daly is a slender, white-haired 
priest of somewhat more than middle age: he is 
dressed in slightly shabby clericals. His face is calm, 
intellectual and inspiring; but just at this moment, it 
gives evidence of a peculiar depression. 

The Warden blows a cloud of smoke to the ceiling, 
inspects the cigar critically, drums on the desk, and 
finally peers over his shoulder at the chaplain. He 
clears his throat and speaks brusquely. 

Tue Warpen — Has it started to rain? 

Farner Day (answers without turning) — Yes, it 
has. 

Tue WARDEN — (glaring at his cigar and impatiently 
tossing it aside) It would rain to-night. (His tone is 
vaguely resentful, as though the weather had added a 
needless fraction to his impatience.) 

Farner Daty — (glances at a big silver watch) It’s 
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The Valiant by Holworthy Hall 


past eleven o'clock. (He draws a deep breath 
and comes slowly to the center of the room ) 
We haven't much longer to wait 

Tue Warpen — No, thank God' (He gets 
up, and gocs to the water-cooler. with the glass 
half-way to his lips he pauses.) Was he quiet 
when you left him? 

Fatuer Day — (a trifle abstracted) Yes, yes. 
he was perfectly calm and I believe he'll stay so to 
the very end 

Tue Warven — (finishes his drink, comes back to 
his desk, and lights a fresh cigar) You've got to hand 
it to him, Father; I never saw such nerve in al) my life 
It isn’t bluff, and tt isu’t a trance, either, like some of 
‘em have — it’s plain nerve You've certainly got to 
hand it tohim (He shakes his head in frank admiration. } 

Farner Day — (sorrowfully} That's the pity of 
it that a man with all his courage hasn't a better use 
for it. Even now, it’s very difficult for me to reconcile 
his character, as I see it, with what we know he’s dune. 

Tue Warpen — (continues te shake his head) 
He's got my goat, all right 

Farner DaLy — (with a slight grimace) Yes, and 
he’s got mine, too. 

Tur Warven — When he sent for you to-night, I 
hoped he was going to talk. 

Farner Daty — He did talk, very freely. 

The Warpen — What about? 

Farner Daty — (smiles faintly, and sits beside the 
desk) Most everything 
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Tue Warpen — (looks up quickly) Himself? 

FatHer Daty — No. That seems to be the only 
subject he isn’t interested in. 

Tue WarvEN — (sits up to his desk, and leans upon 
it with both elbows) He still won't give you any hint 
about who he really is? 

FatHerR Daty — Not the slightest. He doesn’t in- 
tend to either. He intends to die as a man of mystery 
to us. Sometimes I wonder if he isn’t just as much 
of a mystery to himself. 

THe WarDEN — Oh, he’s trying to shield somebody, 
that’s all. James Dyke isn't his right name — we know 
that; and we knew all the rest of his story’sa fake, too. 
Well, where’s his motive? I'll tell you where it is; it’s 
to keep his family and his friends, wherever they are, 
from knowing what’s happened to him. Lots of ‘em 
have the same idea, but I never knew one to carry it 
as far as this, before. You've certainly got to hand it 
to him. All we know is that we've got a man under 
sentence; and we don’t know who he is, or where he 
comes from, or anything else about him, any more than 
we did four months ago. 

FatrHer Daty — It takes moral courage for a man to 
shut himself away from his family and his friends like 
that. They could have comforted him. 

Tue WarpEN — Not necessarily. What time is it? 

Farner Daty — Half-past eleven. 

THe Warpen — (rises and walks 
out of one of the barred windows) I guess I'm 
getting too old for this sort of thing. A necktie 
party didn’t use to bother me so much; but every time 
one comes along nowadays, I've got the blue devils 
beforehand and afterward. And this one is just about 
the limit. 

Fatuer Day It certainly isn’t a pleasant duty 
even with the worst of them. 

Tue Warven — (wheels back abruptly) But what 
gets me is why I should hate this one more than any 
of the others. The boy is guilty as hell. 

Fatuer Dary — Yes, he killed a man. 
feloniously, and with malice aforethought.” 

Tue Warven And he pleaded guilty. So he 
deserves just what he’s going to get. 

Farner Daty — That is the law. But has it ever 
occurred to you, Warden, that every now and then 
when a criminal behaves in a rather gentlemanly 
fashion to us, we instinctively think of him as just a 
little less of a criminal? 

Tue Warven — Yes, it has. But, ali the same, this 
front of his makes me as nervous as the devil. He 
pleaded guilty, all right, but he don’t act guilty. I feel 
just as if to-night I was going to do something every 
bit as criminal as he did. I can’t help it. And when I 
get to feeling like that, why, I guess it’s pretty nearly 
time I sent in my resignation. 

Fatuer Daty — (reflectively) His whole attitude 
has been very remarkable. Why, only a few minutes 
ago I found myself comparing it with the fortitude that 
the Chrisiian martyrs carried to their death, and yet 

Tue Warven — He's no martyr! 

Fatuer Daty —I know it. And he’s anything in 
the world but a Christian. That was just what I was 
going to say. 

Tue WarvEN 
him at all? 

Farner Davy 


over to peer 


*Wilfully, 


Has he got any religious streak in 


I'm afraid he hasn't. He listens to 
*me very attentively, but — (He shrugs his shoulders.) 
it’s only because I offer him companionship. Anybody 
else would do quite as well —and any other topic 
would suit him better. 

Tue WarbdEN Well, if he wants to face God as a 
heathen, we can’t force him to change his mind. 

Farner Dany (with gentle reproach) No, but 
we can never give up trying to save his immortal soul. 
And his soul to-night seems as dark and foreboding to 
me as a haunted house would seem to the small boys 
down in Wethersfield. But I haven't given up hope. 


Tue Warpen — No — you wouldn't. 
Fatuer Daty — Are you going to talk with him 


again yourself? 

Tue Warven — (opens a drawer of his desk, and 
brings out a large envelope) [ll have to. T’ve still 
got some Liberty Bonds that belong to him. (He 
gazes at the envelope, and smiles grimly.) That was 
a funny thing — when the newspaper syndicate offered 
him twenty-five hundred for his autobiography, he 
jumped at it so quick I was sure he wanted the money 
for something or other. (He slaps the envelope on the 
desk.) But now the bonds are here, waiting for him, 
he won't say what to do with ‘em, Know why? 
(Father Daly shakes his head.) Why, of course you 
do! Because the story he wrote was pure bunk from 
start to finish and the only reason he jumped at the 
chance of writing it was so’s he could pull the wool 
over everybody's eyes a little farther. He don’t want 
the bonds, but I've got to do something with ’em. (He 
pushes a button on the desk.) And besides, I want to 
make one more try ut finding out who he is. 


Fatuer Dairy — 
Shall I go with you 
to see him or do you 
want to see him 
alone? 

Tur Warven — 
(sits deliberating with ; 
one hand at his fore- a 
head, and the other Tia he 
hand tapping the tue 
desk.) Father, you ‘i 
gave me a thought- 
I believe I'm going 
to do something to- 





night that’s never ) Ri 
been done before in ‘ Vy 
this prison — that is } ity 
to say — not in all tk 
the twenty - eight ig ' 


years that I’ve been 
warden. 
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Farner Daty ; TE f 5 
What's that? : % glial’ 
Tue WaRDEN iH } 
(who has evidently ee ; i 
come to an important if a. 
decision, raps the ue 
desk more forcibly i — 
with his knuckles) -_ 


Instead of our going 
to see him, [ll have 
that boy brought in- 
to this office and let 
him sit here with you 
and me until the time 
comes for us all to 
walk through that 
door to the execution 
room. 

Farner DaLty — 
(startled) What on 
earth is your idea in 


doing a thing like 
that? 
Tue Warpen — 


Because maybe if he 
sits here awhile with 
just vou and me, and 
we go at him right, 
he'll loosen up and 
tell us about himself. 
It'll be different from 
being in his cell; it'll 
be sort of free and 
easy, and maybe he'll 
weaken. And _ then 
besides, if we take 
him to the scaffold 
through this passage- 
way, maybe I can 
keep the others quiet. 

If they don’t know when the job’s being done, they 
may behave ‘emselves. I don’t want any such yelling 
and screeching to-night as we had with that Greek. 
(A jailer in blue uniform enters from the deputy’s room 
and stands waiting.) Dan, I want you to get Dyke 
and bring him to me here. (The jailer stares blankly 
at him and the Warden’s voice takes on an added note 
of authority.) Get Dyke and bring him in here 
to me. 

Tue JAILER Yes, sir. (He starts to obey the order 
but halts in the doorway and turns as the Warden 
speaks again. It is apparent that the Warden is a 
strict disciplinarian of the prison staff.) 

Tue Warpen — Oh, Dan! 

Tur JaiLer -— Yes, sir? 

Tue Warpen — How nearly ready are they? 

Tue Jarter — They'll be all set in ten or fifteen 
minutes, sir. Twenty minutes at the outside. 

Tur WarpreNn — (very sharp and magisterial) Now, 
I don’t want any delay or hitch in this thing to-night. 
If there is, somebody’s going to get in awful Dutch 
with me. Pass that along. 

Tur JaiLer — There won't be none, sir. 

Tue Warpen — When everything's ready — not a 
second before — you let me know. 

THE JAILER — Yes, sir. 

Tue Warven — I'll be right here with Dyke and 
Father Daly. 

Tue JALER 

Tue WarbdrEN 

Tue JAILeER — (crushes 
Yes, sir. 

Tue WarpEN — When everything and everybody is 
ready, you come from the execution room through the 
passage — (He gestures toward the nearer door on 
the right) open that door quietly and ‘stand there. 

Tue JAiLeER — Yes, sir. 
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(eyes widening) Here? 
-(peremptorily) Yes, here! 
down his astonishment) 





The Valiant 9 
















“You see, Mother is ill from worrying about my brother, so I must 
be able to tell her whether this is he or not” 


Tue Warven — You don’t have to say anything, 
and I don’t want you to say anything. Just stand 
there. That all clear? 

Tue JAarmLerR — Yes, sir. 

Tue Warven — That'll be 
start — understand? 

THe JAILER — Yes, sir. 

Tue Warven — (draws a deep breath) 
Now bring Dyke to me. 

Tue JAILer Yes, sir. (He goes out dazedly.) 

FarHer DALY What about the witnesses and the 
reporters? 

THe WARDEN 


the signal for us to 


All right. 


They're having their sandwiches 
and coffee now — the deputy'll have ‘em seated in 
another ten or fifteen minutes. Let ‘em wait. (His 
voice becomes savage) I'd like to poison the lot of 
Witnesses!) (The telephone bell 


‘em. Reporters! 
rings) Hello — yes — yes — what's that? — Yes, yes, 
right here — who wants him?— (to Father Daly) 


Father, it’s the Governor! (His expression is tense.) 

Fatuer Daty — (His face also gives evidence of 
incredulity and hope.) What! (He walks swiftly over 
to the desk.) Is it about Dyke? 

Tue WarpEN — Ssh. (He turns to the telephone) 
Yes, this is Warden Holt speaking. Hello — oh, hello 
Governor Fuller, how are you — oh, I’m between grass 
and hay, thanks — Well, this isn’t my idea of a pic- 
nic, exactly — yes — yes — Oh, I should say in about 
half an hour or so — everything's just about ready. 
(His expression gradually relaxes, and Father Daly, with 
a little sigh and shake of the head, turns away.) Oh, 
no, there won’t be any slip-up — yes, we made the reg- 
ular tests, one this afternoon and another at nine o’clock 
to-night — Oh, no, Governor, nothing can go wrong — 
Well, according to the law I’ve got to get it done as 
soon as possible after midnight, but you're the Gover- 
nor of the state — How long? — Certainly, Governor, I 








10 The Valiant 
can hold it off as long as you want me to— What say? 
\ girl You're going to send her to me? — you 
have sent her! — she ought to be here by this time? 
All right, Governor, I'll ring you up when it’s over. 
Good-bye. (He hangs up the receiver, mops his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, and turns to Father Daly 
in great excitement.) Did vou get that? Some girl 
thinks Dyke's her long-lost brother, and she’s per- 
suaded the old man to let her come out here to-night 
he wants me to hold up the job until she’s had a chance 
She's due here any minute, he says — in 
escorted by his own private secretary! 


to see him. 
his own car 
Can you beat it? 

Farner Daty — (downcast) Poor girl! 

Tue Warpen — (blots his forehead vigerously) For 
a minute there I thought it was going to be a reprieve 
at the very least. Whew! 

Farner Day — So did I, 

(The door from the deputy’s room is opened, and 
Dyke comes in, immediately followed by the jailer. 
Dyke halts just inside the door and waits passively to be 
told what to do next. He has a lean, pale face, with high 
forehead, good eves, and a strong chin; his mouth 
is ruled in a firm straight line. His wavy hair is 
prematurely gray. His figure has the elasticity of 
youth, but he might pass among strangers either as a 
man of forty, or as a man of twenty-five, depending 
upon the mobility of his features at a given moment. 
He is dressed in a dark shirt open at the throat, dark 
trousers without belt or suspenders, and soft slippers. 
The jailer receives a nod from the Warden, and goes 
out promptly, closing the door behind him.) 

Tue WarpdEN swings half-way around in his 
swivel-chair) Sit down, Dyke. (He points to the chair 
at the right of his desk.) 


Dyke — Thanks. (He goes directly to the chair and 
sits down.) 
THe Warren leans back, and surveys him 


thoughtfully. Father Daly remains in the background.) 
Dyke, you've been here under my charge for nearly 
four months and I want to tell you that from first to 
last you've behaved yourself like a gentleman, 

Dyk: (His manner is vaguely cynical without be- 
ing in the least impertinent.) Why should I make you 
any trouble? 

Tue WarpbdeN Well, you haven't made me any 
trouble, and I’ve tried to show what I think about it. 
I've made you every bit as comfortable as the law 


would let me. 

Dyk! You've been very kind to me (He 
glances over his shoulder at the chaplain.) And you, 
Loo, Father. 

Tue Warpen —I've had you brought in here to 
stay from now on. (Dyke looks inquiringly at him.) 


No, you won't have to go back to your cell again. 
You're to stay right here with Father Daly and me. 

DYKE (care lessly ) All right. 

Tue Warven — (piqued by this cool reception of 
the distinguished favor) You don’t to under- 
stand that I'm doing something a long way out of 
the ordinary for you. 

Dykt Oh, ves, | do, but maybe you don’t under 
stand why it doesn’t give me much of a thrill. 

Farner Day forward) My 
Warden is only trying to do you one more kindness. 

Dyk I know he is, Father, but the Warden isn’t 
taking much of a gamble. From now on, one 
place is about the same as another. 

Tue WARDEN What do you mean? 

Dykt His voice is very faintly sarcastic) Why, 
I mean that I’m ject as much a condemned prisoner 
here as when I was in my cell. That door (he points 
to it) leads right back to my cell. Outside those win- 
dows are armed guards every few feet. You yourself 
can’t get through the iron door in that anteroom (he 
indicates the door to the left) until somebody on the 
outside unlocks it; and I know as well as you do where 
that door (he points to the nearer door on the right) 
leads to. 

Tur WARDEN 
your cell? 


seem 


comes son, the 





















vers 


(stifly) Would you rather wait in 


DyKke—Oh, no, this isa little pleasanter. Except 

Tur WARDEN Except what? 

Dyk! In my cell, I could smoke. 

Ture WarpdEN shrugs his shoulders) What do 
you want — cigar or cigarette? 

Dy \ cigarette, if it’s all the same. 


(The Warden opens a drawer of his desk, takes out a 
box of cigarettes, removes one and hands it to Dyke. 
The Warden striking a match, lights Dyke’s cigarette, 
and then carefully puts out the match.) 

Dykt (smiles faintly) Thanks. You're a good host. 
Tur WARDEN Dyke, before it’s too late I wish 
vou'd think over what Father Daly and I've said to 
you so many times. 

Dyk} I've thought of nothing else. 
Tue Warpven — Then—as man to 
this is vour last chance — who are you? 


man — and 


DYKE (inspects the cigarette) Who am I? 
James Dyke — a murderer. 

Tue Warpen — That isn’t your real name and we 
know it. 

Dyke — You're not going to execute a name 
you're going to execute a man. What difference does 
it make whether you call me Dyke or something else? 

Tue Warpen— You had another name once. 
What was it? 


Dyxr — If I had, I’ve forgotten it. 
Fatner Daty — Your mind is made up, my son? 
Dyke — Yes, Father. It is. 


Tue Warpen — Dyke. 

Dyke — Yes, sir? 

Tue Warpven — Do you see this pile of letters? 
(He places his hand over it.) 

Dyker — Yes, sir. 

Tue WarpEN — (fingers them) Every one of these 
letters is about the same thing and all put together 
we've got maybe four thousand of ’em. These here are 
just a few samples. 

Dyke — What about them? 

Tue Warpen — We've had letters from every 
State in the Union and every province in Canada. 
We've had fifteen or twenty from England, four or five 
from France, two from Australia and one from Russia. 

Dyke — Well? 

Tue WarpeEN — (inclines toward him) Do you 
know what every one of those letters says — what four 
thousand different people are writing to me about? 

Dyker — No, sir. 

Tue Warven — (speaks slowly and impressively) 
Who are youm—and are you the missing son — or 
brother — or husband — or sweetheart? 

Dyke — (flicks his cigarette ashes to the floor) 
Have you answered them? 

Tue Warven — No, I couldn't. 

Dyker — How’s that? 

Tue Warven — I want you to tell me who you are. 
(Dyke shakes his head.) Can't you see you ought to 
do it? 

Dyke — No, sir, I can’t exactly see that. 
you explain it to me. 

Tue Warpen — (suddenly) 
shield somebody, aren’t you? 

Dyke — Yes — no, I’m not! 

Tue WarpDEN — (glances at Father Daly and nods 
with elation) Who is it? Your family? 

Dyke —I said I’m not. 

Tue Warpen — But first, you said you were. 

Dyke — That was a slip of the tongue. 

Tue Warpen — (has grown persuasive) Dyke, just 
listen to me a minute. Don’t be narrow, look at this 
thing in a big, broad way. Suppose you should tell 
me your real name, and I publish it, it'll bring an 
awful lot of sorrow, let’s say, to one family, one home, 
and that’s your own. That's probably what you're 
thinking about. Am I right? You want to spare your 
family and I don’t blame you. On the surface, it sure 
would look like a mighty white thing for you to do 
But look at it this way: suppose you came out with 
the truth, flatfooted, why, you might put all that 
sorrow into one home — your own — but at the same 
time you'd be putting a tremendous amount of relief 
into four thousand —others. Don’t you get that? Don’t 
you figure you owe something to all these other people? 

Dyke — Not a thing. 

Fatuer Daty — (has been fidgeting) My boy, the 
Warden is absolutely right. You do owe something to 
the other people — you owe them peace of mind — and 
for the sake of all those thousands of poor distressed 
women, who imagine God knows what, I beg of you to 
tell us who you are. 

Dyke — Father, I simply can’t do it. 

Farner Dary — Think carefully, my boy, think 
very carefully. We're not asking out of idle curiosity. 

Dyke —I know inat, but please don’t let’s talk 
about it any more. (To the Warden) You can 
answer those letters whenever you want to, and you 
can say I’m not the man they're looking for. That'll 
be the truth, too. Because I haven’t any mother — or 
father — or sister — or wife — or sweetheart. That's 
fair enough, isn’t it? 

Fatruer Daty — (sighs wearily) As you will, my son. 

Tue Warpven — Dyke, there’s one more thing. 

Dyke — Yes? 

Tue Warpen — Here are the Liberty Bonds (he 
takes up the large envelope from his desk) that belong 
to you. ‘Twenty-five hundred dollars in real money. 

Dykr — (removes the bonds and examines them) 
Good-looking, aren't they? 

THe WARDEN — (casually) What do you want me to 
do with them? 

Dyke — Well, I can’t very well take them with me, 
so, under the circumstances, I'd like to put them 
where they'll do the most good. 

Tur WarbDEN — (more casually yet) 
want me to send ‘em to? 


I want you to. 


Suppose 


You're trying to 


Who do you 
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Dyke — (laughs quietly) Now, Warden Holt, you 
didn’t think you were going to catch me that way, 
did you? 

Tue Warpen — (scowls) Who'll I send ’em to? 
I can’t keep ‘em here, and I can’t destroy *em. What 
do you want me to do with *em? 

Dyke — (ponders diligently and tosses the en- 
velope to the desk) I don’t know. I'll think of some- 
thing to do with them. I'll tell you in just a minute, 
Is there anything else? 

Tue Warpen — Not unless you want to make some 
sort of statement. 

Dykr — No, I guess I’ve said everything. I killed 
a man and I’m not sorry for it — that is, I'm not sorry 
I killed that particular person. I— — 

Fatner Day — (raises his hand) Repentance — — 

Dyker — (raises his own hand in turn) I’ve heard 
that repentance, Father, is the sick bed of the soul — 
and mine is very well and flourishing. The man de- 
served to be killed; he wasn’t fit to live. It was my 
duty to kill him, and I did it. I'd never struck a man 
in anger in all my life, but when I knew what that fellow 
had done, I knew I had to kill him, and I did it delib- 
erately and intentionally — and carefully. I knew 
what I was doing, and I haven't any excuse — that is, 
I haven’t any excuse that satisfies the law. Now, I 
learned pretty early in life that whatever you do in 
this world you have to pay for in one way or another. 
If you kill a man, the price you have to pay is this 
(he makes a gesture which sweeps the entire room) and 
that (he points to the nearer door on the right) and I'm 
going to pay it. That's all there is to that. And an 
hour from now, while my body is lying in there, if a 
couple of angel policemen grab my soul and haul it 
up before God 


Fatner Daty — (profoundly shocked) My boy, 
my boy, please 
Dyke —I beg your pardon, Father. I don’t mean 


to trample on anything that’s sacred to you, but what I 
do mean to say is this: if I've got to be judged by God 
Almighty for the crime of murder, I'm not afraid, 
because the other fellow will certainly be there, too, 
won't he? And when God hears the whole story and 
both sides of it, which you never heard and never will 
and they never heard it in the court room, either 
why, then, if he’s any kind of a God at all, I’m willing 
to take my chances with the other fellow. That’s how 
concerned I am about the hereafter. And, if it'll 
make you feel any better, Father, why I do rather 
think there’s going to be a hereafter. I read a book 
once that said a milligram of musk will give out per- 
fume for seven thousand years, and a milligram of 
radium will give out light for seventy thousand. Why 
shouldn't a soul — mine, for instance — live more than 
twenty-seven? But if there isn’t any hereafter — if we 
just die and are dead and that’s all — why, I'm still not 
sorry and I’m not afraid, because I'm quits with the 
other fellow — the law is quits with me, and it’s all 
balanced on the books. And that’s all there is to that. 
(An attendant enters from the anteroom.) 

Tue Warpen — Well? What is it? 

Tue ATTENDANT — Visitor to see vou, sir. 
note from Governor Fuller. (He presents it.) 

Tue Warpen — (barely glances at the envelope) 
Oh! A voung woman? 

‘THe ATTENDANT — Yes, sir. 

THe Warpen — Is Mrs. Case there? 

Tue ArrenDANT — Yes, sir. 

Tue Warven — Have the girl searched, and then 
take her into the anteroom and wait till I call you. 

Tue ATTENDANT — Yes, sir. (He goes out.) 

Tue Warven — Dyke, a young woman has just 
come to see you do you want to see her? 

Dyke — I don’t think so. What does she want? 

Tue Warven—She thinks maybe she’s your 
sister, and she’s come a thousand miles to find out. 

Dyke — She's wrong. I haven't any sister. 

Tue WarpveNn — (hesitates) Will IT tell her that, or 
do you want to tell it to her yourself? 

Dyke — Oh, you tell her 

Tue Warven — All right. (He starts to rise but 
resumes his seat as Dyke speaks.) 

Dyke — Just a second — slie’s come a thousand 
miles to see me, did you say? 

Tne Warpven — Yes, and she’s got special permis- 
sion from the Governor to talk to you— that is, with 
my O. K. 

Dyke — A year ago, nobody'd have crossed the street 
to look at me, and now they come a thousand miles! 

Fatuer Daty — This is one of your debts to hu- 
manity, my boy. It wouldn’t take you two minutes 
to see her, and, if vou don’t, after she’s made that 
long journey in hope and dread and suffering 


With 


Dyke — Where can I talk with her — here? 
Tue Warpen — Yes. 
Dyke — Alone? (The Warden is doubtful.) Why. 


you don’t need to be afraid. I haven't the faintest 
idea who the girl is, but if she happens to be some poor 
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misguided sentimental fool, with a gun 
or a pocke! full of cyanide of potassium 
she’s wasting her time. I wouldn't cheat 
the sovereign state of Connecticut for 
anything in the world — not even to 
please a young lady. 

Tue WARDEN Dyke, there’s some 
thing about you that gets everybody 

Dyke — How about the jury? 

THE WARDEN You've got a sort 
of way with vou 

Dyke — How about that 
eagle district attorney? 

Tue WARDEN I'm going to let vou 
talk with that girl in here 

Dyke — Thanks 

THe WARDEN 
that’s never been done before, but if 1 
put you on your honor 

DykE — (cynically My honor! 
Thank you, so much 

ParueR Davy 
sure it’s wise? 

DrKE Father, Pim disappointed im 
you. Do vou imagine Pd do anything 
that could reflect on Warden Holt 
or you —or the young lady or mu 

Tue Warpen Father, will vou 
take Dyke into the deputy’s room? | 
want to speak to the voung lady first. 

Fatuer Dany Certainly. Come. 
my boy. (Father Daly and Dyke start 
toward the deputy’s room 

Tue Warpben — Ell call you in just 
a couple of minutes 

Dyke We promis 
away. (They go out together 

Tue Warpen calls) Wilson! 
The attendant enters from the left 


spread 
alone. 


Its a sort of thing 


Warden are) Vou 


¥ 


nol lo run 


Tue ATTENDAN' Yes, sir? 
Tue WarDEN Is the girl there? 
Tue ATTENDANT Yes. sir. 


Tue Warpen Mrisked ? 

Tue ATTreENDAN’ Yes, sir. 

Tue Warven — Everything all right? 

Tue ATTENDAN' Yes, sir 

Tue Warpen throws away |i 
cigar) Bring her in. 

Tue ATTENDANT ~~ Yes, sir. (He 
speaks through the door at the left Step 
thisway, Miss. This here’s the Warden. 

(A voung girl appears on the threshold. 
and casts about in mingled curiosity and 
apprehension. She is fresh and whole 
some, and rather pretty; but her manner 
betrays a certam spiritual aloofness 
from the ultra-modern world — a cer 
tain delicate reticence of the flesh 
which immediately separates her from 
the metropolitan class. Indeed, she ts 
dressed far too simply for a metropolitan 
girl of her age: she wears a blue tailored 
suit with deep white cuffs and a starched white sailor 
collar, and a small blue hat which fits snugly over he 
fluffy hair. Her costume is not quite conservative 
enough to be literally old-fashioned, but it hints at the 
laste and repression of an old-fashioned home. 

She is neither timid nor aggressive: she is. self- 
unconscious. She looks at the Warden squarely, but 
not in boldness, and vet not in feminine appeal; she 
has rather the fearlessness of a girl who has lost none 
of her illusions about men in general. Her expression is 
essentially serious; it conveys, however. the idea that 


thing 


her seriousness is due to her present mission, and that 
ordinarily she takes an active joy in the mere pleasure 
of existence.) 

Tue Warven (He had expected a very different 
type of visitor so ,that he is somewhat taken aback) 
All right, Wilson. 

Tue Arrenpant 

Tuk Warven 
Will you sit down? 
The Girt —— Why — thank vou very much She 
sits in the chair beside his desk and regards him trust 
fully.) 

Tae Warven — (He is palpably affected by her 
youth and innocence. and he is not quite sure how best 
to proceed, but eventually he makes an awkward he 


Yes, sir. (le goes out. 
(with grave deference, half rises) 


ginning) You've had an interview with the Governor, 
understand ? 
Tue Giri Yes, sir. Lo was with him almost an 
hour. 


Tue Warven — And vou want to see Dyke, do you? 

q HE Gire Yes, sir. [hope Vm not too late. 

THe Warpen — No, you're not too late. (He is 
appraising her carefully) But I want to ask you a 
ew questions beforehand. (Her reaction of uncer 
tamty induces him to soften his tone.) There isn’t 





“In all the months [ve been in this hideous place, you're the first girl I've seen. 
will you say a real good-bye to me?” She gazed at him. flushed, then slowly moved into his arms 


anything to get upset about, L just want to make it 
easier for vou, not harder. Where do you live? 

Tue Giri — In Ohio. 

Tue Warpven — (very kindly) What place? 

Tue Gire-—In Pennington, sir. [t's a little 
town not far from Columbus. 

Ture Warven — And you five out there with vour 
father and mother? 

Tue Girt — No, sir — just my mother and I, My 
father died when IT was a little baby. 

Tur Warpen — Why didn’t vour mother come here 
herself, instead of sending you? 

Tue Girt — She couldn't. She's sick 

Tue Warpen Have vou any brothers or 
sisters? 

THe Giri (slightly more at ease) Just one 
brother, sir — this one. He and I were the only 
children. We were very fond of each other. 

Tur Warpen — He was considerably older than you? 

Tue Giri Oh. ves. He’s ten vears older. 

THe Warvex — Why did he leave home? 

“Ture Gir. I don’t really know, sir, except he just 
wanted to be in the city. Pennington’s pretty small. 

Tue Warpen How long is it since vou'’ve seen 
him? 

Tue Girt — It’s eight years 

Tur WarveN — (His voice is almost paternal) As 
long as that? Hm! And how old are you now? 

Tue Girt — I'm almost eighteen. 

THe WarvreN — (repeats slowly) Almost eighteen. 
Hm! And are vou sure after all this time you'd 
recognize your brother if you saw him? 

Tue Gir Well — (She ‘ooks down, as if em- 
barrassed to make the admission.) Of course I — I 
think so, but maybe T couldn't. You see, IT was only a 
little girl when he went away he wasn't a bad boy, 


I see. 


The Valiant 1] 


sn OE OE 


If you really want to do some- 


sir, | don't think he ever could be really bad but i 
this 7s my brother, why he’s been in a great deal of 
trouble and you know that trouble makes people look 
different. 

THe Warven -— Yes, it does. 
you think this man Dyke may be vour brother —- and 
why didn’t vou think of it sooner? The case has been 
in the papers for the last six months 

Tur Girt — Why, it wasn't until last Tuesday that 
mother saw a piece in the Journal —— that’s the Colum 
bus paper — that he'd written all about himself, and 
there was one little part of it that sounded so much 
like Joe — like the funny way he used to say things 
and then there was a picture that looked the least 
little bit like him — well, mother just wanted me to 
come East and find out for sure 

THe WaArRvDEN It's too bad she couldn't come 


But what is it makes 


herself. She'd probably know him = whether he'd 
changed or not. 

THe Giri Yes. sir. But Til do the best I 
can. 


THe Warven —- When was the last time vou heard 
from him, and where was he, and what was he doing? 
Tue Girt -—— Why. it’s about five or six vears since 
we had a letter from Joe. He was in Seettle, Wash 
ington. 
Tue Warven — What doing? 
THe Girt — I don’t remember 
he worked in the stationery store. 
THe WarvDEN suspiciously ) 
pose he didn’t write home? 
Tue Giri — I I couldn't say He was just 
thoughtless. 
Tue WARDEN 
Tur Girt — Oh, no! 
he’s here now. 


At home, though 
He liked books. 
Why do you sup 


Wasn't in trouble of anv kind: 
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The American 
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YW NYE American mind is conceded to be at once 
the most idealistic and the practical 
of minds. Why is it so? 

Why is the superior quality of the Ameri- 
can intellect in business and industry so manifest to 
our foreign critics, and the lack of superiority in our lit- 
erature and our art so equally admitted by the world? 


most 


Why does America produce inventors, but not 
scientists? 
Why, when we are the most prosper.us and com- 


fortable people in the world, do we seem to be among 
the least contented? 

Why do we pursue amusement with such a passion 
for distraction and yet take so little apparent joy 
in our play? 

Why are we 
in life and so unable to rest happy in our success? 

Why do we appear to have so much personal initia 
self-reliance, vet so little calm assurance 


sO) driven hy the ambition to succeed 


tive and 
and serene self-confidence? 
Why are we 
Why are we 
Why are we 
lessness, haste 
Why, for all our boasted American humor, 
our laughter show so little of the spontaneous gatety 


so sensitive to foreign eriticism?’ 
‘American bluff"? 


worry, anxiety, rest 


so prone lo use 


so victimized by 
does 
of living? 


such an admirable national 
into the late war, and why 


that arises from the joy 

Why did we exhibit 
morale after our entry 
then 
indifferent to all constructive efforts to cure the condi- 
tions that had produced the war? 

Why are we so virulent in our campaigns for political 
and so lukewarm about the reforms them 
selves after the campaign its over? 

And so forth. 

Is there an explanation for these and similar peculiar 


as soon as the war was won did we become so 


relorms 


ities of our national psychology 

According to the modern physicians of the mind, 
there Is. 

The workings of any sort of mind used to be, ad- 
mitteJlv, a perverse and marvelous puzzle. The 
psychologist, looking inward, tried to make his mind 
observe his mind; and the evidence that he gathered 
was about as trustworthy as if a defendant in court 
to examine himself on the witness stand and sum 
up his own case. But, within the last twenty years, a 
way has been found to catch the mind off its guard 
and to make it tell the truth about itself. The result 
is a new science of psychology that promises to set us 
free from many of our old self-deceptions we 
(Americans as well as any others. And that psychology 
has some rather startling answers to make to such 
questions as those that we have recited above. 

Not to be too technical about it, the mind, it would 
is really like a man riding a horse; and the 


wert 


appear 


rider is what we call our intelligence. When we fall 
asleep, this rider drops the reins, but the mind con- 
tinues moving along, in our dreams, just as actively as 


when tatelligence was in control, and far more freely. 
Alcohol will stupefy the rider and let the horse have its 


head. When we hypnotize, we put the rider out of the 
saddle, apparently, and give our orders to the horse 
direct There are abnormal conditions of mind 

uch as mediumistic trances, the semi-trances of auto- 


Lejaren Hiller 


matie writing, the ramblings of the outja board 
when the horse becomes more or less independent of 
its rider and kicks up its heels. And there are states of 
insanity in which the rider seems to have been thrown 
and the horse just runs away. 

Science calls this rider “the mind 
because he is aware of himself. That is his distinguish 
ing trait. And science calls the horse “the unconscious 
mind *’— or “the subconscious mind” 
never aware of itself and because it seems to be a sub 
stratum of the mind, below For in 
stance, you are unconscious of vour dreams until vou 
wake and call them into consciousness; but apparently 
vour dreams go on continuously while you sleep, though 
vou have a conscious memory of so few of them. 


conscious 


because it is 


consciousness. 


T WAS in the study of dreams that Freud, the great 

exponent of “unconscious psychology”, first be 
gan to see the workings of the subconscious mind and 
to analyze them. From the recorded mass of observed 
phenomena that has now accumulated, science con- 
cludes that the mind of man is nine-tenths 
conscious. It is like an iceberg — as has been said 
of which the major mass is submerged and unper- 
ceived; yet the drift and direction of the berg proceed 
almost wholly from the currents affecting this unseen 
mass. Consequently, our mind is not so much like a 
man riding a horse as it is like a centaur, half-man and 
half-horse, joined in an indisseverable unity of life anel 
function, with the man-half almost wholly dependent 
on the horse for power and movement. 


sub- 


The subconscious mind, indeed, may have been 
the original mind out of which intelligence developed. 
It is the mind of infancy, the mind of primitive man, 
the animal mind, unaware of itself, that acts accord- 
ing to what we call “instincts”, not intelligently. 
And in its automatic response to the call of these 
animal instincts, against the orders of our intelligence, 
we find the source of most of those perversities, afore- 
said, which have made psychology such a puzzling mud- 
dle — the American psychology as much as any other. 

Here, of course, there is matter for much thought 
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ls There Something Wrong With [t 2- 
Mind 


and endless exposition; but, 
for the ot these 
articles, we need only can 


purpose 





vass those aspects of subconscious psychology that 
seem to explain the more striking peculiarities of the 
American mind and to account for its most notorious 
contradictions. To do that fully, and with 
scientific accuracy, arguing all the items of the evidence 
and citing the authorities, would take a volume: and 
such an exposition would have to be given in a termi 
nology that is puzzling to the average reader. Let us, 
rather, at the risk of inexactness, give the gist of the 
matter simply, in language that does not pretend to 
be unimpeachably precise. 


even 


To begin with, then: the distinguishing characteristic 
of the typical American mind is that it is largely 
Puritan. Ours is a Puritan civilization predom- 
matingly. visitor from abroad is at once 
struck by the Puritan aspects of our life. Every 
foreign critic of our literature and our art judges 
them Puritanical. We know that we have softened the 
original harshness cf the Puritan code and greatly 
liberalized our outlook on life by absorbing foreign 
stock and assimilating foreign ideas; and we are more 
aware of our improvement in these respects than our 
critics seem to be; but there is no denying that our 
civilization is of Puritan origin, and that Puritan 
traditions and ways of thought still determine the 
chief differences between our national life and foreign 
modes and morals. It is in these considerations that 
the new psychology finds its clue to an explanation 
of our idiosyncrasies. 

The Puritan saw life as a continual war between the 
Flesh and the Spirit. He was a Pauline Christian, and 
Paul might have been writing of him when he wrote of 
himself, in his Epistle to the Romans: “I find then a 
law that, when I would do good, evil is present with 
me. For I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man. But I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me inte 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. 
O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? . . . So then, with the mind, 
I myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the 
law of sin.”” And that Pauline conflict that Puritan 
conflict — between the spirit and the flesh, betweet 
the mind and the members, is recognized by science, 
now, as the conflict between the intelligent ideals of 
the conscious mind and the compulsive urgings ° 
animal instinets moving in the subconscious mind. 


Every 
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the 


selehice teats by 


Do not misunderstand what 
word “instinct.” Instinet is an response 
of the body, independent of intelligence. ‘Take the 
instinet of fear, for example. A rabbit hears the bark 
of a dog. Instantly, its pulse quickens; its blood 
pressure shunted to its running 
muscles, and its whole body is prepared for flight 
There is no conscious intelligence in the action, It is 
automatic and almost instantaneous. What the rabbit 
feels, probably, is merely an anxious nervous tension 
which it relieves by bounding away to its burrow, happy 
in the satisfaction of an instinet. 

Now, the instinct of fear in man uses exactly the 
ame mechanism. When the soldier goes under fire, 
his heart quickens; his blood pressure rises, the blood 
is shunted to his running muscles; and he feels the 
anxious nervous tension of his whole body prepared 
instinctively for flight. All this, with him, is as auto- 
matic and independent of intelligence as it is with the 
rabbit. But, unlike the rabbit, man has been taught 
todeny his fear, to be ashamed of cowardice. The in- 
telligent ideal of his conscious mind conflicts with the 
compulsive urging of his animal instinct. He stands 
fast. He “overcomes fear”, as we say. -He may even 
repress the feeling of fear from his conscious mind and 
bee me entirely unaware of it. That is to say, in this 
little conflict between the flesh and the spirit, between 
the mind and the members, the spirit may apparently 
win an absolute victory. 

But only apparently so. The fear remains in the 
subconscious mind, and its effects continue in the body. 
That is a significant discovery which science confirmed 
in the recent war. It was found that if the strain of 
danger was continued to the breaking-point, the 
bravest soldier ended as a bad case of * shell-shock.” 
In such a case, the tension in the subconscious mind 
registering there as a dumb unconscious wish to 
escape — brought on blindness or deafness or some 
other physical disablement that put the man out of 
the firing line. He was not really blind or deaf or 
paralyzed. His eves were receiving their usual mes- 
‘ages of light and transmitting these messages to the 
brain, but the subconscious mind was in some way 
Preventing the conscious mind from receiving them. 

us strange fact was demonstrated when the physicians 
learned that they could often cure a shell-shock patient 
by hypnotizing him 
mind — and then telling him that the danger was over, 


automatic 


rises: its blood is 


so as to reach his subconscious 


that he should not be sent back to 
the front. When he was brought 
out of the hypnotic trance, he had 
miraculously recovered his sight. 

What happens when we repress the instinct of fear, 
happens also in less degree when we repress any other 
less compulsive instinct. Any instinct creates, auto 
matically, a nervous tension in the body, in prepara 
tion for the carrving out of the instinctive act; and 
the nervous tension is a sort of index of the energy 
that has been made ready to carry out the act. The 
energy and the tension may be repressed from the 
conscious mind, but they will remain registered in 
the subconscious mind. They will show in sleep as 
nightmares. They will leak into the conscious mind 
as worries, useless anxieties, unaccountable depressions: 
or they may appear as compulsive thoughts which we 
struggle in vain to put away from us. And, if they 
are strong enough, they may produce a case of moral 
shell-shock very like the brave soldier's. 


“TTHE instincts which the Puritan set himself most de- 

terminedly to repress were the most potent instincts 
of ordinary healthy life. They were the sex instincts 
and t®ose ego instincts that show as self-assertion in 
the form of anger, envy, emulation, pride, ambition 
and so forth. Above all, to the Puritan as to Paul, sex 
was sin. “Now,” Paul declares, “the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these; Adultery, for- 
nication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witch- 
craft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revelings, and such like; of which I tell you that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God.” Observe that these sins are not sins of action 
alone; half of them are sins of thought. The instincts 
were not merely to be prevented from impelling to sin- 
ful action, they were to be stopped from getting into 
the conscious mind as sinful thoughts. They were to 
be dammed up in the subconscious mind, with all their 
undrained energy and all their unrelieved tension, and 
allowed no eseape into the conscious mind. 

The Puritan, in fact, was attempting what we now 
know to be practically impossible. The conscious mind 
can easily control instinctive action; it cannot wholly 
control instinetive thought. It can control the action 
the more easily if it allows the thought into the con- 
scious mind, where it will drain off the energy harm- 
lessly and relieve the tension. The Puritan could not 
permit himself the safety valve of this drainage. 
When his instinctive thoughts came into consciousness, 
they filled him with a fear of eternal punishment, a 
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The Puritan lived in a state of war with his in- 
stinctive self. 
that flesh appearing as the vices of others. 


He hated the flesh in himself and 
Hence 


he was a great persecutor, a strong vice-crusader. 


the best of witch-hunters 


feeling of guilt, a conviction of baseness, a ceaseless 
anxiety from which he rarely obtained any 
escape. This is the key to the Puritan character and 
to the code of social conduct which he set. At his 
worst, he had a bad case of “floating anxiety’, as 
physicians now call it. His repressions, in various 
disguises, leaked into his mind poisonously: and he 
“blew up” under the strain in an appalling way. At 
his best, he was likely to worried, sour-faced, 
sel"-persecuted, joyvless hypochondriac. 

Fortunately, the Puritans came to a new country 
where an unconquered wilderness gave them an outlet, 
in physical labor, for some of the energy which their 
repressions had stored up within them. They had first 
gone from England to Holland and formed a colony 
there. which had failed to prosper. Their leader, 
Bradford, wrote that his unsuccess in the business of 
silk-dveing in Holland was a punishment of God upon 
him because, “‘in the midst of worldly cares”, he had 
suffered his inward piety to fall into certain “decays.” 
Any calamity, any failure, any ill-luck was similarly 
attributed by the Puritan to divine displeasure. And 
when, in the new world, the colony began to succeed, 
its prosperity was equally looked upon as an evidence 
of God’s favor. Industry, which begat prosperity, 
became therefore a public virtue. It also promoted a 
feeling of personal security to counteract the Puritan’s 
inner fear; and since it relieved repressions somewhat, 
by draining off energy, it was doubly approved by the 
individual’s inner satisfaction and the community's 
respect. Idleness became a dangerous sin. ‘For 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
Industry ranked as a cardinal Puritan virtue. Indeed, 
outside of the rites of self-denial, good conduct became 
largely a matter of industry, and labor attained a 
degree of esteem that it had never known in any other 
community. 

It is still true of the typical American that industry 
is a virtue to him and idleness a vice. That is one of 
the strongest of our national convictions. Notice, 
for contrast, the attitude of the American’s nearest 
relative, the Englishman. He has the aristocratic 
tradition that a gentleman is necessarily a man of 
leisure. To him, work — unless in the pursuit of 
sport — is a sort of curse. He does not give himself up 
to his business; he keeps a hobby, too, for after hours. 
He has rarely an American's singleness of devotion to 
his means of livelihood. To an Englishman, business 
is “of his life a thing apart”’, but it is often the Ameri 


secure 


be a 


can’s “whole existence.” Few Englishmen would 
think of the rich, in reproach, as “the idle rich.” And 
tnis is not merely the effect of a class tradition. Our 
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He was of the stock of the E nglish 
country squire “a satisfied his soul —_ es spiritual 
oe of a liberal cle TEV 
-and lived a more m4 le varied life 
of amusement and aristocratic occupation. 
in Virginia, and supported by slave labor, he de hi on 
a civilization that had the conscious ideals of a sort of 
His religion was more a matter of 


American condemnation of idleness ts due 


subconscious causes in us that operated in our Puritan On top of this, 
impulses continually 


consciousness and had to be 


his repressed in- 


cardinal virtue 
His prosperity, 
left him still uneasy, because worldly prosperity is an 
Thanksgiving Day i i 


. ! pastoral chivalry. 
returned thanks to Providence for their 


ceremonial than was the 
regulated by more genial ideals. 
traits were bravery, loyalty to his friends and kinsmen, 
regard for womanly chastity, and a contempt for trade 
conscious security i 


prosperity earned for him the respect of his neighbors 
And reputation, At his best, his cardinal 
still dignifies this celebration peculiar to Americans 
» day and calling 
Prosp« rity is still, to us, 
a aren. on our virtue, ¢ 


expressed in the 

by a proclamation 
on the citizens to solemnize it, inner apprehensions. Hence the opinion of his felows 
an abnormal authority over him; ¢ 
the majority grew to have a mystical power. 
luck and poocnde: misfortune still carry for us a dim il has hat power recognisally in our civilization, anxieties which drove the If he had become 
Nothing so forfeits our respect 


history might have been very different. 
an idea that was a conviction of y i ; 


was among the Puritans no priestly 
class to act as the authorized interpreters of the — sure to happen in an industrial democracy, 
i ting toil and keen dealing and untiring applic ation put 
the Puritan into positions of conspicuous success where 
even his least admirable qualities aroused the instinet 
ini Puritan ideals of godly toil and blessed 


unpleasant national trait which many 


of our popular heroes ; understand the “So much instruction as this,” 
e had cause to deplore. ) 
Puritan believed prosperity to be 
a proof of divine favor and prayed for it 
national ideal with greater facility 
We had no caste system to divide the social mass 


into varving class aspirations. 


source of superstition in religion and the stronghold of 
“cultivated knowledge 
By so doing they established. 


despotism in polities” 


God helps him who helps himself” is a Puritan maxim with might and main.” canal-boy became 


Puritans believed thoroughly trading corporation, 


the people from the conscious fear of a Puritan divinity 
approval as a liberator 


rheumatism im the 
and a particular class. 
wetter toward nig » in life could become as general and popular as 
could be held up to all children by all parents. taught 
; *s, fed to the people m their popu- 
gy. and diligently realized by energetic, 
ambition with sufficient 
and traditions o 


to obtain God's lo sum up, then, the Puritan's inner life was one of 
unscrupulousness 
: success to establish 
savage enemies, and the ruthless competition of his own 


toughened and tempered and sharpened to the keenest 


Every sensual pleas 
and he would have none 
art that gives pleasure 
» American civilization is still 
distinguished by its lack of these things. 
did not play games, 


»movement of the people westward 


Predatoriness was never re was sinful to the » wilderness escaped from the control of the Puritan 
anv color of re probation 
» took with him. 
another of our busimess 
since play is too nearly at the moment ef 
Americans still find it neces 
volf or our baseball with the excuse 
that it is good for us because it keeps us out in the 


Puritan expressed none of the 


self-persecuting conviction of sin: for, 
sary to defend our But the compulsion to an tmpossible 
conscious mind 


anxieties of conscience 
i * Even so, the pioneer became a much more 
Puritan had been. 
f idealism was less a matter of Puritan ritualism 
Pa Sir Galahad type of 
He was an intense individualist, depending on his own 
streneth and his virtue: ‘ 


r do his modern descendants 
world none of those dreams, either ot 


animal instinets; 
was taken for granted.” And he gave the 

that each individual must hold i 
t his personal risk secreted in the quiet of a contented subconsciousness 
Here was another source of psychic insecurity ; i 
Montinued on pag 


Except for the prestige for a long time with the Puritan for leadership. 





SA ae tS 


Though the Puritans considered prosperity proof of divine favor. and gave thanks for it, they 


did not trust to prayer alone to attain tt. 
’,and a certain unscrupulousness was liable to be overlooked 


“the use of means’ 
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Owen Johnson's Latest Novel 


The Wasted 


(seneration 


Read it and ask yourself this question: 
** Does the author mean me?” 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


PASSENGER on a big ship, looking forward 

to one whole month as a free agent, to no 

longer being a pact of a great orderly machine, 

without eves or ears or will — this was an 
incredible experience to Sergeant David Littledale 
of Littledale, Connecticut Foreign Legion, home 
ward bound on sick-leave. 

And to make it all the more perplexing, there was 
present on board a reminder of a 
sweet, vouthful love affair — Stephen 
Brinsmade, father of Anne, whom 
David had given up because of 
a trivial misunderstanding. Brins 
made liked David, felt’ sure that 
his daughter loved him. So in blunt 
American fashion, and without any 
preliminaries, he had said to the 
young man: 

“T want vou for my son-in-law 
I want to invest what I have made 
ina man who counts.” 


“But Annes” David interposed 
abruptly. 

2 am convinced she cares has 
always cared.” was Brinsmade’s 


frank reply 

“But there was a woman, | almost 
went on the rocks,” David struggled on, feeling it his 
duty to tell Brinsmade of the affair in Paris with 
Letty who had since married his brother Ben in Amer- 
ica. Ben had once, vears ago, prevented him from 
making a fool of himself over a worthless girl, and 
now David wished he had been present to render a 
like service Ww hen the roles were reversed, 

“Are you your own master to-day, David?” 

“Yes, thank God.” 

“That's all T want to know.” 

So ended the conversation with Brinsmade. David 
could not keep from debating in his mind the question 
of accepting the odd proposal of Anne's father. He 
did not love her. That he knew, for there was on board 
a girl — a beautiful French girl — who had awakened 
in him what he declared to himself to be the great 
love of his life. She was traveling alone to America, 
and evidently suffering from some overwhelming 
sorrow, 

At first. she repelled all his attempts at sympathy 
and friendship; finally she exacted of him a promise 
that he would never seck her after they had landed, 
but still he hoped, as a young man in love always 
hopes, that somehow, somewhere, without being false 
to his promise, he would see her again. 

There were other problems, too, confronting David. 
What of his family, who had everything to make 
them leaders — family traditions, unlimited oppor- 
tunity and undoubted energy — the Littledales, who, 
to the son, now that he had been up against realities 
in the war, seemed wasters, parasites — examples of a 
wasted generation? 

David was fearful of his country and his fears were 
heightened by the radical talk of a Socialist, Peter 
Magnus, who was a fellow passenger. 

“To me the greatness of America is that it is not 
American,” Magnus seid. “It is international, and 
not in a hundred years can it be anything else.” 

David's diary continues: 


She became so absorbed in her book that 
she forgot my presence completely 


F'TEN have | wondered what makes us so blind 

to our own selves and sometimes I think it is the 
need of perceiving our lives as a logical development. 
We seek in all phases of life a working formula (for- 
mulas which are not knowledge but the substitute for 
knowledge) and we early adopt a formula about our 
own selves. We never see ourselves whole, because, 
perhaps, we never complete our own image. 


I know that 1, too, am a slave of my own formula. 
I say to myself that Tam an average man — that, 
given a problem of action, I will do under given cir- 
cumstances just what the average man will do; that, 
if | am better or worse, it is all in the quality of oppor- 
tunity. I am influenced largely by the judgment my 
neighbors would pass on me — by a desire to maintain 
my own self-respect, or to return to it-— and yet I am 
conscious of but a distant and imperfect acquaintance 
with this self which is my court of last judgment. 
And, when L have said all this, | am conscious that I 
have explained nothing — that there is always at the 
bottom of myself some unpremeditated, rebellious 
impulse that in the moments of most determined 
progress toward a given point suddenly upsets all 
my own knowledge of myself, and sends me blindly in 
another direction. What is that invisible, intangible 
sense? IL obey by instinct something that I do not 
comprehend, and, only at rare intervals, do I follow 
myself through changing phases and wonder at the 
instinct that rings me back to the level of common 


sense —as a ship in a storm struggles to right itself. 












JAWES MouTcoUERY “FFLACL 


Iam here as | am to-day by some ageney that moystifies 
me invisible forces from without, or some instinct 
from within. Yet as I look back I see no logical 
relation in the process, P 


That night, half-awake, half-a-dream, four figures 
passed before me, conjured up from the cauldron of 
my imagination, as the mystic sequence which greeted 
Macbeth: 

The First: A boy, with the eves of faith, believing 
in the good of the world, a scrubby, tousled little 
urchin, in and out of mischief, just beginning to pene- 
trate bevond the borders of fairyland, passionately 
curious — a rich little mind exploring vast continents 
of treasured knowledge a youngster who had 
already dared climb the magic walls of childhood and 
hesitated before the jump into the strange, real world. 
What was I then? <All of creation was within my imag- 
ination: society was expressed in three laws — the 
rising bell, soap, and the Sunday prohibitions; the 
first two I comprehended (in my male's instinct for 
order), the last I never did. What had happened to 
the world that, periodically at the end of each week, a 
sudden hush should fall on the household, that romping 
must cease and playthings be hidden away, and the 
body encased in starched shirts and shining black 
suits, and the voung romping spirits should be led in 
leash to hard benches and the pointing finger. . . 
Father and mother were majestic, Olympian figures, 
never quite understood, authority was absolute, and 
the world black or white; my first love, a voung lady 
of twenty years, an angel stepping down out of the 
parted heavens, whose voice thrilled to the secret 
caverns of my heart. She stopped but a week at our 
home, and I have never seen her since, vet tn those 
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short days I fell so desperately in love with her 
greatest and most radiant of fairy princesses that 
to this day I can feel my little heart stop as over the 
hed-covers I saw her come to my bed-side, all fragrances 
and loveliness, to touch my eyelids with her lips. And 
then, they told me that she was to be married that 
she had gone and I would see her no more. | remem 
bered the child quivering under his first touch of 
poignant and overwhelming. That first 
knowledge of sorrow, the utter loneliness, the incom- 
prehension that such things could exist in the sim- 
plicity of the world! There was no refuge but in 
dreams and for months I lived for my dream — for 
that moment when the candle-wick glowed and 
dropped into the darkness and the shimmering stars 
came through the open window, and my dream would 
begin anew, and out of the peopled dark, ogres and 
kings’ sons, Napoleons and presidents, Hercules and 
Ulvsses, fairy godmothers and elves and — always — 
the loveliest princess in the world came forth to fetch 
me into the fantasy of the future. Sometimes 
now, thinking on that future, I wonder if, should I 
have sons, any of them will be as real to me as that boy. 
I think not. In the man, the first-born and the closest 
to his heart, must ever be the boy that was. I see now 
that it was that first imagined sorrow which led me 
beyond the magic garden of childhood into the ques- 
tioning of youth. There were nights moonlit 
nights and starry nights, when I crept to my window 
and strove to piece the riddle of the strange things 
above — when I stood and wondered and shivered — a 
littie mind striving to penetrate the sky — pitting 
itself against Infinity. And, as I watched this voung 
self there in the still of the covered night, I wondered. 
Now, I neither dream nor question: I have retreated 
behind my formulas. But what became of all the 
brave little thoughts, the faney, the rich curiosity and 
the eagerness for first knowledge? Which is the true, 
abiding self this, or the pebble fashioned by the 
grinding, restless forces of Society? 


sorrow, 


Second Figure: A voung wan of twenty, outwardly 
disciplined, walking, talking, dressing like ten thousand 
other well-groomed mechanical products of the educa- 
tional factories; inwardly, a turbulent appetite for life, 
a mind which had stopped funetioning, an imagination 
buried, but with every impulse and curiosity vibrantly 
awake. Never have I been surer of myself, and never 
was I more worked upon by forces which L did not 
understand: I, a high-strung voung animal suddenly 
released into the pastures of vouth. Everything ap- 
pealed to me — every broad-way and by-way in the 
vast forest of life set me galloping down it in explora 
Each impulse, good or evil, was genuine and 
I adored one woman as a saint, blushed 


tion. 
irresistible. 
ind stumbled in her presence, trembled at the contact 
of her fingers and, in the full flush of this puppy-love, 
could feel my blood surge at a brazen glance. [ drank 
too much, gambled outrageously: vet it was not from 
any desire for ugliness but from the sheer joy of 
wrestling with invisible outside forces, in a strange 
belief that I, a privileged being, could affront the gods 
of chance and bind them to my way. 

I dissipated a month's allowance in a day fell into 
deep periods of religious speculation rebelled at dog- 
ma and constituted authority: rejected all that was 
old, and followed everything that was new. All this 
I did as hungrily as I sat down at table, without 
knowing why I did it. Yet this is not quite true. 
Already, I had begun to be conscious of a dual self, a 
self that acted and a self that watched. Often, I went 
madly toward an infatuation which would have meant 
the end of all things — knowing all the time the fatality 
of it — powerless to resist and saved only by some 
trick of circumstance. The truth was that my blood 
ran too rapidly in my veins, the delight in every sense 
was too imperious, the joy of being alive too intoxi- 
cating. 


TILL, in this period when everything was fermenting, 

fructifying, bubbling to the surface in me, my outlook 
was of the simplest. Black was still black, and white 
white. Women were good or bad — and both drew me 
to them. I broke the laws of society but I believed in 
them, fully determined at some calmer, wiser period of 
my life to maintain and defend them. So, at this 
moment, when I was most inconsistent, I had faith and 
consistency. I repented with the same ardor with 
which I transgressed. Mentally, it was a period of 
arrested development. I walked down the avenue, 
and my imagination took fire at the brilliant women 
in their speeding luxury. What did I feel? The need 
of exerting the supremacy of my youth over their 
shallow sparkling little souls. I sat in a great Opera 
House and, before that insistent, imperious parade of 
Society, dreamed of some future date when I who was 
now lost in the crowd would impose myself. Every- 


thing in me was force, faith and desire, and all these 





young impulses tugged at my soul for the opportunity 
to express themselves. How confident — how wise 
how convinced T was, and I knew nothing: for, 
mentally, it was a period of arrested development 
when I mistook the hunger for strength, the vanity 
for power — the longing for the capacity. 


We are all, | suppose, more or less cases of arrested 
development. When «a man ceases to inquire, to 
explore. and to wonder — when he is convinced of his 
knowledge — when he reaches the point where all his 
free and flexible opinions have settled into hardened 
convictions —at that moment his development is 
stopped, even as a little child whose mind cannot 
move beyond the A, B, C. 


HIS is what I was in the days when all within me 

was but an appetite for life. What shook my equa- 
nimity and violently freed me of my self-complacency ? 
The first contact with evil, the knowledge and the 
mysterious reaction. 


Third Figure: A man approaching thirty perhaps 
too near to be seen distinctly. and vet in such violent 
contrast that before its note of worldly knowledge boy- 
hood and youth fled from the contact. I saw a man 
whose eves had gone behind every scene, whose back 
had turned, he believed. on every illusion — tolerant 
of every frailty, amused at little hypocrisies and of 
those greater shams which an arrogant society im- 
poses on the outsider and itself defies with impunity: 
steeped in this cynicism — without realizing 
that in the strong nourishing forces of civilization this 
society is but the scum that rises to the surface and 
that in the old pot-au-feu below are the vital nourish- 
ments of the race. 

I had come eagerly into the brilliant cosmopoli 
tan society of Europe with enough money and 
proper credentials, and I had come as how many 
young men of imagination and fire before me 
believing in pleasure as the goal of life — pleasure. 
which [I had seen in my ardent nature as one sees and 
helieves, in youth, the painted beauties and the paste 
jewels in the dazzle of footlights. I grew accustomed 
to what I at first resented — I shrugged my shoulders, 
and. in the end. I did as those [lived with did. The 
whole story is in the unconscious progression. [became 
I knew the comedies and trag 
edies of a ballroom or a dinner as an old collector on 
the Quais recognizes and smiles over the titles whose 
stories he knows. I lived a life of crowded inconse 
the days and nights of what to-day is a blank 

But how my world had narrowed! The 
limitless horizons and starry spaces of childhood 
even the mystery depths of vouth — had contracted 
into confines so narrow that my daily run of life was 
more provincial than that of a buried village. Why 
did I not go on in the paths of worldly wisdom — with 
a cynical weighing of actual values? Why did I not 
continue steadfast as my logic showed me? The 
truth lay in the heart of a child that we men can 
never quite kill. The first impulse is the abiding 
impulse: if you would know the man know the 
child. 

[t was in vain I told myself that only the living was 
vital, and that in a world of sceptics and pagans only 
the fools clung to compunctions. I repeated to myself 
that the sense of all moralities is in the instinct of man 
to believe what he wants to believe. It brought me 
no calm. I did wrong saving to myself that it was noi 
wrong — and yet all the time I knew in my restless- 
ness that it was wrong. Mme. de Tinquerville in- 
stilled into my veins this mental corruption, and yet, 
at the end, when I believed that I had accepted 
everything, a nausea seized me and I flung this 
self violently aside. Then the mobilization, and a 
new self, 


class 


a flaneur of society. 


quences 
of — vears. 


Fourth Figure: I, myself — if not the self of to- 
morrow, the self of to-day: an exile. For I had been 
that all these long embittered months — an exile from 
all that life had been to me, a man grown suddenly 
taciturn, who smoked his pipe, lying in a mud hoie 
behind a flap, and gazed over at the thin, blue avenue 
of the trenches overhead; smoked, obeyed, questioned 
not, and was content to have found the meaning. 
Atavism, perhaps, the content to be just man again, 
following man’s instinct to survive among the fittest. 
I knew life as though I had been born to it again. 
Three times a day I thrilled with the delight of eating 
I knew the ecstasy of sleep after fatigue — I wept at 
the loss of a comrade, and my whole heart rejoiced 
when in the exhaustion after battle with my closing 
vision I felt the rough hands of a convict drawing his 
coat over me with the tenderness of a woman. The 
world had no perplexities for me. The mask was 
discarded. I felt myself brute, crusader, sinner, 
pagan and saint, and each mood was genuine. I saw 
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men in the frenzy of combat swept into moments of 
unbelievable ferocity. I myself knew moments when 
there was nothing human in me, when courage was but 
the panic for existence. And out of the abnormal 
slaving self I would grope back into the man that 
reasoned over his actions and shiver at the animal who 
had run wild. [ knew the pagan hour that comes so 
easils to those who have felt the breath of passing 
destruction continuously at their side. In the whirl 
pool and the whipping trenches [ have seen my con- 
rade at arms struck and strewn into unrecognizable 
matter and have felt but one instinctive thought: 

“T live — Estill live!” 

Yet. later, in a more reasoning mood, deliberately 
and calmly. | have gone back as others went, into the 
certainty of destruction, to rescue a wounded stranger, 
I have returned with the living singing, greedy of 
life — a bed of hay paradise and a can of Pinard the 
ecstas\ of forgetfulness. LI have rebelled, hesitated, 
been caught with the cold nausea of fear, thrilled at a 
word from a peasant boy kneeling and crossing him- 
self, and awakened to the call of leadership which was 
mine by noblesse oblige, become suddenly and dis- 
dainfully impersonal when responsibility had fallen 
to me. Other moments there were, when L walked, a 
lone sentry in the night, among the sleeping and the 
dead, when a feeling of reverence and awe possessed my 
soul at the slow revolving stars, and I wondered at 
the futility of victors and vanquished under the things 
that change not. [ knew those moments of intense 
intellectual clarity when my mind seemed to take 
wing and lift me above the soiled reality of conflict 
into a mystic sense of my own loneliness in the scheme 
of things. At such moments, when only the ques- 
tioning remained — I had a disdain of danger and the 
death which went unseen and whining in the night, a 
disdain that was absolute. Yet in the morning, 
cramped in a dugout, [ heard the great shells shatter 
and felt the cold sweat rise on my back. After this 
can the other life be real? L wonder. Or will all 
this pass into dim incredible memory? 

And so, through the long night, there on the hidden 
deck among those who waited and feared, next to the 
woman at my side, awake, too, with her memories —- I 
saw my strange selves pass and wondered. Which 
was the nearest kin to the David of that hour? What 
new figure would come out of the future that was 
impenetrable as the dark that wrapped me about? 


| THINK I must have gone off into a half-sleep, for 
all at once my eves opened to a gray and wavering 
shape. The skeleton outline of the creaking ship grew 
out of the fluid dawn, figures of sleeping passengers 
rose out of the obscurity and across the rail the whit 
curl of the clearing sea. My first instinctive impulse 
was to the woman at my side. 

The veil had heen thrown back the long lashes 
lay on the brown cheek across which a spray of dark 
hair had adhered in moist transgression. The front of 
the rough Breton hood half-concealed the clear rise of 
the forehead and soaring evebrows, the fine delicacy 
of the high-bridged nose, the full and sensitive lips. 
One hand lay at her throat, a rosary entwined in her 
fingers and there was the silver flash of a crucifix. 
[ thought then that I had never looked upon anything 
so gentle, so fragile, so pure. She was so far removed 
from the things of this heavy world that in her semi- 
recumbent position, I thought of her as some sculptured 
saint, asleep in an olden monastery. 

Her eves opened, rested on mine a full moment, read 
deep into my thoughts, and dropped away. Instantly 
she drew her veil, sat up and averted her head. Within 
me everything grew troubled and confused. I rose 
hastily and went down the deck. 

I can remember to this day the sudden timidity 
that overcame me always in her presence, the eagerness 
to speak to her, and the hesitancy whenever I found 
an excuse. In her, too, I see now, two impulses fought, 
for at times, in her instinct to repel me, she was brusque 
almost to the point of rudeness and her manner was so 
determinedly antagonistic that I grew diffident as a 
boy. What had become of the man of the world? 
I, who prided myself on my knowledge of women, 
was as awkward in her presence, as helpless and at a 
loss as the veriest school-boy. 1 can remember that I 
had but one thought on awaking — to do her some 
service, and yet when I had returned from below- 
decks with a thermos bottle of hot coffee I stood 
stupidly staring, utterly at loss for some pretext to 
approach her. 

I came hesitantly down the strewn deck. The sky 
was graying rapidly now, as the dawn crept in chill and 
sickly. Astern, the low-huddled funnels of our escort 
guardian of our night. Brinsmade and Magnus 
had wakened and gone below. The lady with the 
child was sitting up, re-arranging her veil. A 
sudden inspiration came to me. I stopped and made 
my offer. 
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A drop of hot coffee, Madame?” r 

She took it, smiling and grateful. 
refusing a second cup. IL breathed 
more freely, for I felt that LI had re- 
moved all personal emphasis. 

“Won't vou also have a little bit of 
coffee? It’s a long way to breakfast.” 

Yet. as I said this, I had a sudden 
weak feeling of intruding and I 
looked away from her for fear she 
would read beneath the studied im 
personality of my tone. Behind the 
veil, I felt a moment of hesitation. 

“If vou will hold the bottle, I will 
get some clean glasses.” 

When I returned, [ brought a box 
of crackers, taking the precaution to 
offer them along the way. This 
action evidently disarmed her preju- 
dices for she had drawn her veil when 
I came to her chair. 1 poured a full 
glass. 

“But vou, Monsieur?” 

“Oh, Ive had my cup, below. Take 
it — you need it. I'm afraid you had 
a bad night.” 

She took the glass but made no 
answer. A moment, when I had 
referred to the night, her gray-eved 
glance rose to my face, rested a furtive 
moment in thoughtful inquiry, and 
retreated; but the moment was not 
one of embarrassment or hesitation, 
but rather of a settled attitude of 
aloofness. 


“ HERE ts just a little more.” 
“Some one else, then.” 

I poured out what remained and 
handed it to her, pressing her accep- 
tance. 

“Thank vou 

She drew on her gloves, lowered her 
veil and sank hack once more. 

Feeling a certain irritation that m 
this first clash of authority she should 
have resisted, I sat down 

“To morrow hornmg Tl he hve tter 


ho more x 


prov ided ~ 


“ TA-morrow: We spend another 
night on deck?” she said, in surprise. 
“That's orders. But you don't 


obey orders.” I said, glanemg at the 
deck. “Orders are to bring your life- 
belt and you've not done it.” 

“No — I didn’t think of it.” 

“You are not afraid?” 

“Afraid? Of that?” she said, 
slowly. She shook her head and I 
wondered at the look behind her veil. 

The tone in which it was said, 
coupled with the memory of that 
meeting on the upper deck, thrilled 
me. I sought to make her talk, to 
establish a natural acquaintance, 
through no curiosity but out of a gen- 
uine sympathy. Yet I was so keenly 
aware of the bar which her traditions 
interposed that I waited a long mo 
ment before I had courage to say: 

“Mademoiselle — I hope you will 
forgive my presumption of last night.”” 

“Presumption?” 

“Yes — it was that. I hope you 
did not misunderstand my action.” 

She turned. 

“T did not misunderstand that, no,” 
she said, reluctantly, for I was forcing 
her into conversation against her will, 
“and yet, why should you have 
done it?” 

“Mademoiselle,” I said, surprised at the quickening 
of my pulses, “‘I have done what little I could to help, 
because I love your people. I have lived among sor- 
row and terror. Am I not allowed to understand, and 
try to help, just — because it is one of my own kind?” 

She did not reply at once. I felt that her eyes were 
on me, 

“You Americans have kind hearts, Monsieur, and | 
thank you again.” 

To this day I can remember the thrill of pleasure 
that came to me with the first softening of ber voice, 
that first note which told me that in her eyes I was no 
longer just one of the passing crowd. 

“IT know how a young girl is brought up in France,” 
I began, hurriedly. 

“We are no young girls now, Monsieur. 
only women in France.” 


There are 


Her voice was low. warmed with tenderness. 


pressions of her face. 





The voice was back into the measured, impersonal 
tone. 

I looked at her, amazed — started to speak and 
stopped. I understood that I should gain nothing by 
forcing a conversation and though every instinct 
urged me to remain near her, I rose to withdraw. 

**May I present myself, Mademoiselle, since we are 
to be companions for a while? Mr. David Littledale.” 

She bowed an acknowledgment but made no answer 
and I went down the deck with a stirring uneasiness 
at the awkwardness which it seemed to me I had dis- 
played in every word and action. Later in the day I 
found a card on her chair. The name was like herself, 
a veil thrown up against my curiosity. 

*“Mile. Denise Duvernoy.” 


An ocean steamer is a great university of the world. 
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VANES iMqtmanieeY hada 


I bent forward, my eyes fixed on the mobile, fugitive ex- 
But only half of the audience heard her. Master Jack was fast asleep 


Infinity of sea and sky being an incredulity of the 
defined land, where strange human beings move under 
precise conventions to the tyranny of what is or is not 
done — for me the comprehensible world was but this 
speck of wood, swinging between water and sky. 
The salt democracy of the sea and the common sense 
of danger run quickened our senses and let down the 
barriers of our Anglo-Saxon restraint. 

Yet of all those who crowded the decks the one 
woman who interested me most defied all my attempts 
at friendship. Beyond the unconventionality of our 
first meetings on the dock and by the upper rail I had 
been unable to progress. Indeed, all her attitude 
indicated a studied resolve to retreat from the memory 
of an accidental intimacy. Her greeting each morning 
was gracious. She allowed me to arrange her pillows 
and wrap her solicitously in her steamer rugs 
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vou are vers kind. 
with a slight acknowledgment of 
her head, but her tone remained impersonal and she 
conveved to me, without 


* Monsieur I thank vou 


She said it gravely, 


misunder 
standing, that her privacy was to be respected, and it 
was not until I had gone off for a tramp of the decks 
or had turned into the constant discussion which ran 
on between Magnus and Brinsmade that she drew her 
veil and picked up her book. The book was but a 
For hours she held it before her without the 


possibility of 


pretext 
turning of a page 

\t times, | long siestas, 
studving her 
despite every 


pretended to wo off int 
furtively in- short 
precaution, if my 


examinations. For 
glance remained on 
her too long, she was aware of it and, if I persisted, 
she retired behind her veil 
This very reserve stirred my curiosity. My imagi- 
nation was drawn to a that 1 divined, an 
beneath the precise formality of her 


mvsters 
inner conflict 
Her slightest action became to me the 
record of my day. I studied her and 
There hollows in her cheek that 
should not have gone with her vears. Often in the 
warm impulsive lips L detected the set droop of long 


outer Manner 
iunportant 


wondered. were 


fatigue, while about the eves, which remained long 
in the healing distance, I felt the still 
She seemed “wa 


moments lost 
quivering lines of remembered pain. 
out of place that, with the memory of my own exile, I 
felt intuitively the struggle of a soul brutally 
from its protecting affections and forced by the tragi 
readjustment and the 


hazards of war to struggle for 







right to go on living. I felt this and vet 1 could not 
intrude. About her, in everything she did, in every 
werd she uttered was an authority I could not but 
respect. 

Her day was measured in an unvarying routine. 
She came from breakfast. walked alone for an hour, 
took to her chair and read with long periods of ab- 
stracted contemplation, until a glance at her watch 
apprised her of the time for another turn of the deck. 

When she walked, it was without movement of the 
hips or shoulders her elbows to her sides, with a 
erect: and measured our grand- 
mothers used to walk — when our grandmothers were 
straight and slender. Her step was light and leisurely, 
without purpose. She paused often, leaning against 
the rail, to gaze into the Western distances, before 
resuming her pensive strolling. In the afternoon, 
particularly at the stealing in of the dusk, I saw her 
turn to her prayer-book. 


curious grace, as 


Then she became so ab- 
sorbed that she forgot my presence completely, lifted 
into regions where L could not follow. 

The method, the dryness, the precision of this 
routine would have convinced me were it not for a 
memory the ery of the woman in her loneliness on 
the upper deck. With that memory in my imagina- 
tion, I felt from the first the struggle and the conflict — 
two natures contending within her: or rather that, with 
some determined resolve before her, as a novice about 
to renounce the world, she was striving to Impose upon 


ye. 
~~. 
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herself a discipline, mental and moral, which was not 
in the ardent and impulsive rebellion of her tempera. 
ment, 

The short word of greeting, the punctilious farewell 
at night, in a manner grave, restrained and without 4 
smile, were all so carefully adjusted to the most obvious 
civilities that I despaired of ever penetrating her 
reserve. Yet when the opportunity came it came as 
naturally as it was unexpected. 


Among the few children was a boy of five or six who 
enjoyed great popularity among the passengers. The 
child, attracted to Mlle. Duvernoy by childhood’s 
instinct to those who have borne pain, passed and 
repassed a dozen times a day before her chair, seeking 
by every coquetry to catch her eve. 

The fourth morning out, when we were stretching 
languidly in our steamer chairs, Master Jack, enveloped 
in leggings, sweater and muffler, wabbled down like a 
rolling ball of cotton and, after the usual preliminary 
skirmishes, rallying his courage, stopped directly 
between our chairs, and said, timidly: 

“How do?” 

The piping voice startled her from her mechanical 
contemplation. She dropped her book abruptly and 
her body seemed to shrink back. 

“T talk to vou a little while 

The smile of the voung suppliant would have won 
over a jury, yet to my surprise she did not unbend and 
the greeting was forced and perfunctory. 

“Good morning.” 

Determined, the youngster 
gazing, in adoration, 

“Why vou wear that ugly veil all the time?” 

\s he asked the question, the childish fingers 
fastened and turned about her wrist, while — the 
young eves grew big with sympathy. [ saw her 
arm draw hastily back from [Continued on page 4:3| 


ves?” 


silled up and stood 
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I saw such an expression of astonishment on the sailor's face as he gazed at the girl. that I said: 





"I say, this young fellow seems to know you” 
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The Spot Light Turned Upon 120 
Lypes You Don’t Often Meet 


Paul Dearness’s  popu- 
larity as an actor rested 
on his physique and an- 
Outside of 


was about 


imal force. 

his work he 

as intellectual as a Gal- 
loway bullock 


DESPISED Paul Dearness. So thoroughly did I 

despise him that it gave me a bit of a shock when 

Sara Senkler asked me if 14 do what I could to 

usher her into the royal presence. For Sara 
Senkler, even in those days, was far from a nobody. 
She had come over from England with half-a-dozen 
rather sombre novels to her credit, had somewhat 
timorously assisted at the Broadway launching of her 
Daughier of Adam, and through the same had been 
startled to find herself the possessor of a seemingly self- 
perpetuating income which must have had not a little 
to do with her remaining in America. 

Not that Sara Senkler was venal. She was still under 
thirty. And at that age the ardors of youth can nest 
comfortably enough on the crags of illusion. But she 
took her work much too seriously to sell her birthright 
for a pot of message. Her flare, in fact, was intensity. 
She was a smallish, alert-bodied woman with habitually 
eager and hungry eyes, the type that would be clumsily 
written down as cerebral, but a person of such singular 
shyness, more Anglico, that the uninitiated stranger 
might be tempted to accept her as inarticulate. For 
it was only on paper, apparently, that her extraor- 
dinary expressiveness, that galloping and somewhat 
bewildering gift of language of hers, could be given free 
rein. Her intensity seemed to escape only through her 
ink-pot, but I flattered myself, from the first. in being 
able to detect some persistent and incongruous poten- 
tiality of emotion in her, notwithstanding those neat 
and meager gestures and that mouse-like quietude of 
manner which customarily bespeaks the soul well in 
control of itself. 

So I prided myself, when she told me how anxious 
she was to meet Paul Dearness, on having stumbled 
across the public confirmation of a private suspicion. 
This quiet-eyed little woman was, after all, not exactly 
“fishy”, as I had once heard her described. Genius 
itself must know something of those human passions 
which it so meticulously exploits. And it seemed 
human enough, in those days, for womankind to suc- 
cumb to the superbness of Paul Dearness. For Dear- 
hess, it must be admitted, was superb. That, I imagine. 
was why I hated him so heartily, why ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred hated him. He had learned the tricks 
of his trade as an actor, of course, or he would never 











, 


have been a star. 


But the bridge of his popularity 
rested on the twin abutments of physique and animal 


force. Outside of his work he was about as intellectual 
as a Galloway bullock. 

In the matter of work, however, he seemed to know 
his limitations. I can’t be sure whether that knowledge 
came through the box-office or through instinct, but he 
stuck to the costume-play until the world got its over- 
dose of rapiers and regurgitated history, and then em- 
balmed his heroic manliness in that breed of romantic 
drama where dignity is never sacrificed on the altar of 
emotion and the tailor is never quite eclipsed by the 
calamities of intrigue. 


© IT was the ladies, the dear delightful ladies, 
who swarmed to see him and sighed after him, 
who translated him into the matinée-idol he was. He 
made love to them, of course. He couldn't help it. 
They threw themselves at him. They waylaid him, 
and tremulously accosted him as he stepped out of his 
big, new, ivory-tinted landaulet that looked for all the 
world like a Childs’ restaurant on wheels. He made 
love to them after the manner of the kingfisher in 
dining, one swoop and plunge and swallow followed by 
another. I rather fancy that Napoleon in the days of 
the Empire was small fry, in this respect, compared 
with Paul Dearness. Really adorable girls, confounding 
that big, empty-headed brute with the romantic heroes 
he simulated on the stage, sent him flowers and smok- 
ing-jackets and asked him for signed photographs. 
All this, of course. could do only one thing to Dear- 
It converted him into the vainest man, all things 
considered, that I ever had the privilege of knowing. 
For it was a privilege to know Dearness, so peculiar 
and so precious a type did he seem to me, the mere 
unattached and impersonal student of life. When he 
stepped up into starhood he naturally became the 
center of his own little universe. All activities revolved 
around him. He was the master of his company, the 
emperor with his imperial prerogatives, the star before 


hess, 


brasssaeOlr 
~~ 


A Lion 
Must Eat 


by 


Arthur Stringer 


Illustrations by C. I. Chambers 


whom none remained seated, unless, with one 
of his regal motions of the hand, he graciously 
waived that privilege. It was about him, 
and him only, that the publicity man had to 


romance. They fed him on 


electric-bulbs and big type 
and that back-stage  lubri- 
cant known as adulation un- 
* til he simply couldn't help 


falling in love with himself, 
And he never had 
conspicuous for self-depreci: 
tion. 

He actually dreaded to cross 
a crowded street, for fear an automobile 
would run him down and bring a new 
tradition in acting to an untimely end. 
I’ve seen him study himself in a mirror as 
impersonally and as approvingly as an 
artist might study a finished canvas, and 
he had a way of running a caressing hand 
down his own side-face, which intimated 
that he was not altogether unpopular with 
himself. Once L remember i him 
made up as a polo-playver, for the second 
act of one of his tea-cup comedies. His 
dresser had helped him into a pair of shining patent- 
leather top-boots and as he stood before the full-length 
mirror which he kept in his dressing-room, inspecting 
his legs, he laughed quietly and contentedly. I have 
never been able to forget that laugh. It reminded me 
of a child’s happiness in the possession of a French doll 
without one flaw in its perfection. 

But it wasn’t, of course, all happiness for Dearness. 
Life doesn’t deal the cards that way. He suffered 
acutely, I know, when reading of the triumphs of his 
rivals. He was vaguely depressed, too, when his audi- 
ences were less responsive than usual. He used to 
time the length of his ‘hands’ and occasionally even 
had the curtain rustled, as though signifying his im- 
pending reappearance before the audience, to prolong 
to the last moment that precious but attenuating ap- 
plause. And during those more crowded functions 
before he abjured society for, as he termed it, a deeper 
study of his art — where competitors for attention 
were not quite satisfactorily insignificant, he suffered 
actual pain at the thought of any too careless partition 
of homage. As a lion, he preferred to roar alone. 

And he roared well, it must in candor be admitted, 
though his own knowledge of his efficiency in this 
matter always, to me, tended to spoil the picture. He 
loved his own voice, so carefully cadenced, just as he 
loved his own figure, so carefully groomed. But he 
loved that voice best when it was sounding its chest- 
tones, with all the vor humana stops pulled out, and I 
never heard it more virile and more vibrant than when 
he rose from his table at the Ritz one night and reso- 
nantly demanded to shake hands with a complete 
stranger who with alcoholic altriusm had just pro- 
claimed that “no matter what happens to a man’s 
mother, 'm the kind that stays with her to the end!” 
More than once I've wondered just what Sara Senkler 
would have said, with her instinctive abhorrence for 
the obvious, if she could have seen those two ponderous 
and slightly inebriate sentimentalists solemnly shaking 
hands over a platitude so resonant of Third Avenue 


been 
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contemptuous appraisal. It in some way 
dwarfed the big man with the scrupulously 
tailored figure and the slightly moist forehead 
until he seemed to shrink to innocuous and 
mouse-like proportions. And at the same 
time it seemed to magnify the thin-bodied 
girl with the coldly studious eyes into some- 
thing predatory and prodigious, making me 

think of a cat in her incommuni- 

cable aura of calm impassively in- 

specting a cheese-nibbling enemy) 

entirely oblivious of her presence. 
f When she whispered, as much 
to herself perhaps as to me, 
*There’s a second Egoist in that 
man,” I didn’t happen to remem 
ber Meredith, at the moment, and 
was even well on the way to for 
getting that the girl so close be 
side me was an author 
herself. 1 was worrying, 
in fact, as to just how 
Dearness would conduct 
himself before a woman 
so pictorially unimpres 
sive. For it was the pic- 
torial alone that seemed 
to appeal to him, and, 
heaven knows, he could 
pick and choose as he 
went along. Yet his at- 
















“That woman is persecuting 
me.” he indignantly pro- 
tested. “If I gave her the 
chance she’d walk in one 
door of my home while my 


wife stepped out of another” 


melodrama. It was, indeed, this tendency 
to extend theatricalities into actual life 
which constituted both Dearness’s weak 
ness and his strength. He was not happy, 
either on the stage or off, without an audi- 
ence, and to sustain a pose had with him 
become so much a matter of second nature 
that any relinquishment of posture would 
have promptly written itself down as an 
affectation 


QO | couldn't 
asked to be piloted into the presence of this lion, just 


help wondering, when 


what she expected to get out of it. She impressed me, 


with her morose aquiline alertness, her instinctive 


abhorrence of sham, and her insatiable mental curios- 
itv, as in every way the direct antithesis of Dearness. 


[ engineered the introduction, not altogether inno- 
cently, I'm afraid, for one of those afternoons when 


Dearness was more closely surrounded by the initiate, 
avid to hear his reading of certain personally amended 
passages of Moliére’s Tartuffe Che room was crowded, 
the air was heavy with Egyptian cigarettes, wilted 
violets, and those subtly aggressive French perfumes 
which run like a series of epide mics through the com 
petitive ranks of our womankind. I thought it was 
shyness, at first, which prompted Sara Senkler to ask 
me to hold back a bit, once we were in the imperial 
presence But I knew, as I watched her, that I was 
mistaken in this 

It was not timidity I saw in her eye as she sat study- 
ing Paul Dearness from a distance. It impressed me 
more as a look of hunger, a look of judicial and slightly 


Sara Senkler 


OPTI AO OE 
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a 


tention, I could see, was sharply arrested when he 
finally shook hands with her, though she winced visibly 
when he cavalierly inquired if, at some time or other, 
she hadn't met him before. 

He was always announcing to round-eyed rapturous 
ladies that they had surely met somewhere before. 
But this young lady was neither round-eyed nor raptur 
ous, and she even confronted him with two or three 
prompt contradictions to over-airy generalizations of 
his as to the traditions of the Paris stage. She piqued 
him, I could see, from the first, and he was not accus- 
tomed to dealing with material which he could not 
comprehend. He decided, apparently, to detain her 
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for more leisured investigation. He was a little afraid 
of that steel-cold brain of hers, and he didn’t quite 
know what to do with her. But he didn’t at least intend 
to drop her entirely. 

I had evidence of this, during the weeks that ensued, 
for more than once I saw them together. He even 
stopped me one afternoon, just outside the Lambs Club, 
and thanked me for bringing him into touch with what 
he termed “that wonderful little woman.” This, from 
Paul Dearness, was a matter of much perplexity to me, 
but it became a double-edged one when, a week later, J 
met Sara Senkler at a portrait exhibition in one of the 
Avenue galleries. 

“It’s rather awful, isn’t it, being shown up on canvas 
that way?” she said as she waved her card-catalogue 
toward the Sargent that stood above us. 


“TT MAY be for the victim,” I agreed, “but we've 
got to remember how superb it must have been 
for Sargent.” 

Her eyes, startled out of their barricaded quietness, 
seemed to thank me for that, to thank me quite un- 
necessarily. 

* The older I get,” she told me, “the mare T feel it's 
the last step in all art, this getting at character. It's 
about all that’s left, after our little pagan joys in color 
and music. But we have to build so slowly, when we 
do it on paper. He does it with half a dozen strokes of 
a brush. Ht takes my breath away, when [ stop to 
think what he'd do with Paul Dearness in a three-hour 
sitting!” 

I tried to make my next inquiry in as casual a tone 
as possible. “Then you regard Dearness as a type 
that’s worth perpetuating?” 

She swept me with one of her steely 
stares of appraisal. It was like an 
open razor-blade going over my 
face. 

“He's unmatchable!” she finally 
averred. And for a moment I was 
deluded into the suspicion that Sara 
Senkler, along with the others, had 


tritely succumbed to Paul Dear- 
ness’s superbness. 
“In what way?” I demanded, 


quite unprepared to share in her 
enthusiasms, 

“In his egoism, of course,” she 
said, looking at me as though I had 
confrorted her with an unexpected 
disappointment. 

“Then you intend to do him?” I 
asked, slightly disturbed by the un 
dissimulated intensity on her thin 
and pallid face. 

She looked up, almost enviously, 
at the flat canvas so miraculously 
made precious with hardened paints. 

“He's too big for me,” she said 
with the sombre light once more in her eves. 

“He never impressed me that way,” I remarked. 

“Of course he didn’t, or you would never have let 
him escape you. And a man would never see him as a 
woman could. For example, can you imagine the per 
fectly wretched week of it he'll have when he reads in 
Turgenef that a hundred different countesses once 
yielded up their souls in the arms of Chopin? It's the 
things like that that make him colossal, the extraor- 
dimary smallnesses which you can’t get at when you 
merely see him posing over a piano or a mantel-piece 
and I fancy he feels pianos and mantel-pieces were only 
made for posing over!” 

“You've already been getting the glass on him,” I 
observed, 

“The glass?” she repeated, not catching my point 
for a moment or two. “But that’s just the difficulty. 
You can’t get him the way Goya got a drapery. And 
the moment you get him under the microscope he’s no 
longer himself. And if you asked him to please sit 
quietly on the slide, he'd spoil everything by starting 
to play up to you, the same as he plays up to any other 
audience. Or if he thought you were trying to turn 
him inside out, like a glove, he'd insist on interior 
decorations and having the stage neatly set before a 
foot of curtain could go up!” 

“Then how would you propose to get at him?” T in- 
quired, slightly chilled with her operating-room air of 
impersonality,. 

“That's the problem which every big-game hunter 
has to face,” she retorted. with still another meditative 
look at the Sargent canvas. Then, apparently dis- 
turbed by the none too sympathetic look in my eye. 
she sought shelter behind an entrenching little laugh 
of inconsequentiality, 

“But you'd at least admit that he'd be worth trying 
for?” she concluded, with a valedictory glance down at 
her watch. 

“Rembrandt has already made a quarter of beef 
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quite interesting,” I retorted as I held the green-baize 
gwing-door open for her. 

I had accustomed myself to thinking of Sara Senkler, 
for all her protective feathering of timidities, as a 
young person of subterranean and singular audacity 
But I was scarcely prepared for the recklessness with 
which she attached herself to Paul Dearness. 

She must have known what it meant, from the first, 
for Dearness had given the world small chance to mis 
estimate either his motives or his methods with women. 
Leven began to suspect, as I beheld her more and more 
in the company of this posturing big hedonist with the 
patchwork past, that she had been rather clever in the 
way in which she had thrown a smoke-screen about her 
surrender. For, while examining the crocodile’s palate. 
the crocodile’s jaws had closed. And as time went on, 
she gave further and still further evidence of unex 
pected reversion to type. It was, after all, merely one 
more conquest for the conqueror. Our intent-eyed 
little woman trotted about under his big wing, silent 
and subjugated. He seemed to have appropriated he1 
in his customary kingfisher way. And, remembering 
what I had once accepted as Sara Senkler’s genius, | 
felt rather sorry to see her mucking up a career that 
had seemed so rich with promise 


DON’T know how Anatolean the affair may have 

been, but it began to dawn on me that it was an affair 
with a difference. I wakened up to the fact that Dear 
ness Was less gregarious than of old, that he was either 
edging or was being edged away from the circle which 
had once meant so much to him, I had no means of 
knowing through what patient and laborious campaigns 
of segregation it had been brought about, but it became 
evident that the dear, delightful ladies who had once 
clustered about their matin‘e-idol were now as silent 
as a parliament of birds with a hawk overhead. And 
the thing that most impressed me was Dearness’s own 
personal satisfaction with this newer condition. He 
was even willing to acknowledge to me that too many 
petticoats could smother the life out of an artist and 
that a man owed his work everything that was best in 
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him. It struck me that he was sounding the note of 
Ecclesiastes a little early in tife It also struck me 
that that newer strain as to the sanctity of accom- 
plishment was an echo from the lady of whom he had 
of late seen so much. And I began to watch, not with- 
out reward, for signs of change in my Byronic big friend. 

Dearness, of course, had always been as impression- 
able as a woman, emulating the chameleon in his re- 
sponsive alterations to environment. After six weeks 
in London, for instance, his accent had become irre- 
proachably English. And after nine weeks in Paris a 
distinctly Gallic tinge overtook him and he betrayed a 
tendency to pinch the air with a sensitized thumb and 
forefinger on those occasions when he instructed his 
leading-lady, struggling over a new part, to “ Lilt it!” 
When he learned, indeed, that Montigny had once 
conducted rehearsals at the Gymnase from an armchair 
at the front of the stage, he promptly insisted on the 
same armchair in his own theatre. 

\nd now I seemed to detect in him a tendency 
toward Sara Senkler’s more intellectualized outlook 
on life. He even fell into the habit of quoting her. 
In her presence he waited for her slightly parsi 
monious endorsing of opinions with a meekness which 
began to amaze me. It seemed incredible that he 
should succumb to a woman so negative in everything 
that had once appealed to him and so positive in those 
subtler things which stood beyond his comprehension. 
And | began to wonder which of the two, after all, 
could have changed the more. 


“She's so wonderfully interested in my work,’ Dear- 
ness once explained to me. “It never seems to tire her, 
or bore her, the way it did those—those emptier-headed 
She comes back to it, every day, as keen and 
I find it a great stimulus. Her 
mind, sir, is amazing. It keeps telling me that I’ve 
one of my own which must be used.”” And he rather 
pompously concluded with a slowly intoned ‘Cogito, 


women 
curious as a child. 


ergo sum,” 
\s for Sara Senkler herself, an odd mood of incom- 
municability seemed to have taken possession of her.' 
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I found it hard to keep a not unnatural hostility out of my voice 


A Lion Must Eat 2] 


Dearness, apparently, filled her world for her and she 
was interested in nothing else. She lost caste, un- 
doubtedly, and she just as obviously lost power. But 
she went about with a morose contentment on her thin 
young face, reminding me of a child who endures pun- 
ishment, hugging a consolatory secret to her breast. 
It must have been something, I remembered, to know 
that she had taken him away from that brilliant retinue 
of rivals; that she had rolled him up as tenuously, vet 
as effectively, as a warrior-spider rolls up a house-fly. 


UT I was wrong in this, as circumstances showed 

when Arvilla Dengate came back from her year of 
opera work on the Continent. Arvilla, in private life, 
was the same large and Valkyrian gypsy that made 
her the ideal goddess of lawlessness on the operatic 
stage, big-limbed, red-mouthed and imperial-minded. 
When her orbit and Dearness’s had impinged, in times 
past, it had seemed like deep calling unto deep, like 
demigod mating with demigod. But Arvilla Dengate 
had thought too much of her European contracts to 
allow a personal attachment to interfere with pro 
fessional advancement, and Dearness had always im- 
pressed me as sighing with secret relief at the flight of 
that over-tempestuous and over-taxing giantess. On 
her return, however, she coolly undertook to resume a 
relationship which must have remained at least warm 
in her memory. She didn’t even stop, such being her 
imperial way, to think of any newer factor in the situ- 
ation. She sent for Dearness, and Dearness, we all 
saw, was weak enough to respond. He did so in a 
hang-dog sort of way which accentuated that im- 
pression of weakness and which persuaded me the re 
established suzerainty would not be an enduring one. 
But this in no way lessened my pity for Sara Senkler, 
who crumpled up like a startled child, stunned to find 
her orange so casually and so completely taken away 
from her. 

She even came to me about it. She looked wretched, 
but she was much quieter in manner and tone than I 
had expected 

“IT wish you'd talk to Paul,”’ [Continued on page 36) 


“You 





don’t mean you've married a man merely to pickle him in ink?” 
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Dr Harding is the only father 


My Boy Warren 


The kather’s Story of the President- 
Elect and His Success System 


by George L.Edmunds 
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who has lived to see 


elected to the Presidency | 

















R. GEORGE TRYON HARD- 
ING. father of the President- 
elect ol the { nited States, 


settled back into the com 
orlable recesses of a sleepy hollow 
chair before a patent gas-radiator in 
his dim-lit, downtown office in Marion 
Ohio He had consented to tell the 
world through MeClure Magazin 
about the bovhood ot his son Warren 
La ss than il fortnight before. the elec 
tion had been held and Marion had 
heen the center of the storm This 
nivht it was as quiet as a country 
churehvard 
Warren has won the greatest 
honor his country has to give.” Doctor 
Harding began, “and [have won sonx 
thing, too, for my position is abso 
lutely 


unique There have been 
wentyv-eight presidents of the United 
States Warren will be the twenty 
ninth But ne man except me evet 
lived to see his son elected to the 
Presidenc, 

Che Presidene has come to War 
ren just as evervthing else tm life has 
come to him, not because he went after 


Always 


he has worked for himself purely as an 


it, but because re le st rved it 





incident to working for others. There 
Was never a time in his life when a man 
could lav a finger on anvthing mi 





Trans did and Sa\ that . selfishness,” 





() 


Warren’s success, 


his father 
says. ts due to his mother’s 


devotion and training 


“There wasn’t any unanimous opin- 
ion about that: some said *ves* and 
some said ‘no’ but his mother and | 
both thought he was real pretty.” 

Babyhoods were not protracted sea- 
sons in the Harding family. The little 
people came to the tiny home in Cale- 
donia in a steady procession; each new 
arrival displacing another toddler and 
the expanding mother-love of Phebe 
Harding encompassing the — entire 
group. 

Doctor Harding skipped the ensuing 
three vears and took up his story with 
the first step in the education of the 
voungster whose star of destiny was to 
shine so brightly half a century later. 

“Warren learned his letters in a 
single afternoon,” he said. “I> was 
away from home, for the day, and our 
young man, now arrived at the dignity 
of kilts and underpants, laid his hand 
on his mother’s knee as she sat sewing 
before the fireplace: ‘Mother, I want 
to learn to read, he said as serious as 
al preacher. 

“And so Phebe got a big piece of 
cardboard, the bottom of a shoe-box. 

















“Warren gets that habit of thinking 











i I think, and drew it off in squares and 
marked all the capital letters with a 








of himself last from his mother She 
was the most wonderful woman that 
ever lived and the good that's mum 





stick of charred wood from the hearth. 





Warren. the wav he has of bringing 


chee and comfort and confidence to 


others, he got straight from het It 
was just as marked in him as a litth 
haver as it has been throughout the 
rest of his life. as a kid editor, as a 
politician, here in Ohio. and in the Senate It is his 


success system and I think it’s a mighty good on 
There was the power behind the throne in the case 

of Warren Gamaliel Harding soon to be inaugurated 

President of the United States 


her bov right. II 


a mother who started 
wus interesting to watch the face of 
Dr. Harding as he turned back the calendar some fifts 
vears and talked of the bovhood of his eldest son His 
cheeks rosy, as active as a man twenty vears vounger, 
his hair almost snow-white, he has the clear-cut typi- 
cally American face He digressed with an apology 
You'll forgive me fo 
when I know ou want to talk about Warren.” he said: 
Mrs. Harding died ten vears ago the 29th of last Mav. 
and the light went out of our home with her. We went 
to school together at Blooming Grove. She was fifteen 
and | was sixteen. We just singled each other out from 
all the world from the very start. Her Aunt Clara was 


the teacher 


telling vou mis love story 


and later we were both school-teachers and 
LT remember the Principal saying to me: ‘ You've got the 
smartest girl in the Academy’: and I snapped back at 
‘I found that out long ago.’ 
“But her mother said to her then, ‘Phebe. you and 
Trvon are loo vounyg to be keeping company. 


him quick as a flash 


and so 
Phebe wrote me a pretty little note saying: *The de- 


chased himself when he was four years old. 


f »pyright by Edm fon 
Warren Harding, wearing the famous red-topped boots he pur- 
The little girls 


are his sisters. Mary deceased) and Charity 


And as her people 
thought it best, and we, rather strangely for young 
levers. agreed with them, there was a compact made 
that we weren't to see each other for two vears. Then 
we would be ‘most eighteen and things would be 
different. 

“Tt was a long two vears. During the whole time we 
scarcely laid eves on each other: we had no confidences, 
wrote no letters. And then, when the second winter 
rolled around, a neighbor invited us both — each unbe- 
known to the other on a sleighing party. It was 
dark and when I climbed into my place in the straw 
under the buffalo robes, whom should I find, elbow to 
elbow with me, but Phebe. 

** Aren't those two vears ‘most up?’ I asked her as 
soon as the bells began to jingle. 

"I'm sure they are,” she answered and there in the 
nigat shadows we squeezed hands. In a month we 
were engaged and in a vear we were married, 

“Warren was our first baby. He was mighty wel- 
come, a fine sturdy little fellow with a strong voice and 
a stronger appetite and the disposition of a baby angel.” 

“Was he handsome?” I asked. The Doctor laced 
his fingers together. and stared into the gas blaze for 
nearly a minute. Then he replied: 


cision of the house is against us ° 


*and Warren learned his A-B-C’s, all 
of ‘em, before I got home for, sup- 
per. He learned how to spell simple 
words in a jiffy. Sometimes he got 
them twisted but that was to be ex- 
pected for he was only a baby: the 
important fact is he learned them. 

“He was what the actor-folks call a ‘quick study.’ 

He could memorize long poems before he was four and 
it was his greatest ambition, wherever we went, to 
speak his piece. “Mother, will it do for me to speak 
my piece now?” Warren would ask everywhere we 
went and, of course, she’d let him and everybody) 
would applaud and Warren would be delighted. 
Funny, how the readiness to speak in public blossomed 

azo soon with the little fellow. He was never embar- 
rassed; never had stage fright; he was always ready, 
and this readiness has followed him all through his 
career. It came natural to Warren to address a crowd 
and that’s a mighty lucky thing for a politician.” 

Again the Doctor digressed to discuss his own boy- 
ish efforts on the platform. His boyhood had been 

interrupted by the war between the States. As a 
stripling he had played a man’s part, also a drum in 
the Union Army. And he took another réle — that of 
defender of the Lincoln cause in school polemics. 

*We used to have school exhibitions,” the Doctor 
continued. “I remember almost the first time I met 

Phebe was at one of these. There was a debate and 
the question was * The Issues of the Election.” There'd 
been a hot contest in Ohio, Of course, Linceln won in 
‘64 without much trouble over General George Brinton 
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McClellan but here we'd had a fight for the governor- 
ship that was a corker. Clement L. Vallandigham, 
the ‘Copperhead’ leader whom Lincoln had banished 
across the Confederate lines, had run the blockade and 
gone to Windsor, Canada, to await the outcome of the 
war. The Democrats nominated him for Governor on 
an anti-Union ‘Copperhead’ ticket; peace at any price, 
you know. It was a good deal the same sort of talk 
that we heard here in Ohio four years ago when there 
was so much to say about keeping us out of war; only 
Vallandigham was promising to get us out of war by 
actual surrender instead of by pacifist pussyfooting. 

“The Republicans nominated John Brough and 
swept the State after all by 100,000 majority and it 
was on this that I spoke. At the same exhibition 
Phebe read an essay. It was a good essay and right 
there we took a kind of notion to each other. I was 
sixteen years old —I know I’ve said that before — 
and she was a year younger. I was getting ready to 
teach school. It was just sixty years ago the four- 
teenth of this month that I taught my first school.” 

Throughout the interview the Doctor kept reverting 
to the love that had remained young through the long 
years of a busy life. Then he told some of the things 
that Warren liked to do when a boy: 

“*Let’s go fishin’ to-night, Muvver?’ he'd ask 
as the time for my appearance approached. That 
meant that his mother would adjourn to the garden 
and with a spade turn over big chunks of loam while 
Warren, bait-can in hand, busily captured and in- 
terned the fat garden worms. 

“About an eighth of a mile away was a little bridge 
over a deep creek and there, as I tramped home, I’d 
find Warren waiting for me, with my fishing-pole and 
his bait-can, and I'd stop and lay my coat and hat on 
the grass and cast into the pool. 

“When a fish was landed Warren would dance about 
in no end of excitement and help get him off the hook 
and then pop him into a bucket of water so that he’d 
keep alive right up to eating time. But he wasn’t a 
persistent fisherman. If the biting slackened a little 
Warren would go over to my coat and stretch himself 
out and in a minute he’d be asleep. 

“He was a wonderful sleeper. Big healthy babies 
are strong on sleep and Warren was a wonder. Also 
he was the hardest fellow to wake up you ever saw. 
Nothing would arouse him. Often I had to pick him 
up, in addition to the other burdens, and lug him home 
to supper, sound asleep.” 

It was about this time that the Doctor, like so many 
others of his time, determined to forsake teaching and 
adopt a “‘learned profession.”” He read medicine with 
intermittent attendance at lectures in a medical col- 
lege. There were long absences while the prospective 
sawbones was assimilating the necessary knowledge; 
many weeks of longing for the little family circle and 
then, the holiday season. At the first returning, in 
early December, 1870, the Doctor got off the train four 
miles from Caledonia and started to trudge home 
through the snow. 

“It was pitch black, cold and there was fourteen 
inches of snow on the level,”’ he continued. “I was 
hours and hours making it; there was a light burning 
down-stairs and mother sat waiting for me, all the 
little folks having been stowed away for the night. 1 
was so tired that I went to bed and didn’t wake till 
long after breakfast. Only mother knew I was home. 
She'd kept my arrival as a surprise for the little folks. 


“*T DO wish Poppie’d come home last night,’ said 
Chatty (Charity). ‘He said he would.’ 

“And then mother said, ‘Chatty, you and Warren 
slip up-stairs and see what's in the big room.’ 

“It was me,” the Doctor laughed. “Then we had 
our first family reunion. 

“That very summer, when Warren was four years 
old, he had his first pair of boots. Little fellows in the 
country always wanted them with red tops. Not 
only did Warren get ‘em himself; he even had ‘em 
charged, establishing his first credit account before he 
could more than talk plain. 

“Mrs. Harding and I were going away to make a 
little visit and take the baby, Chatty, with us and we 
wanted to leave Warren behind in care of his Aunt 
Frank Wyant. Warren wanted to go with us, of 
course, but I pacified him by promising that while we 
were away he might go down to Mr. Day’s store and 
pick out a pair of red-topped boots. We left him all 
smiles and straining to be off to the store. After we 
got back Day told me of Warren’s purchase. 

He walked into the store and, singling out the pro- 
prietor himself, he said, big as a man: 

“Td like to look at a pair of boots.” 

“Day showed ‘em to him and made him pull them 
on, straining fit to bust a blood vessel, and Warren 
strutted up and down the store. 

“*T think they'll do,” said Warren. 

“*Want to wear ‘em home?’ asked Mr. Day. 


“*Oh, no,’ Warren replied. ‘I only came because 
my Paw says I’m to see how I like ’em.’ 

“Day prevailed upon Warren to wear them home, 
saying: ‘Your Paw means you to have ’em and you’ve 
got °em on, so why not?’ 

“Well,” said Warren, feeling pretty good’ by this 
time, ‘if you're sure it’s all right I would like to wear 
‘em home.’ So down the road he started, walking in 
the middle of the highway and kicking up the dust. 
All at once he stopped stock-still. He eyed the new 
boots and the coating of dust, then turned back. 

“*Mr. Day,’ he exclaimed, as he re-entered the 
store, ‘I guess I'll have to have a bracker!’ 

“*A what?’ Day asked. 

**A bracker to brack ’em with an’ a box of brackin’.’ 

**So he had these charged, too, and that’s how War- 
ren Harding first established credit.” 

Afterward there was a trip to Day’s store that did 
not result so happily. 

“Mrs. Harding was a wonderful butter-maker — 
she was raised on a farm, you know,”’ the Doctor con- 
tinued, “‘and she used to make extra money for little 
trinkets and luxuries by selling our butter surplus. 
One day after she'd made a ten-pound roll of beautiful 
golden butter and wrapped it in a white cloth she sent, 
Warren to Day’s with it. 


“ RUT Warren got interested in watching two birds 

building a nest and in the middle of the roadway 
he dropped that butter, in all the dust and dirt, and he 
was heart-broken. He was ashamed to go home and 
ashamed to try to sell such a mess at the store; he was 
standing there with tears running down his fat face 
when along came his Aunt Frank. He sobbed out his 
troubles to her and she took him and the butter to her 
house. There she washed the butter all sweet and 
clean, rinsed the cloth and fixed it up just as good as 
new. Warren went to Day’s anc did his trading and 
came home happy as a big sunflower and told his 
mother all about it. 

“There never was a child that thought as much of 
his mother as Warren did. This devotion followed all 
through. For the last fifteen years of his mother’s 
life — from the time Warren once got his feet and was 
able to do little things — there never was a Sunday 
passed that a big sheaf of flowers didn’t greet his 
mother. Why, when he was over in Europe for 
months, he made arrangements before he started that 
sure as Sunday rolled around there would be the 








From his early days as an editor, Warren 
Harding’s genial unassuming good nature 
always won for him whatever he wanted 


flowers for mother. All through his political cam- 
paigns, no matter what part of the country he went 
to, the flowers always were on hand, and when Warren 
was in Marion he always brought them himself. 
“Oh, Warren's mother was a saint on earth if there 
ever was such a thing.” 
And yet in registering Dr. Harding’s recollections 
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of his wife one never gets the idea that Mrs. Harding 
was the sort of a mother that embellished without 
adorning the Sunday-school books of the Mid-Vic 
torian period in which she developed. She was much 
more than an altar for the reception of lisped prayers 
or the spiritual director of her children’s destinies. 
She was playmate, companion, chum and guiding 
light. She romped with them, encouraged them, but 
she could put them in their places when occasion 
demanded. 

Americanism, as a wholesome genuine principle, was 
alive within her. And in this Doctor Harding shares, 
for he is a typical American of what we like to think 
will be the America of all time. 


“WHY. America’s the best place to live in and the 

best place to die in,”’ was the Doctor’s response 
when this topic was broached. “A man has as good a 
chance in America to-day as he ever had. In some ways 
I believe he has a better chance than when I started. 
The road is open, and you can trust the common sense 
of Americans to keep it open, for the man who is honest, 
ambitious in the right way, and industrious enough 
to climb from the bottom to the top of profession, 
industry or business. You have examples of this all 
around you. Warren’s one of ’em.” 

The Doctor’s telephone tinkled. 
sional call. 

‘**Got any appetite vet?’’ I heard him ask. ‘‘ Don’t 
satisfy it. How’s his mind? Coming around? Yes, 
yes, not much water, very little at a time, very little. 
Yes, he’s coming along all right. 

“Typhoid,” he remarked as he sank back into the 
easy-chair. “The treatment is a good deal simpler 
and the disease a good deal less dangerous than when I 
started practise. In nearly forty years I haven't lost 
a typhoid case. One time, when we had an epidemic, 
I had thirty-eight down with it at one time.” 

The Doctor then returned to the subject nearest 
his heart — his boy. 

‘Warren wasn’t much of a fighter. I don’t think 
he ever dodged a fight, but he just didn’t have to. 
Back in Caledonia there was gang organization. 
Warren belonged to the ‘Stunners.’ They were a sort 
of younger-set to the ‘Chain Gang’ to which Dick 
Crissinger and some of the bigger boys belonged. 
They were forever playing jokes on one another and 
trying to see who could kick up the most deviltry on 
Hallowe’en and election nights, but they didn’t seem 
to clash otherwise. 

‘“*Warren was always ready for a fight if he thought 
some one was being abused. There was a little fellow 
by the name of Billie App whom the older boys used to 
pick on and I remember coming up with Warren once 
when he was protesting to some youngsters that had 
been cuffing Billy about. 

**Tf you don’t leave that kid alone I'll squash the 
side of your head in!’ Warren said to the boy that was 
doing most of the teasing. Warren was a husky fel- 
low and he looked out of his eyes as though he meant 
business, so that was the end of it. 

**You remember how we used to bend pins at two 
angles so they’d sit up point erect? Well, Warren had 
the pin habit in school. He had lots of other tricks 
but the pin trick brought him to grief. He fixed one 
for a boy named Rice — the same S. B. Rice who is 
the Sheriff of Marion County now — and Rice sat on 
it with considerable force. Then he fixed a pin in the 
end of a ruler and jabbed it into Warren’s knee-cap 
good and hard. Of course, it hurt and it must have 
infected the knee for Warren limped around for sev- 
eral weeks and I was quite alarmed about it. When 
I asked ‘Elzie’ Decker, the school wag, why the boys 
seemed to pick on Warren so, he said: 

*“*Why, don’t you know, Doc, that Warren’s the 
damnedest orneriest boy in school?’ 

“But I don’t believe Warren was really ornery. He 
was just brimful of spirits all the time. He studied his 
lessons, I don’t know when. I never caught him at it 
and it used to worry me, so I asked his teacher what 
Warren was doing to bring in such decent reports 
when he didn’t seem to work. 

*“*On, he’s just naturally smart, I guess,’ his 
teacher said. ‘I never saw him working yet.’ 

“Call it luck or destiny or what you will, things 
come right for some people and they came right for 
Warren. I’m tempted to ascribe it to his genuine, un- 
assuming, good-natured way of dealing with people 
and with problems. It was so in the struggling days 
of his ownership of The Star, it has been so right along, 
all the while, in victory and in defeat he has made no 
enemies. I never knew Warren to have high words 
or get into jangles to amount to anything. He’s pa- 
tient to a point I wouldn’t go with folks and when he’s 
had enough of them he just lets ’em drop. There are 
mighty few people who have been dropped by War- 
ren Harding, but those that have know it. 

“Speaking of destiny, there’s [Continued on page 49] 
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Weak, But Not Wabbly 


WT hasn’t happened — the panic you 
predicted or the crisis you expected. 
Skies did look cloudy for a while, but 

when we poked into them there was so 

much silver on the other side that we took 
heart and promptly went back to our 
enthusiasms and ambitions. 

We're too rich- well-organized 
to be stampeded. <A few wheels stopped: 
an occasional plant suspended: some 
industries had to hobble along in pinched 
financial shoes and may be forced to 
endure the discomfort for quite a while to 
come: possibly two per cent. of our people 
are temporarily jobless while the country 
is shifting gears and making final adjust- 
ments between a peace and a war basis: 
some commodity gamblers have been 
bitten where they expécted to bite: 
farmers and planters, with the proceeds 
of five extraordinarily profitable vears 
represented by added acreage, new equip- 
ment and better homes — (even if they 
haven’t the ready cash) —are getting 
a taste of the medicine which a majority 
of us had to swallow during the five vears 
when they were writing the prescription: 
sundry manufacturers, who were prepar- 
ing to have one more good snatch at the 
community pocket, have discovered that 
the law of supply and demand has visited 
poetic justice upon them: certain wage 
scales established by labor in hours of 
critical emergency are shrinking to match 
a perceptible fall in living costs: but 
otherwise everybody’s feeling right chip- 
per over the outlook. 

Meanwhile, we've had a whack at gov- 
ernment control that didn’t commit us 
to its continuance. It cost a lot, but even 
at the price, the experience is a bargain. 

Also, the body economic suffered sev- 
eral slight attacks of Europe’s rash theo- 
ries and healthily resisted them. 

Labor, on the whole, has shown a sense 
of proportion and a spirit of loyalty in 
the face of confiscatory opportunities, — 
after which test, industry need not be 
afraid of its ability to work out a mutually 
satisfactory program with its workers. 

In brief, we seem to have faced the 
worst and found the best. The sword has 


— too 


been hammered back into the plough- 





share in half the time and with half the 
loss even Hope dared expect. The coun- 
try has generally re-marked its values. 
We’ve begun to estimate again in terms of 
certainty, where for years we were fum- 
bling in speculative futures. 

Some of us will never be as well off 
again as we lately were, but most folks see 
sounder prospects than ever, — and that’s 
the important thing. 

We’re still a little weak, but we’re not 
wabbling a bit. 


The Call from China . 


ING LI is starving. His all too 
4 meagre crops have failed; his cash 
string is empty. Famine gnaws 
at his throat and pestilence has called her 
venomous crew to share the grisly feast. 

Death is king in China. Death by 
hunger —~slow, inching death, devouring 
the life of entire provinces, taking daily 
toll at a thousand resistless doors, dam- 
ming the yellow rivers with searching 
plagues — besides damning civilization 
with neglect. 

Manifestly, that doesn’t bother you. 
Otherwise a check would be on its way 
now to drag at least one pitiable little 
half-corpse from the grave. You can’t 
afford to waste your hard-earned money 
on folk ten thousand miles away — it 
might be different if the horror were on 
vour own block where the anguished eyes 
of a dying child might read vour merciless 
soul. But God is on your block and never 
fear but what He knows and will remem- 
ber. So shall conscience as you note the 
mounting mortality list and memory 
haunts you with the thought of how 
many fellow mortals you might have 
ransomed with a fragment of your income 
or wage. 

But (as your particular heart is not 
strong with such strings), we won't dwell 
on international obligation or charity or 
humanity. Instead, let’s consider the 
situation in the light of an investment 
put it on a business basis. 

Suppose we figure how cheaply China’s 
eternal gratitude and good will may be 
bought for the United States. 

Some day the Dragon Empire will 
awake and find what four hundred mil- 
lions can accomplish. There’s more 
unrealized wealth yonder than in any 
country on earth. Once enlightenment 
activates Sing Li’s kinsmen and those 
naturally industrious and clever myriads 
decide to exploit their opportunities (as 
Japan less than sixty years ago opened its 
eyes upon possibility) there’lL be a sudden 
hunger for tools, equipment, conveniences 
and comforts greater even than the hun- 
ger that is now consuming the people. 

Don’t you think it would pay to send 
over a few million paltry, trade-mission- 
ary dollars at a time when every penny of 
the pittance will take root in national 
gratitude and probably grow into a tra- 
dition toward America, that will crowd 
our ships with ordered merchandise? 
Copyright by Herbert Kaufman, March, 1921 
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Don’t you believe it’s a bargain-moment 
to write a favored nation clause on 
poor old China’s desperate heart? 

They have a habit of remembering — 
the Chinese. It’s their strongest trait 
their greatest weakness. They live in 
yesterday, that’s why they’re where they 
are to-day. 

They don’t trust outsiders — a long 
time ago they built a great wall to keep 
them and their notions out. Now our 
mercy has a chance to knock the wall 
down and in serving China later serve 
ourselves. 

You'll be surprised to find how cheaply 
you can buy the thrill of saving a few 
youngsters. No amount is too small to 
count, even a dime means a pound of rice 
and as for a minor greenback — it will 
support a family for an entire month.* 

Think it over before you go to sleep 
to-night. And if you do decide to help, 
why not get full money’s worth in your 
boyhood belief that we can run savings 
accounts In Heaven. And in case God 
does maintain a bank which credits us with 
all good-deed money, never fear but what 
He'll trace vours even as far as Asia. 


* Contributions should be sent to Mr. Vernon Mun 
roe, Treasurer of the Chinese Famine Fund, Bible 


House, New York City. 


They Had to Go 


IF TY years ago the “Far West” was 
covered with a great buffalo robe 
beneath which no crop could grow 

a herd of bison so vast, so omnivorous 
that its destruction must needs precede 
development. 

No farm could exist in the path 
of such annual migrations. We could 
have no cattle ranches until the buffalo 
range was cleared for a far more valuable 
domesticated cattle. We are already 
beginning to be hard pressed for grass 
country and practically all) the land 
available for meat-raising is under hold- 
ing. The buffalo simply had to go if the 
steer was to come. There wasn’t room 
for both. 

So, too, the incredible hosts of wild 
pigeons — which periodically hid the sun 
under their wings, whose numbers scat- 
tered forests, where they roosted, with 
broken branches — they likewise were 
manifestly destined to disappear before 
the homesteader. The yearly board bill 
of the boll weevil is a trifle compared 
with the ravages which that far-ranging 
appetite would inflict upon our presen! 
granaries. 

Civilization is an epic of annihilations; 
one type of life vanishes that a more 
desirable species shall inherit. Progress 
process of selection. Only the 
hardiest and the most adaptable types 
endure. 

Time cons the ages and remembers how 
often the universe has changed its face, 
its habits and its content — and always 
to human advantage. Nothing happens 
without a reason. 
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The Miracle Machine . 


Proof That Humanity’s Greatest 


Physician Is Success 


by Konrad Bercovici 


Illustration by ‘VT. D. Skidmore 


T the death of fis father, “Ike” Silber left 
school to provide for his mother and two little 
dL sisters. The streets of New York are full of 
fatherless fourteen-year-old “kes” providing 
for mothers and sisters and another one was hardly 
more noticeable than the addition of a blade to a field 
of grass. But most boys go about it in the usual way. 
selling newspapers, peddling shoe-strings or strutting 
around in the undistinguished uniform allotted to mes- 
senger bovs. Ike Silber. cursed by inheritance with 
imagination from a father who had died while working 
to invent a perpelual-motion machine, [ke Silber could 
not settle down to any of those things. He tried first 
one and then another of the means of provender and 
gave them up in disgust because they did not offer 
possibilities to satisfy his imagination. 

Accustomed as his mother was, to hunger. having 
starved for vears while her husband, a good-enough 
tailor, worked at his trade only when he needed money 
to buy some tools or make some wheels to finish the 
machine that was to bring wealth and fame to the Sil- 
bers, she protested violently every time Ike “dropped” 
a job or changed to a new one. 

What made Ike so dreamy and unsteady was a mass 
of intricate little wheels and curiously twisted axles 
to which weights of different shapes hung at different 
angles from each other. It was “the machine.” It 
stood on a table between two windows of the front 
room facing the rails of the Third Avenue Elevated 
Railway. It had not been disturbed since Ike’s father 
had been taken to the hospital. For Mrs. Silber. 
thouch she had never said so, had had infinite faith in 
the ultimate success of her husband. She had always 
looked upon him as a superior being, and had buttered 
her dry bread many a time with pride that she could 
eall such a man her husband. It was that pride, even 
more than faith in him, that made her pay only secon- 
dary attention to her children; to Ike as well as the 
others. For none of them, she had decided, were or 
would be like their father, who had been one in a 
thousand million men. 


UT [ke did have imagination. He had watched his 

father work and had become interested in the ma- 
chine more than any one in the house had guessed. He 
had heard his father say during the illness that took him 
away, that if he had had five thousand dollars he could 
have finished the machine. After the death of his 
father Ike had thought of nothing else: to get five 
thousand dollars in a hurry and finish the work of his 
father. Though he had frequently helped and had 
watched his father at work, Mrs. Silber forbade him to 
touch the mechine. It was a sacred thing. However. 
Ike was not discouraged by that, and figured that if hi 
but had the money, the five thousand dollars, his 
mother’s objection could be overridden, and she would 
let him take possession of the table between the win- 
dows of the front room. 

But how could one get such an amount of money’ 
Ike had gone into the newspaper selling business first. 
Yet, even from the best day, he could not save more 
than a dollar. On rainy days the savings were eaten 
up by losses. 

To say that he provided for his mother and sisters is 
putting it a deal too strong. It was only occasionally 
that he did.so. The job or the business interested him 
only so far as it offered hope of bringing him nearer 
lo his five thousand dollars. And because he had a vivid 
imagination he had little patience and changed from 
one bread-giving work to another in quest of something 

— ) 

It lasted three vears. At home his mother and sis- 
ters pined away on crusts and crumbs. 

“Tke.” the untimely aged mother would ery, “why 
don’t you settle down? Why? Look at me, your 
mother, look at your sisters, Ike. We have no clothes, 
no shoes. Look at yourself, Ike. Look at the other 





boy s. There is Mrs. Gins- 
berg’s son. She, too, is a 
widow and Solomon is 
about your own age. You 
graduated, he didn’t. And 
look at him. He has a posi- 
tion in a store, makes twelve dollars a week may- 
be. and will go higher, and his mother just bought 
a new shawl and he is spick and span. Ike, I tell 
you... Me... 

Yet his mother’s talk did not touch him. A job! 
Where would that bring him? How much could he 
save from ten, twelve dollars a week? How long would 
it take him to get that five thousand dollars to complete 
the machine? It was easy for Solomon Ginsberg to 
stick to a job. His father had not died working at a 
perpetual-motion machine. Of course, he could not say 
a word of all that to his mother, and, not having any- 
thing else to say, he would leave the house to roam the 
streets. How to get five thousand dollars was his one 
thought. The machine would materialize afterward. 













Five thousand dollars was too 
small a sum to compensate him 
for the loss of the smile of 
red-headed, black-eyed, full- 
lipped Esther Fein, the presi- 
dent's prwate secretary 


New York is a city indulging in epi- 
demics. Not only in so far as diseases 
are concerned but in all other walks of 
life and death. Frequently there may 
pass six months without a fire of any 
consequence. Then, one day, a fire 
breaks out somewhere: and for a 
month or six weeks the front pages of 
newspapers are full of-fire reports. Or 
if it happens that an irate wife shoots 
a faithless husband. for the next two 
months wives shoot faithless husbands 
every day. A cave-in of a subway 
station is followed by a wave of cave-ins; an automobile 
accident by a hundred similar happenings: a crime 
causes a crime wave: a suicide is followed by an epi- 
demic of suicides, and a bank-robbery by a series of 
bank-robberies. 

The period concerning us now was one in which bank 
messenger boys absconded with money and convertible 
values, and Ike Silber’s imagination was suddenly 
fired by the possibility of obtaining the amount he 
desired via the route that leads by or through a prison. 

For days and days he thought of nothing else. It 
crystallized itself into the following proposition: If he 
escaped, if he succeeded in making his getaway to an- 
other city and keeping hidden, well and good. If they 
should catch him, they would give him a sentence of a 
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few years. But when he would be set free he would dig 
out the money from a place of concealment, which he 
had chosen as he walked the river front, and would set 
about to finish the machine. Questions of morality 
hardly entered into the calculation. 

And behold, Ike Silber energetically selling news- 
papers for two weeks, day and night, to buy that pre- 
sentability without which the gates to a position in a 
bank are closed. 

“A good spirit must have visited him during sleep,” 
wondered his mother; and even the neighbors remarked 
the change and wished that the spirit of the boy's dead 
father would keep [ke at work. Then the great day came. 

Ike Silber, neat, in blue serge, brown tie and 
clean collar, applied for a position as office boy in 
the well-known Delancey Street Bank. They inves- 
ligated him the following day. The neighbors reported 
favorably, pleased to be of service to the poor widow. 
\ few days later he received a letter asking him to 
come ready for work the following Monday. 


Animated by his purpose to steal five thousand dol- 
lars, Ike, now Isidor Silber, worked early and late 
and so ingratiated himself by his willing- 
ness and air of wide-awakeness that even 


he occupied a better position he saw to it that 
his mother should have a new shawl and his little 
sisters new shoes for the fall holidays. 

There was no better employee than Isidor Silber in 
Schirmer’s bank; none more prompt, none more willing 
or more wide-awake. Isidor worked hard to gain the 
confidence of his employer and every day he hoped for 
the chance to get the ten thousand dollars in his pos- 
session and abscond with them. 


OMEHOW or other the first vear passed without a fa- 
vorable occasion. After his sixth month at the bank 
he could have easily gotten away with five thousand 
dollars, and, on a certain day, with eight thousand 
dollars, but by that time his salary had again been 
raised — to eighty a month — an unprecedentedly rapid 
advancement in Schirmer’s bank, and eight thousand 
dollars was not the goal Isidor had fixed in his mind. 
At the end of the first year Isidor was promoted to a 
tellership and his salary was increased to a hundred 
dollars a month. Esther Fein now stopped more fre- 
quently inside the wire cage and spoke a few words to 
the boy. She recognized in him, as all the others had, 
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a new increase in salary as recognition of his untiring 
work, was too much to give up for a paltry ten thousand 
dollars. It was, after all, counting the possibilities of 
future increases, not more than three years’ salary. It 
was also a situation very different from the one of 
former days when five thousand dollars had bulged large 
in Ike’s eves. 

When selling newspapers on the streets, prison fare, 
prison garb, prison solitude, hardly held any terror for 
the boy. It was not very different then from his daily 
life. But to the hundred-and-fifty-dollar-a-month bank 
clerk, to the treasurer of the I. H. A., to the guest of 
Mr. Reisin the cashier, and to the friend of his 
daughter, Eve, prison, shame, was indeed a prospect. 
The more his circle enlarged, the more he was trusted. 
the greater was the sum Isidor Silber set before him- 
self as compensation for the risk and the loss he should 
incur in absconding from the bank. And always he 
worked harder to gain more confidence and higher 
place that should enable him to come into pos- 
session of the sum of money which kept on grow- 
ing bigger and bigger as his salary was increased and 
his position bettered. In recognition of his good work 
his salary was increased every few months and, 
at the age of twenty-one, at the death of Mr. 





the president of the bank, shrewd and 
observing as he was, saw in the * 
inaterial of a superior quality. Clean, neat, 
exact, he was trusted daily more and more. 
But not for one moment did Isidor swerve from 
his purpose. A month after he had entered 
the employ of the bank he was sent to deposit 
two thousand dollars in another bank, and a 
week later almost double that amount. He 
could have made his getaway then, 2s he had 
to cross the Hudson on the ferry and deposit 
the money with a Jersey institute. The river 
crossed, Isidor’s head had begun to swim and 
his heart was beating irregularly as he fin- 
gered the crisp bills he had in the leather 
wallet. But it was not enough. It was four- 
teen hundred dollars short of the sum he had 
set his mind on. So he shook the immature 
temptation from him and returned to New 
York with the receipt of the Jersey bank safe 
in his pocket. 

A few months later Preside it Schirmer put 
the boy to a test. He purpy oly dropped 
a roll of bills as he walked by the little 
table at which Isidor was closing the office 
mail. It was after office hours and the boy 
was alone with the president in the room. 
When Mr. Schirmer left the room Isidor’s 
eve caught the package of greenbacks. He 
pounced upon it. Quick as lightning he fin- 
gered the bills over. The total was short 
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“The Wind in the South” 


Thrilling Drama Based upon a Critical Epoch 


in the West’s Development 


4y Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


The author of this new serial was brought up 
in the wilds of the West; at eighteen he had 
never been in a real city, had never been in- 
side a theatre, did not know the daily. news- 
paper. He has watched, participated in the 
developmert of the country, and he has begun 
setting dcwn his experiences in fictional form. 
In ““The Wind in the South” there is every- 
thing that one wants in fiction. 


The April McClure’s 15 Cents 


Reisin, the cashier of Schirmer’s bank, Isidor 
Silber was promoted to the office that paid 
four thousand dollars a year. 

Eve Reisin had heard her father praise 
Isidor Silber since she was fourteen years old. 
For old Mr. Reisin was not the type of man 
who had other interests beside his work. 
Some people carry their homes to their offices 
and others their offices to their homes. Old 
Reisin talked shop all the time. So it hap- 
pened that Eve knew all about Isidor’s hon- 
esty and efficiency and the great future that 
was in store for the boy. 

When Isidor Silber had taken over her 
father’s job he began to frequent the Reisin 
home and Mrs. Reisin thought it well for her 
only daughter to have such a prospect. She 
too had heard about Silber’s father having 
been a distinguished inventor, which fact 
added to Isidor’s eligibility as a future hus- 
band for her daughter. 

It may seem strange to those who are un 
acquainted with Jewish psychology that Isi- 
dor Silber’s position in the bank did not give 
the boy half the social prestige that the 
reputation of being a distinguished inventor's 
son gave him. That the father died without 
succeeding did not matter. In matters spirit- 
ual, in “higher”? matters success does not 
count as much as in business. In olden days, 
in Russia or Rumania, a man’s ancestry, the 








of the sum his father had said was necessary 
to finish the machine. It was of no use te nim. 

“Mr. President,” he rushed after Mr. Schirmer, “I 
found this package on the floor.” 

He did not understand the broad smile of the shrewd 
old man who shook hands with him and praised and 
thanked him. And he did not know that Mr. Schirmer 
went immediately to his private office to count the bills. 
They were all there. Not a single one missing. 

**Now they will trust me more than ever,” thought 
Isidor as he returned home that evening. 

The following day every one in the office knew what 
had happened and the cashier, who had seldom spoken 
a word to the boy before, slapped him on the back as he 
said: “* Honesty pays, my boy.” 

Isidor’s salary had been forty dollars a month till 
then. At the end of that month it was raised to sixty. 
(nd with the raise of the salary there came a change in 
the boy’s estimation of wealth. Five thousand dollars 
was no longer the biggest sum revolving in his mind. 
l'o a sixty-dollar-a-month bank clerk the sum no longer 
appeared as big as he fore. 


A FEW weeks later he was actually in the position 
+. of running away with the sum he had first de- 
sired. But Isidor’s aim had moved higher now. 
He began to think that the original sum might not 
be sufficient to finish the machine. And he had 
also made some friends among the people in the 
bank. He did not feel that a small sum like five thou- 
sand dollars would compensate him for their company. 
They had paid no attention to him when he was merely 
the “new boy”, but after Isidor had won the compli- 
ments of Mr. Schirmer and was given a higher position 
the young men admitted him to their company. Five 
thousand dollars was too small a sum to compensate 
him for the loss of their companionship and the smile 
of the red-headed, black-eyed, full-lipped Esther Fein, 
the president's private secretary. Ten thousand dol 
lars was the new sum he finally fixed upon. His taste 
for food and clothes had undergone a change. The 
better quality of both now appealed to him. And as 


one who was going to go far. Isidor, who now fre- 
quented the homes of several office friends and had 
become a member of a society, and, shortly afterward, 
its treasurer, no longer looked upon Esther Fein as an 
unobtainable goddess. He bridged that when his salary 
had been increased to eighty dollars. When it had 
been increased to a hundred Esther Fein was on his own 
level and a little later Isidor began to think her “ plain” 
compared to some young ladies to whom he had been 
introduced. 

Also the sum of ten thousand dollars had lost its 
force. The risk was too great and the sum was too 
small. He earned now, the second half of the second 
year in the bank, a hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
He had a number of friends. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the junior branch of the I. H. A. Society. There 
were a number of young ladies with whom he danced and 
one, the daughter of the cashier of his bank, in whom he 
was interested. His own sisters, in the meanwhile, 
had grown to womanhood. Occasionally some of his 
friends came to see him at his home, him or Sophy, his 
older sister, and those friends were shown the machine 
on the table between the two windows. They no longer 
lived on Third Avenue, with the Elevated rumbling day 
and night and making speech a deaf-and-dumb show, a 
lip-reading affair. They lived now on a side street, 
noisy enough for others, but a heaven to those who 
have lived where the Silbers had. 

That machine, standing there unfinished, was a sort 
of title to nobility. It became known among friends 
that Isidor Silber’s father had been a great inventor. 
Of course it was also whispered that he had died very 
poor, but the East Side is singularly tolerant to poverty 
when it happens to an extraordinary man. Indeed, 
great men, poets, writers, artists, inventors, gain in 
prestige when they are poor. Jewish literature and 
legends, like those of all other people, are full of sad 
tales of extraordinary people starving for the benefit 
of humanity. 

The respect in which he was held by his friends, and 


*Yuchus”’ was what counted. Money, wealth, 
did not count at all. The number of Rabbis. 
of learned men in the lineage, was what counted. A 
Rabbi in the family balanced six merchants. One 
who wrote songs, poems or prose conferred nobility 
upon three generations to come, no matter if he had 
starved while he lived or had left his family in dire pov- 
erty. His sons were sure to get great dowries from rich 
men desiring to get the good blood for their daughters. 


“VE, who had inherited quite a fortune: all the savings 
of her father and the twenty thousand dollars paid 
by the insurance company at the death of the old man. 
could hope for a better husband, as far as salary and 
position went, than Isidor Silber. She was beautiful 
and accomplished. She could dance, she could play the 
piano, sing a little, paint a little. But Isidor’s past was 
a romantic one, he was the son of a great inventor who 
had died before coming into his own. She was, there- 
fore, only too willing to respond to the boy's courtship. 
He courted assiduously but had not yet declared him- 
self. Now that he earned enough money, money began 
to lose its precise value in his eyes. Greenbacks, yellow- 
backs, piles of gold, of silver, tens, hundreds, hundreds 
of thousands passed through his hands daily, and as 
they passed they lost their charm, their hold upon the 
young cashier. No amount of money could tempt him 
to abscond. But the loss of that temptation also tem- 
pered his ambition in the bank. As his mother no 
longer objected Isidor began to potter about with the 
machine. It did not take him very long to understand 
the intricacies of its wheels and cogs and weights, an¢ 
the desire reawakened, he absorbed himself in his 
father’s perpetual motion machine. He had enough 
money to buy tools and order wheels. 

The certainty of life’s run held no pleasure for 
the boy. He was certain to have as much money 
as he needed. He was certain to hear ‘Yes’ should 
he decide to ask Eve to marry him. The only thing 
uncertain was the machine. It absorbed him more 
and more. Like his father who had thought him- 
self daily nearer to the final [Continued on page 4-| 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 


The Winged Scourge of the Dark 


Oppressors, Devourers of the Weak, Are Not Confined to Humanity 


HE windless gray-violet dusk, 

soft as mole’s fur, brooded 

low over the bushy upland 

pasture. In the shallow val 
ley below, a gleam of yellow lamp- 
light shone steadily from the kitchen 
window of the little backwoods farm 
house. Faint, comfortable sounds 
floated up on the still air from the low 
roofed barn, where the two horses, 
resting after a hard day's work, reveled 
in their generous feed of oats. There 
was a soft creaking, a rattle and a 
splash, as the farmer's wife, a dim 
gray figure, drew a bucket of water 
from the deep well in the center of the 
farmyard, From a patch of alder 
swainp bevond the brook which 
threaded the valley a bull-frog uttered 
his hoarsely mellow croak, repeating 
it several times with subtle variations 
as if trying to improve the note 
Twilight and the dew-fall hushed the 
world to peace. 

In the rough fipland pasture, among 
the scattered stumps and patches of 
juniper and young fir-seedlings, some 
five or six brown rabbits were at play 
in the sheltering dusk like care-free 
children. They went leaping softly 
this way and thal, passing and repass 
ing each other in what looked almest 
like the set figures of a dance. At 
intervals one of the furry little players 
would stop short and thump heavily 
with his strong hind-paws upon the 
firm, close-cropped turf, producing a 
curious dully-resonant sound. At the 
signal all the other players would turn 
about, as if on drill, and continue the 
game with what looked like a new 
figure. 

In the midst of this furry merry- 
making, from the dark woods which 
overhung the back and northern side 
of the pasture, came a strange and 
ominous voice. Whuh-whoo-oo, 
Whuh-whoo-vo. deep-toned, long 
drawn, sonorous, and thrilling with 
an indescribable menace, it sounded, 
twice, across the quiet dusk. 


T THE first note the play of the 
rabbits stopped short, as if all the 
players had been smitten instantane- 
ously into stone. In the next half- 
second the majority of them darted 
frantically into the shelter of the near- 
est bushes, with a momentary flicker 
of white tail-fluffs as they vanished. 
The rest, as if too panic-stricken to 
move, or else fearing the revelation of 
movement, simply crouched flat where 
they were, motionless save for the wild 
pounding of their frightened hearts. 
Their shadowy fur melting perfectly 
into the dusk and the shadowy turf, 
so long as they kept still they were as 
invisible as their companions who had 
found refuge under the bushes. And 
they kept still, as if frozen. 

It was perhaps half a minute later 
when a great dim form, as noiseless 
as the passing of a cloud-shadow, came 
Winnowing low, on downy wings, over 
the bushes of the silent pasture. It 
seemed but a fragment of denser dusk 
come alive — except for its dread- 
ful eves. These eyes — great, round, 
palely-shining globes — searched the 
thickets and the open spaces with 
deadly intentness, as their owner 
swept hither and thither with his head 
stooped low, on the watch for any 
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{t this juncture of the battle 
the male bird arrived. In silence 
he shot down and struck at the 


great gray lynx who rose to meet 


this new attack with the mother 
owl still clawing at her back 






slightest motion or sign of life. But 
nothing stirred. 

Then, just as the dim shape drifted 
over the open space where the rabbits 
were crouching, it opened its sickle 
shaped beak and gave forth a sudden, 
piercing cry, terrible and startling 
This Was too much for the over struny 
nerves of the crouching rabbits. They 
sprang into the air as if shot, and 
leaped frantically for the bushes 
The dim form swooped, struck: and 
the nearest fugitive felt himseli 
clutched in neck and back by knife 
edged talons hard as steel. He gave 
one short scream of terror, strangled 
on the instant. Then he was swept 
into the air, kicking spasmodically. 
And the dim shape bore him off into 
the deeps of the woods, to the hollow 
where its fierce mate and savage 
nestlings had their home. 


HE great horned owl alighted with 

his prey on a stout, naked branch 
which stood out conveniently béside 
the spacious hole in the ancient, half 
dead maple-tree which formed his 
dwelling. He laid the limp body of 
the rabbit across the edge of the nest, 
half in the hole and half out of it, and 
with a curious, formal bobbing of his 
fiercely tufted head he sidled up close 
to his mate, softly snapping his hooked 
beak by way of greeting, and giving 
utterance to a low, twittering sound 
that seemed ridiculously unsuitable 
to such a ferocious countenance as his. 
His mate, larger than he and even 
more savage-looking, had herself just 
returned from a successful hunt, laden 
with a luckless duck from some back- 
woods farmyard. Her two owlets, 
nearly half-grown but still downy, 
were tearing greedily at the duck and 
bolting huge mouthfuls of it, feathers 
and all. She herself had already 
satisfied her appetite — having prob- 
ably gulped down two or three mice 
and small birds, captured on the edge 
of twilight, before bringing home the 
duck to her brood. She was not so 
unselfish as her mate, who, blood- 
thirsty and insatiable marauder though 
he was, could boast, nevertheless, of 
no small domestic virtue. A model 
spouse and father, he seldom con- 
sulted his own needs till he was sure 
that his mate and his voung were fed. 
Now, having assured himself that all 
were supplied, he turned again to his 
prey. Holding it down with both 
feet, securely, he tore the skull apart 
with his sharp and powerful beak, and 
devoured first the head, which he 
considered the choicest morsel, bolt- 
ing it bones and all. In the mean- 
time his mate, moved purely by the 
hunting lust, had sailed noiselessl, 
from her perch and winnowed off 
between the dark and silent tree- 
trunks to seek for other prey. 

Having swiftly and voraciously sat- 
isfied his appetite, the great owl 
wiped his crimsoned beak on the edge 
of the nest, sat up very erect, and for 
a few moments solemnly watched his 
youngsters still tearing at the carcass 
of the duck. He was massively built, 
broad-breasted, and about two feet in 
length from the tip of his short, broad 
tail to the crown of his big, round 
head with its two fierce, hornlike ear- 
tufts. In color he was a mixture of 
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soft browns, gravs and fawns, above, distributed trreg 
vlariy in vague bars and splashes, while below he was 
of a creamy buff, delicately barred with deep chocolat 
he wick . cireul ir clises of flat featheri v whic h sur 
rounded his eves were cream-white, sha’ ag into fawn, 
and between them came down a frowning, pointed 
brow of darker feathers. His eves. »¥traordinarily 
bright and cruel, were enormous, as rounc as full 
moons, of a gemlike vellow with great staring pupils of 
jetty black. They were fixed in their sockets as 
with all owls so that when he wished to turn them 
he had to turn his whole head with them. Hi: look 
was always a full-faced stare, challenging anc? .ame 
lessly savage. His legs and feet were thickly and softly 
feathered in white. right down to those inexorable 
horn-colored talons whose clutch could throttle a full 
’ own goose in a few seconds 

l'o ordinary ears, of man or beast che silence of the 


forest, at this hour, was absolute. But to the great 


owl's super-sensitive ear-drums — veritable micro 
phones, they were the darkness was filled with 
nnumerable furtive sounds. \ far-off beech-ieaf. 


uddenly unburdening itself of a gathering load of dew, 
spoke loudly, though without significance, to him. He 
caught the infinitesimal whisper of crowded voung 
twigs as they occasionally stretched themselves in 
Down in the thick earth-darkness close 
to the ground, perhaps fifty feet away, he detected the 
stealthy, padded footfalls of a prowling lynx, so light 
as to be s« ure ely audible to their owner himself. \ ith 
out moving his body he turned his head in the direction 
Phe lwnx, a brilliant 


their growth 


of the sound, and stared intently. 
tree-climber, was one of the verv few wild creatures 
whom he feared; and he held himself in tense readiness 
to signal for his absent mate and do battle. if neces 
sary, for his nest and voung. But the sinister foot-falls 
crept off in another direction, and he knew that his 
home Ww hii h was well concealed from the ground by 
a bushy growth of Indian pea and wild viburnum 
had not been discovered. 

\ minute or two later the grim listener on his high 
listening-post detected a fairy rustling which was not 
of stretching twigs or dew-laden leaves. It came from 
under a fir-thicket some fifty or sixty vards away; and 
«> faint it was that other ears than his could searce 


have caught it at a distance of ten paces But he knew 


it at once for the seurrying of the shy little wood-mice 
over the floor §@f the dead and crisp fir-needles. On 
downy wings he dropped from his perch and sailed, 
swift and soundless as thought, straight in beneath the 
overhanging fir-branches. His outstretched talons 
struck, like lightning, in two directions at once — and 
in one successfully. In that annihilating clutch a furry 
little life went out, without time for even a squeak of 
protest. The unerring hunter swept on without a 
pause, and rose to the nearest convenient limb. Set 
tling himself there for a moment he lifted his tiny 
victim in one claw — like a parrot eating a biscuit 
bit off its head daintily and swallowed it with an air 
of appreciating a titbit, and then bolted the body at one 
careless gulp. A few seconds later he was back again 
upon his home perch, sitting upright as stiffly as a 
sentry at salute, his great eves flaming spectrally 
through the dark 


A ND now thin pencils of pale light began to penetrate 
. the uppermost branches of the crces, giving an ink 
black edge to the shadow below. As the first slender 
ray reached him the great owl opened his beak and 
ruffled up the feathers aticuct his neck. 

Whuh-whoo-oo, VW nuh-whoo-oo0-00, he calle 1, a hollow, 
long-drawn cry ati on one deep note, which seemed to 
come from scveral different quarters of the darkness at 
It was impossible. indeed, for any of the timid 
lurkers in the coverts, who listened to it with quivering 
hearts, to make out just where it did come from. But 
his far-off mate heard it, and knew. And from some 
where away bevond the other side of the pasture, came 
muffled by distance and ghostly dim 
[t signified to him that she was 
on her way back to the nest. He waited motionless 
perhaps halt a minute, glanced at the two owlefs who 
sat solemnly in the doorway of the nest digesting their 
heavy meal, and then sailed off through the silvering 
tree-tops to hunt fresh victims about the pasture-lands 


once. 


the respons. 
HW huh-whoo-« 2-00-00, 


and clearings 

“s he emerged into the open country, his soundless 
passing, through the strange, distorting light of the low 
moon, was like that of a specter — but unlike a specter 
he swept along with him a twisting and writhing shadow 
which gave warning of his approach. Mice, rabbits. 
chipmunks, even the dauntless and furious weasels, 
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slipped to cover. The field was as empty as a desert, 
except for one big black-and-white striped skunk which 
glanced up at him, unconcernedly, and went on digging 
up a mouse-nest. ‘Tyrant and assassin though he was, 
and audacious as he was murderous, and more than a 
match in beak and talons for several skunks at once, he 
had no inclination to come to close quarters with this 
self-assured little striped creature which carried such 
an armory of choking poison under its tail. He swerved 
sullenly off to the edge of the woods again, and con- 
tinued his flight along beneath their shadow till he 
reached the edge of the brook which flowed behind the 
farmyard. Here he dropped upon a momentarily 
unwary frog which was sitting, half-submerged, at the 
water's edge. He carried it to a near-by stump, and 
swallowed it whole. Then his ears caught «a soft, 
sleepy twittering from among the branches of a strag- 
gling thorn-bush some twenty or thirty yards down- 
stream. A sudden ray from the moon, just rising over 
the hill, had awakened a sleeping song-sparrow, and he 
had murmured some drowsy endearments to his mate 
who sat brooding her half-fledged nestlings close beside 
him. The next instant a monstrous shadowy form with 
blazing eves had burst in upon them. Both tiny par- 
ents were clutched simultaroously and squeezed to 
death before they had time to realize what doom had 
overtaken them. They were promptly gulped down, in 
quick succession: and then, sitting erect and solemn 
close beside the nest, the grim marauder proceeded to 
pick the half-naked nestlings from the nest one by one 
and to swallow them with deliberation. Though so 
small, they were the tastiest morsels he had sampled 
for a long time since the nestful of partridge eggs, 
just beginning to hatch, which he had ravaged some 
weeks earlier in the season. 

Up to this point, knowing that his greedy family 
was Well supplied, the great owl had had no thought but 
for his own feasting. Now, however, he felt it was 
time to hunt for bigger game for something sub- 
stantial to carry home to the nest. He winged swiftly 
across to the farmstead, where the barn and house and 
woodshed stood black against the low moon. No living 
thing was astir in the farmyard, except a big white cat 
prowling for mice along the edge of the barn. Though 
she was dangerous game he swooped at her without a 
moment's hesitation. But the [Continued on page 51| 





And here, as luck would have it, he found tivo turkey-hens on the topmost bough. 


In the next moment he 


had fallen upon the nearest, clutched her by the neck and choked her 
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Adventures at An Inn 


further Japanese Impressions 


ar 


As the Japanese drink almost no fresh milk, the cow is not treasured for it. 
but is used as a draught animal in the rice-fields 


Y EITHER the box of lunch nor 

| the automobile to take us to the 

station was ready, though both 

had been ordered the previous 

night. We waited until twenty minutes 

before train time: then made a dash for 

the station in a taxi which happened 

along providentially — something taxis 
seldom de in Tokyo. 

The drive took us several miles across 
the city. Through a picturesque and 
incoherent jumble of street traffic, over 
canals, past the huge concrete amphi- 
theatre in which wrestling bouts are held, 
across a steel bridge spanning the Sumida 
River, through a maze of muddy streets 
lined with open-fronted shops partially 
protected from the hot sun by curtains of 
indigo cotton bearing advertisements in 
large white Chinese characters, we flew 
precariously, facing collisions half a dozen 
times yet magically escaping them as one 
always does behind a Japanese chauffeur. 
It is said that the Japanese chauffeur is 
not, as a rule, a good mechanic: as to that 
I cannot say, but I assure you he can 
drive. At an incredible speed he will 
whirl you through the dense slow-moving 
crowds of a street festival, or around the 
hairpin curves of a muddy mountain 
pass with one wheel following the slippery 
margin of a precipice, but he will never 
hurt so much as a hair of your head, 
unless, perchance, it hurts your hair to 
stand on end. 

The Ryogoku Station, where we found 
our friends awaiting us, is a modest 
frame structure, terminus of an unim- 
portant railway line serving the farming 
and fishing villages of the Boso Peninsula 
— which depends from the mainland in 
such a way as to form the barrier between 
Tokyo Bay and the Pacific. 

The train seemed to have been awaiting 
us. It started as soon as we had boarded 
it, and was presently rocking along 
through open country at twenty-five or 
thirty miles an hour. There was some- 
thing of solemn playfulness about that 
little train. The cars were no heavier 
than street-cars and the locomotive 
would have made hard work of drawing a 
pair of Pullmans, yet in its present role it 
gave a pompous performance, hissing, 
whistling and snorting as importantly as 
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Typical Japanese women of the peasant class are strong, huppy 


and industrious. 
solutely no place for the drone. 





light-hearted, no matter how hard their labor. 


Work with them is a duty, and there is ab- 
They are always merry and 











































I shall never forget the quiz- 
sical, puzzled gaze of that 
coolie with a load of wood 
on his back and a two-and- 
a-half-puff pipe in his mouth 


though it were the engine of a great 
express. The little guards, too, joined 
gravely in the game, calling out the names 
of rice-field stations as majestically as 
though each were a metropolis. And 
the very landscape took its place in the 
whimsy, for our toy train ran over it as 
over a flat rug patterned with little green 
rice-fields. 

The Japanese Government, which so 
wofully mishandles its telephones and 
cables, does better with its railroads. 
They are fairly well run. ‘Trains are 
almost invariably on time, and the cars 
are not uncomfortable, although the 
narrower gauge of the Japanese reads 
makes them necessarily smaller than our 
cars, 

The ordinary Japanese sleeping-car is 
divided into halves. One half is like an 
American Pullman sleeper, very much 
scaled down in size, while the other half 
resembles a European wagon-lit in minia- 
ture, with a narrow aisle at one side and 
compartments in which the berths are ar- 
ranged transversely to the train. 

As in Europe, there are three classes of 
day coaches. Except where trains are 
overcrowded, as they often are, one may 
travel quite as comfortably second-class 
as first. Coaches of all three classes are 
like street-cars with long seats running 
from end to end at either side. Usually 
the car is divided in the middle by a parti- 
tion, the theory being that one end is for 
smokers, but in practise the Japanese 
who are inveterate users of tobacco, seen 
to smoke when and where they please 
while traveling. 

Express trains carry dining-cars whicl 
are like small reproductions of ours 
Some of these diners serve Japanes 
style meals, some European, and som: 
both. 

Much thought has evidently bee: 
given to making travel easy for English 
speaking people. Each car of ever: 
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{s running hot water is a luxury in Japan, one tub of water 
must do for all the members of the household 


train carries a sign giving, in English, the train’s desti- 
nation; time-tables printed in English are easily 
obtained, railroad tickets are printed in both languages, 
and the name of each town is trebly set forth on railroad 
station signs, being displayed in English, in Chinese 
characters and in kana the latter being, as I have 
said in a previous article, a simplified form of writing 
by phonetic symbols which every Japanese can 
read. 

(s in the United States, station porters wear red caps, 
but they have the European trick of passing baggage 
in and out of the car windows, so that the doorways are 
not blocked with baggage when passengers wish to get 
on and off Also at stations of any consequence there 
are boys wearing green caps, who peddle lunches, tea 
and newspapers. ‘The Japanese railway lunch is an in- 
stitution as highly organized as the English railway 
lunch. On the platforms of all large stations you can 
purchase almost any sort of lunch you desire, neatly 
wrapped in paper napkins and packed in an immacu- 
late wooden box. On each box the date is stamped, 
«0 that the traveler may be sure that everything is 
fresh. You may get a box containing liberal portions 
of roast chicken and Kamakura ham, with salad and 
hard-boiled eggs and a dainty bamboo knife and fork; 
or if you wish a light repast, a box of assorted sand- 
appetizing as sandwiches 
Or, again, vou 
similarly 


wiches, thin, ‘moist and 
should always be but so seldom are 
may get a variety of Japanese dishes, 
packed. 

On this trip I selected a box of that delicacy known 
hi, and was not sorry that my order for lunch 
overlooked at the hotel 
of a palatable combination of rice and shredded sea- 
bream cooked in a sauce containing saké, which obliter- 
utes the fishy taste of the sea-bream. The box cost me 
the equivalent of seventeen cents, chop-sticks included. 
rom the green-cap boy who sold it to me I also pur- 
chased, for five cents, an earthenware pot containing 
tea, and a small cup, and when I had drunk the tea | 
that I could have the pot refilled with hot 


learned 
water at practically any station, for a couple of cents 


tS fai-mesl 


had been Tai-meshi consists 


more 

English traveler leaves the railway 
lunch basket in the train when he is done with it, your 
Japanese traveler leaves the teapot and cup. Drinking 
the philosopher's beverage I found myself wondering 
whether such a system would be successful in the United 
States I concluded that it would not Some of the 
lunch-baskets and teapots would get back to their right- 
ful owners, but many would disappear. ‘There is a cer- 
tain type of American, and he is numerous, who has a 
constitutional aversion to conforming to a nice, orderly 
custom of this kind. He has too much let us call it 
for that If he thought the lunch-basket 
und teapot worth taking home he would take them 
home; nor would he be deterred by the mere fact that 
not his, having only been rented to him. 
His subconscious sense of the importance of his own 
’ would lift him over any little obstacle of 
hat kind. Without thinking matters out he would 
eel that because he had used them they were his. 
Vhat he had should use — even 
hough its usefulness to him was past. Wherefore, if 
ie thought the basket and the teapot not worth taking, 
ie would stamp his “personality” upon them. He 
night take the basket apart to see how it was made, or 


Just as vour 


mitiative 


hey were 


‘personality 


used no one else 


he might draw out his pen- 
knife and cut holes in it. 
Then he would consider what 
to do with the teapot. Find- 
ing that it fitted nicely in the 
palm of his hand, and sens- 
ing by touch its brittleness, 
he would want to use it as a 
missile. If he prided him- 


self on the accuracy of his 
pitching he would throw it 
at a telegraph pole, but if he 
that he 
pole he 


felt quite certain 
could not hit a 


would wait for a 
large rock pile or a 
factory wall, and 
would hurl it against 
that with all his 
might, to make the 
largest possible ex- 
plosion, 

People often ask 
me whether the Jap- 


anese are honest 
Doubt on this sub- 
ject is, I believe, 


largely due to the old 
story that Chinese 
tellers are employed 
in Japanese banks 
all Chinamen being 
trustworthy and all 
Japanese the reverse. 
I know of no better 
example of the vital- 
ity of a lie than is afforded by the survival of this 
one. It is a triple lie. Japanese banks do not have 
Chinese tellers. The Japanese as a race are no more 
dishonest than other people. The leading bankers of 
Japan. many of whom I have met, are men of the 
highest character and the greatest enlightenment, and 
would be so recognized in any land. Nor is this 
merely my opinion. It is the opinion I have heard 
expressed by several of the greatest bankers in the 
United States — men who have done business with 
Japanese bankers and who know them thoroughly. 

I should not have touched upon this subject were it 








The bathtub of the proletariat consists of 
nothing more nor less than a large barrel 
with a small charcoal stove attached 
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not that I have heard the fable of the “‘Chinese tellers” 
repeated by persons who might reasonably be expected 
to have better sense than to believe it. For, of course. 
no banking system could be carried on in a land where 
dishonesty was universal. 

As for the average of probity among the peo. 
ple at large I can say this— that if I were obliged 
to risk leaving a valuable possession in a public place, 
on the chance of its being found by an honest per- 
son and returned to me, I should prefer to take 
the risk in Japan than in most other countries, 
Certainly, I should prefer to take it there than 
in the United States — unless I could specify certain 
rural sections of the United States, where I should feel 
that my chances were better than 
in the neighborhood of New York. 

The Japanese are respecters of 
property, private and public. One 
may visit the historic buildings of 
Japan without seeing a single evi- 
dence of vandalism. I was im- 
mensely struck by this. It was 
so unlike home! More — than 
once, over there, I thought of a 
visit I paid, some years ago, to 
Monticello, the beautiful old 
mansion built near Charlottes 
ville, Virginia, by Thomas Jetfer 
son, and of what the caretaker 
told me. All visitors, he said, 
had to be watched. Otherwise 
vines would be torn from the walls 
of the house, bricks chipped, and 


marble statuary broken. They 
had even found it necessary 
to build an iron fence around 


Jetfferson’s grave to protect the 


monument from American pa- 
triots who would like to take 
home little pieces of it as sou- 
ventrs. 


The custom of visiting historic 
places and the graves of historic 
figures is much more common in 
Japan than America. Many of 
Japan's most famous monuments 
ure entirely unprotected, but in- 
stead of knocking them to pieces 
tw get souvenirs the Japanese will 
burn a little incense before them, 
and perhaps leave his visiting 
card on the spirit of the departed. 
Or he may write a poem. 

Dr. John H. Finley has told me a story which well 
illustrates the delicate and reverential attitude of the 
Japanese in such matters. 

When Baron — now Viscount — Shibusawa came 
to the United States several years ago, a banquet was 
given in his honor in New York by the Japan Society, 
of which Dr, Finley was then president. The Baron, 
who was even then nearing the age of eighty, is one of 
Japan's most distinguished and enlightened men. A 
financier of international reputation, founder of the 
first modern bank in his native land, he used often to be 
spoken of as “the J. P. Morgan of Japan”, though sine 


2 


At Asakusa, the great popular temple of Tokyo, the fortune-telling business is so brisk 
that great crowds are always gathered there 
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= MeCLURE’S for MARCH Adventures at An Inn 31 
= jis retirement from active business about a decade ago These remarks and others revealing their interested 
me ie has become even more famous, perhaps, for his speculations as to which women of our party were 
jadership in countless benevolent and patriotic move- married to which men, were translated to us by the 
_ gents, and for his passion for the idea of building up a friend who had organized the excursion. Being a good 
wr gmpathetic understanding between the United States deal of a wag, he let them talk about us until the sub- 
“ ind Japan. e ___ ject seemed to be exhausted. Then he addressed a cas- 
m At the banquet Dr. Finley remarked to the guest of ual question, in Japanese, to the husband across the 
ke jnor that he heard he had sent an emissary with a way. Ihave seldom seen a man look more disconcerted 
= wreath to be laid upon the grave of Townsend Harris, than that one did just then. He answered the ques- 
~ fst American Minister to Japan, who is buried in tion, but that was the last word we heard him speak. 
a brooklyn. ; -_ . Chough an hour passed before he and his wife got off 
“No,” said Baron Shibusawa, “that is not exactly the train, and though they had until then talked vol- 
el shat occurred. I did not send the wreath. I took it ubly together, the complete silence which came over 
: myself and laid it on the grave. And I wrote two them was not broken by so much as a monosyllable 
; sms in memory of ‘Townsend Harris and hung them — until they reached the station platform. There, how 


ever, we saw that they had begun to talk again, and 


" in the branches of a Japanese maple tree overhanging 
I had a 


. his resting-place.”” with gestures showing not a little agitation. 

f feeling that each was blaming the other for the whole 
r But to return to our railroad journey. affair. Relations between husband and wife are, in 
. The men among our Japanese fellow travelers were some respects at least, a good deal more alike in all 
x itting on the seats with their feet on the floor, as we countries than is commonly supposed. 

. do, but the women and children had slipped off their Let it be said in simple honesty and justice that I 
‘ dogs and were squatting in the seats with their backs to | myself had no claim to immunity from the critical in- 
: theaisle, looking out of the windows or dozing with their — spection of my Japanese fellow travelers, since I was 
| heads resting upon their hands, or against the window- always studying them. One notices that they gener- 


ally travel with less baggage than we use. The na- 
tional traveling bag is a large, strong handkerchief of 
silk or cotton, in which the articles carried on a journey 
are tied up. The elasticity of this container, which is 
called a furoshiki, is its great advantage. It is as large 
or as small as its contents require, and when it is empty 
vou do not have to lug it about by hand, like an empty 
suitcase, but merely put it in your pocket. 

The trouble with our style of suitcases and bags is that 


fame. One elderly lady was lying at full length on the 
gat, asleep, with her bare feet resting on the cushions. 
The Japanese are much less fearful than we of the inter 
et their fellow passengers may be taking in them; and 
indeed, so far as concerns strangers of their own race, 
they are justified in this, for Japanese travelers pay 
little or no attention to one another 

In foreigners they are more interested. A Japanese 
rho can speak English will frequently start a conversa- 





Gen (between the shafts), a sturdy brown 

lass with eyes like those of a wild deer. 

and a ready smile, was as pretty a peas- 
ant girl as I had seen in Japan 


was always room for mv cigars, cigarettes, books and 
kodak films. Her own things seemed to take no 
space at all. There reasons for this. 
A Japanese woman carries no hair-brush and wears 
her comb in her hair. Nor do the Japanese gen- 
erally take nightclothes with them on a journey,. for 
a clean cotton kimono, in which to sleep, is supplied 
by all Japanese hotels. More than once, when I saw 
Yuki starting off with us for a two or three days’ trip 
with baggage consisting of a furoshili tied to about 
the size of two ordinary novels, I thought of Johnnie 
Poe's famous “fifty-three pieces of baggage — a deck of 
cards and a tooth-brush.” 

A favorite theme for the decoration of the furoshiki 
embodies the signs of the Chinese zodiac, consisting of 
twelve animals. The Chinese calendar was adopted by 
the Japanese centuries ago, and they still take account 
of it, though they now generally use our Gregorian cal- 
endar for computing time But even so their era is not 
the Christian era, but dates [Continued on page 58} 


are several 





Everything about a Japanese bed is very comfortable except the 
funny little hard round pillow 





they are heavy, bulky and 
not adaptable. On one oc 


traveler from abroad, and will almost 
Rusties stare at the 


tion with th 
invariably endeavor to be helpful. 


stranger with a sort of dumb interest, just as American casion they are over- 
tustics might stare at a Japanese; and young Japanese crowded, on another we 
louts sometimes snicker when they see a foreigner, and carry them half empty. 


My own bags remind me of 


just as voung American louts 
the way I used to feel about 


omment upon him, 
especially 


might do on seeing a Japanese passing by 





ithe was wearing his national costume. 

“Pipe the Jap,” a New York street-corner loafer 
might exclaim; while similarly an ill-bred youth of 
Tokyo, Kobé or Yokohama might remark: ‘* Keto”, 
hich means “hairy foreigner.” The term keto is not 
intended to be complimentary, yet no more real harm 
Smeant by its user than would be meant by an Ameri- 
fan smart-aleck who should speak of “chinks”, 
“kykes” or “micks.”” Such terms merely exemplify 
the instinctive hostility of small-minded men the 
world over, for all who are not exactly like them- 
selves, 

_Some country Japanese who sat opposite us on our 
Yurney to the Boso Peninsula were clearly much inter- 
ested in us — particularly in the ladies of our party 
ad as so few foreigners understand the Japanese 
language, they felt safe in talking us over amongst 

emselves. 

“What a strange little thing to wear on one’s head!” 


tid the husband to the wife, referring to a neat little 


lurban worn by one of the ladies. 

“Yes,” said the wife, “and I don’t see how she can 
walk in those shoes with their tall, thin little heels. 
Aren’t they funny!” 


wine bottles in the cheery 
days when one could afford 
to regard such things with a 
somewhat critical eve. I 
always felt that wine bottles 
were either too large or too 
small. Pints held a little 
too much for one, vet not 
enough for two; and quarts 
held rather more than was re- 
quired by three, yet left four 
dissatisfied. Let us, how 
ever, drop this subject. De 
mortuis 

I was always struck with 
the fact that though the 
Japanese woman seems to be 
more heavily dressed than 
the foreign woman, and 
though her coiffure is gener- 
ally more elaborate, she 
carries so much less baggage 
when she trovels. In our 
maid Yuki's juroshiki there 





Yuki having her palm read in the house where father, son and 
grandson have told fortunes for over one hundred years 
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Edith longed to close her hands over that slim white throat, to tear the dazzling sash from the waist of the light-haired fairy in Steve’s arms 


A Story So Human That It Might 


DITH had decided — she would go 
with him to-night, this still June 
night that had dropped into a 
Puget Sound Ck tober! From her 
window she had gazed on the slow coming 
of darkness. 


lessly 


Everything vielded resist- 
the islands, the bay, the pines by 
the bridge, the tall cherry 
vard: stars alone emerged, until now the 
sky was pierced by sparks of fire, that 


seemed to urge her on 


trees m the 


It was cither go with him or let him pass 

and she couldn't bear 

that. Nor could she live through an- 

other dance like last Saturday's. Oh, 

he'd flirted before but always with an 

eye to its effect upon her. But with that light-haired 
fairy in his arms he had forgotten she existed! 

Edith had crept out of the dance hall and peered at 
them through a window. She longed to tear the 
dazzling sash from the waist of the girl, to close her 
hands over that slim, white throat that emitted laughter 


out of her life 


like a merry bell! She had suddenly sobered. From 
the next window a young fellow gazed at them. Such 


terrific agony beat on htis face that her own paled. 
Could he care for that girl more than she for Steve? 
She had wandered to the beach and listened to the slow 
repeated waves. . . 

The strangers had gone when she returned to the 
hall, and Steve her, protesting, in a waltz. 
* You're as cold as a potato,” he chided, as she held her 
eyes from his. “‘Who was she?” she asked. But he 
laughed down at her with that quick droop to his eyes 
that went through her like flame 

On the porch that night he'd half-apologized. He 


are W 


wasn't himself these days. Restless. Cities for him, 
oceans, the world How could the T ide with its 
thrice-a-week trips among these shut-in islands hold a 


fellow who'd “steamboated it” in Alaska, “‘tugged”” in 
Frisco, and knocked about Seattle wharves for years? 


“Come, gimme vour eves,”” he urged before he kissed 
them. ‘Promise — next Saturday we go.” But she 
couldn't promise then. 

How his face would light to-night when she told 


him! What hurried whisperings between dances! They 
must beat Irene and Joe home, get her “things” to the 
hoat pin the note to Mother to the mantle row like 
mad to Quilcine! The boat for Seattle left there at two. 


Be a Slice of Real Life 


In Place of God 


by Olive Edens 


Illustration by Lee Conrey 


“Edith, ain't you ever comin’ down?” Irene called 
from the hall below. 

As Edith passed her dresser she impulsively seized 
his picture. One like it — in the dashing uniform of a 
captain — was in a photographer's window on the main 
street of Quilcine and always drew women in front 
of it. Edith held the picture close, searching for 
something. 

“Edith, I'm goin’.” 

She dropped the picture with a stifled little sigh, then 
hurried down-stairs. 

"Night, Mother.” Her lips brushed the forehead 
of the woman sewing by the table. 

“Don't like you two goin’ off alone like this,” she 
grumbled. “If they wanted you bad enough they'd 
come for you.” But disapproval melted to pride as she 
surveyed her two daughters. 


OE does want me’’—TIrene was arranging with 
care a pink scarf over her pile of light curls 
“and he begs to come, but I won't let him. If he 
came on down here after the Tide gets in, we wouldn't 

get to dancin’ till most ten!” 
Joes Royle offer to come, Edith?” 
in her mother’s voice, and uneasiness. 
* Yes,” answered Edith absently. She stood back of 
her mother and had been looking about the room. It 
suddenly came over her that she was leaving the room 
she had spent her life in. The picture of a London 
square above the mantel abruptly stood out—the 
moonlight, the trees, the glimmer of lamp-posts, the 
rush of people! She'd always imagined Seattle like 


Reproach was 


that park in London. She'd know — to- 
morrow! Her heart caught at the thought. 

“Then why don’t you let him?” 

“We'd be later than ten. After the 
Tide docks Steve takes the mail over to 
the post-office in the tender, so the boys 
can have half an hour’s more dancin’.” 
She spoke proudly. 


“Folks are talk * 
“Good night, Mummy.” Trene 
planted a big kiss on her mother’s 


mouth, then followed it with a love pat. 
Edith straightened quickly, 
thing fine in the flash of her clear brown 
eves. “Don’t care what they say.” Then 
her arms wound tenderly about her 
mother as she kissed her again. 

Irene was pulling the peg from the front gate when 
Edith caught up with her. A slice of white beneath 
her coat told the way across the pine-tree bridge on to 
the beach. 

A swollen high tide reached to the line of driftwood 
The girls threw the anchor in the bow of the boat, 
shoved away from shore, stroked perfectly together. 
The boat headed for a light down the coast — Madrona 
Point. 

“You know, Edith,” 
five minutes’ stiff rowing 
to-night. Didn't want to let on to 
we re engaged!” 

** Trene!” 

“Mustn't tell. Can't get married for years — may- 
be... . Joe don’t get morn a hundred twenty 4 
month. Steve gets twice that much — “tain’t a bit fair!’ 

** Does Steve get twice that much?” 

**Most three hundred, didn’t you know?” 

“No. He doesn’t tell me — things like that.” 

“Funny. But menare queer. All but Joe. Tellsme 
everything.” 

Edith braced her foot hard against the round of the 
boat and put power in her strokes. She was fighting 
against telling Irene her secret. Joe would be Captaim 
of the Tide after Steve left. Then Irene and he would 
marry. And live at Quileine . . . and keep on gomg 
to dances, until they were old, like Mother and Dad. 

Then they'd stay at home and worry about 
their children. While her own days ahead 7 
“You know, Edith, they’re [Continued on page 4) 


some- 


Irene lifted her oars after 
**Joe’s comin’ for me after 


Mother but 
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Love—the Love that Means . 


Salvation—Comes to 


The Wanderer 


of the 


Wasteland 
by Zane Crey 


Illustration by W. Herbert Dunton 


EADING a little girl out of the desert was a 
strange and wonderful adventure for Adam 
Larey whose lonely wanderings in the waste- 
land had forced him to kill, had forced him 
to witness tragedy upon tragedy. 

Driven there by a quarrel with a dissolute 
brother whom he had shot because of a Mexican 
girl, life had not been easy for Adam. . First he 
would have perished of starvation had not Dis- 
mukes, a prospector, appeared in the nick of time; 
again he would have died but for Indians who res- 
cued him. His wanderings renewed, Adam again 
met Dismukes, who turned 
his attention toward Death 
Valley, starting him on an- 
other journey of adventure 
in search of an unhappy 
woman whom Dismukes had 
found there. 

He had risked his life in 
vain to save Magdalene 
Virey from the death to 
which a jealousy-crazed hus 
band had condemned her; he 
had seen her die by an 
avalanche which Vire, knew 
sooner or later would crush 
their shack, and he had 
pursued Virey to his death ina 
repetition of the ghastly per- 
formance. 

Next he was able to repay 
his debt to Dismukes by 
rescuing him when he had been 
captured by thieves who were 
prepared to take his gold and 


put him to death by slow 
torture. 
And now Dismukes, having = 


~ 


garnered the amount of gold ; 
that he set out to obtain, was WE cet ont ’ 
gone—gone into the world to ¥ 

travel and enjoy himself. oS 
“Would he find what he 

sought?** Adam wondered. 

Dismukes had been gone 
only a few hours when Adam 
came across two men and a 
burro bearing a young girl. 

Several incidents aroused his 
Suspicions, so he followed and took the child away 
after a desperate fight. 

On the way back to her mother’s camp she told 
him her pitiful story. Her father had died of con 
sumption two years before, and her mother was ill 
of the same disease. They had no food. 

The mother lingered only a few days after Genie’s 
return. During her last moments she received Adam’s 
Promise that he would take care of her child and 
revealed to him the secret that a fortune in gold was 
buried beneath their shack. 

Then began the struggle to prevent Genie from suc- 


ee 


cumbing to grief over her mother’s 
death during the wait for her uncle to 
return and claim Ifer. 

Adam forced the child to walk miles 
every day in the effort to take her 
mind off her sorrow. He who had 

spoken to so few men and women in the desert now 
was inspired by a child. 


' I ‘IME passed. The days slipped by to make weeks, 
and weeks merged into months. Summer, with 


its hot midday hours, when man and beast rested or 
slept, seemed to shorten its season by half. 

As time went fleeting by, Adam now and then re- 
membered Dismukes, and these memories, with their 
speculations, were full of both gladness and pathos. 
He tried to visualize the old prospector in the new réle 
of traveler, absorber of life, spendthrift and idler. But 










“Wanny, you're all eyes,” cried 
“What's the matter with 
Why do you look so?” 


Genie. 
me 7 
She was beautiful. It 
a simple fact that he had over- 
looked, yet it distracted him 


seemed 


Adam's conception was not clear. On the contrary, 
his memory perfectly pictured Dismukes as he had 
been that last day, radiating with a white flame of rap- 
ture, king of his soul free—free to go forth and reap 
the long-tilled harvest of life. Nevertheless, Adam 
could never be sure in his heart that Dismukes would 
find what he sought. 

For the most part of the still, hot, waking hours, 
Adam, when he was not working or sleeping, devoted 
himself to Genie. The girl changed every day — how, 
he was unable to tell. ‘To him she grew to be more of a 
phenomenon than any of the strange desert creatures. 

Every morning at sunrise Genie knelt by her m_ th- 
er’s grave with bowed head and clasped hands, and 
every evening at sunset or in the golden dusk of twi- 
light she again knelt in prayer. 

“Genie, why do you kneel there — now?” asked 
Adam once, unable to contain his curiosity. ‘* You did 
not always do it. Only the last few weeks or a month. ° 

*T forgot I'd promised mother,” she replied. 

Andreas Canyon was far from the camp under the 
cottonwoods, but Adam and Genie, having once feasted 
their eyes upon its wildness and beauty and grandeur, 
went back again and again, so that presently the dis- 
tance in the hot sun was no hindrance, and the wide 
area of white, glistening, terrible cholla cactus was no 
obstacle. 








34 The Wanderer of the Wasteland 


The canyon yawned with wide mouth and huge 
yellow cliffs. Once inside the portal the illusion of a 
huge demon of the old mountain snarling down upon 
the desert was wholly and pleasantly dispelled. On 
one side were rocky jutting ledges full of caves and 
cracks and fringed by graceful desert plants; on the 
other rose a rather steep slope of flat rocks, laid like a 
mosaic of reds and bronzes, in the crevices of which 
grew soft, gray sage and pink-topped bisnagi cactus. 

Just beyond the mouth of the canyon and across the 
wide space from cliff to slope bloomed the most verdant 
and beautiful oasis of that desert region. 

Huge gray boulders, clean and old, and russet wit! 
lichen, made barricade for a clear stream of green 
water, as if to protect it from blowing desert 


“If I tell you why — will you promise never to speak 
of it — so long as you live?” he asked, solemnly. 

*“Never! I promise. Never, Wanny!” 

“Genie, I am an outcast. I am a hunted man. I 
can never go back to civilization and stay.” 

Then he told her the story of the ruin of his life. 
When he finished she fell weeping upon his shoulder 
and clung to him. For Adam the moment was sad and 
sweet. 

“But Wanny, you — could — go and — be — pun- 
ished — and then — come back!” she cried, between 
sobs. ‘“* You’d — never — have to — hide — any more.” 

Out of her innocence and simplicity she had spoken 
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mountain. They were of the same tribe as the old 
chief Charley Jim who had taught Adam so mucl: of 
the desert during those early, hard years over in the 
Chocolates. Adam always asked for news of Charley 
Jim, usually to be disappointed. He was a nomad, 
this old chieftain, and his family had his wandering 
spirit. Nor could Adam ever get any word about the 
dark-eyed Oella. 

Adam shouldered his load of fresh meat and took 
his way down out of the canyon where the encampment 
lay, to the well-beaten trail that zigzagged along the 
irregular base of the mountain. He had several 
miles to skirt along this wall before he came to 
the point where he was to cut across the wide 
arm of the valley, and at that point the trail 





sand. Yet there were little beaches of white 
sand, lined by colored pebbles. Green rushes and 
flags grew in the water. Bevond the stream on 
the side of the flat-rocked slope lay a many-acred 
thicket of mesquite, impenetrable except by 
birds and beasts. The green of the leaves seemed 
dominated by colors of the mistletoe. Balls and 
bunches of this parasite shone in the sunlight, 
bronze, yellow-green and dull red, with little 
berries of like color. 

“Oh, I love it here!” exclaimed Genie. 
ten to the palms whisper!” 

One place in which they always tarried was a 
sandy glade above the stream, sheltered on the 
west by a line of palms. Thev were eight in 
number and they stood so closely together that 
they formed a barrier against sun and wind and 
flving sand and rain. Only tiny streaks of gold 
sunlight gleamed through. The shade was dark 
and cool, in fact the most impenetrable and 
perfect shade Adam had ever seen cast by trees. 
No grass grew in that shade. The effect was like 
a blanketing of the sun. This glade, and its en 
virons, appeared to be tenanted only by birds 
and lizards. 

**Genie, vour uncle seems a long time coming 
back for vou,” remarked Adam. 

*T hope he never comes,” she replied 

Adam was surprised and somewhat discon- 
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With the April McClure’s there comes 
to us another master craftsman with a 
story that will possess you—lift you up 


“The Keeper of the Bridge” 
5y Donn Byrne 
Author of “‘The Foolish Matrons”’ 


And there will be a story by an author so 
pre-eminent as to be a fixture in McClure’s 


“There Are Smiles” 
6y Samuel Merwin 


which is a close-up of a beautiful lady 
that all the world adores until — 


The April McClure’s 15 Cents 


divided, the main one going straight north 
toward San Gorgonio Pass. This was the beaten 
track. 

Adam rested at the dividing point of the trails. 
The meat was heavy, the direct rays of the sun 
were hot, and the remainder of his journey must 
be plodded through soft sand. It was early in 
the day, clear and still. How gray and barren 
and monotonous the desert! Not a sound, not a 
movement! All seemed dead. 

Suddenly, his quick eye caught sight of some- 
thing that was moving. It changed the monoto- 
nous aspect of the desert. Was it a burro or ante- 
lope? Presently he decided the jerky motion be- 
longed to burros. And then he espied a darker 
moving speck back of them. A prospector with 
a brace of burros — common sight indeed it 
was to Adam, though not for the last few 
years. 

The man was coming from the south, but out 
side of the main trail, for which no doubt he was 
heading. Adam decided to wait and exchange 
greetings with him. After watching a while 
Adam was constrained to mutter: ‘* Well, if that 
fellow isn’t a great walker, my eyes are failing!” 
That interested him all the more. He watched 
burros and driver grow larger and clearer. Then 
they disappeared behind a long, low swell of sand 
fringed by sage, and dotted by mesquite. They 











certed at her reply, and vet strangely pleased. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Oh, I never liked him and I don’t want to go away 
with him.” 

“Your mother said he was a good man — that he 
loved you.” 

““Uncle Ed was good, and very kind to me. I I 
ought to be ashamed,” replied Genie. ‘* But he drank, 
and when he drank he kissed me — he put his hands 
on me. I hated that.” 

“Did you ever tell your mother?” inquired Adam. 

“Ves. I told her. I asked her why he did that 
And she said not to mind — only to keep away from 
him when he drank.” 

“Genie, vour uncle did wrong. and vour mother did 
wrong not to tell you so,” declared Adam, earnestly. 

“Wrong? What do vou mean — wrong? I only 
thought I didn't like him.” 

Well, I'll tell you some day. . . . But now, to go 
back to what vou said about leaving — you know I'm 
going with you when your uncle comes.” 

*Wanny, do you want that time to come soon?” she 
asked, wistfully. 

* Yes, of course, for your sake. 

a big girl. You must go to school. 
to civilization.” 

“Oh! I'm crazy to go!” she burst out, covering her 
face. ‘‘Yet I've a feeling I'll hate to leave here. . 
I've been so happy lately.” 

**Genie, it relieves me to hear you're anxious to go. 
And it pleases me to know you've been happy lately. 
You see I'm only a — a man, you know. How little I 
could do for you! [ve tried. [ve done my best. But 
at that best I’m only a poor old homeless outcast —a 
desert wanderer! I’m . 

“Hush up!” she cried, with quick, sweet warmth. 
Swiftly she enveloped him, hugged him close, and 
kissed his cheek. ‘‘ Wanny, you're grand! . . . You're 
like Taquitch — you're my Taquitch with face like the 
sun! — And I love you — love you as I never loved 
any one except my mother! — And I hope Uncle Ed 
never comes so you'll have to take care of me always.” 

Adam gently disengaged himself from Genie’s impul- 
sive arms. 

“Genie, let me make sure you understand,” he said, 
gravely. “‘I love you, too, as if you were my little sis- 
ter. And if your uncle doesn’t come I'll take you some- 
where — find you a home. But I never — much as I 
would like to — never can take care of you always.” 

“Why?” she flashed, with her terrible directness. 

Adam had begun his development of Genie by telling 
the truth; he had always abided by it; and now, in 
these awakening days for her, he must never veer from 
the truth. 


You're getting to be 
You must get out 


confounding truth. What a terrible truth! Those 
words of child wisdom sowed in Adam the seed of a 
terrible revolt. Revolt — yea, revolt against this hor- 
rible need to hide — this fear and dread of punishment 
that always and forever so bitterly mocked his man- 
hood! If he could find the strength to rise to the 
heights of Genie’s wisdom — divine philosophy of a 
child! — he would no longer hate his shadowed wan- 
dering steps down the naked shingles and hidden trails 
of the lonely desert. 

Swifter than the past, another year flew by. Genie’s 
uncle did not come. And Adam began to doubt that 
he would ever come. And Genie’s hope that he 
never would come, began insidiously to enter into 
Adam’s thought. Again the loneliness, the solitude 
and silence, and something more he could not name, 
began to drag Adam from duty, from effort of mind. 


N ALL that time Adam saw but two white men, pros- 

pectors passing by, down the sandy trails. Indians 
came that way but seldom. Across the valley there was 
an encampment, which he visited occasionally to buy 
baskets, skins, meat, and to send Indians out after sup- 
plies. The great problem was clothes for Genie. It 
was difficult to get materials, difficult for Genie to make 
dresses, and impossible to keep her from tearing or 
wearing or growing out of them. Adam found that 
Indian moccasins and tough overalls such as pros- 
pectors wore, cut down to suit Genie, and woolen 
blouses she made herself, were the only things for her. - 
Like a road-runner she ran over the rocks and sand! 
As for a hat, she would not wear one. Adam’s respon- 
sibility weighed upon him. When he asked Genie what 
in the world she would wear when he took her out of 
the desert, to pass through villages and ranches and 
towns, where people lived, she naively replied: ‘‘ What 
I've got on!”’ And what she wore at the moment was, 
of course, the boyish garb that was all Adam could 
keep on her, and which happened just then to be minus 
the moccasins. 

In the early fall — what month it was Adam could 
not be sure — he crossed the arm of the valley to the 
encampment of the Coahuillas. The cool nights and 
tempering days had made him hungry for meat. And 
as for Genie — when, indeed was she not hungry? 
Adam often felt the old, keen desire to hunt upon the 
heights, there once more to match his sure-footedness 
and sight against those of the wary mountain sheep. 
But he did not care to leave Genie alone in camp for 
any length of time. 

He found the Indian hunters at home, and, in fact, 
they had just packed fresh sheep meat down from the 


would reappear presently, coming out behind 
the ridge at a point near Adam. 

Some minutes later, while Adam was gazing at the 
wonderful precipitous wall of San Jacinto, rising almost 
sheer to its height of over ten thousand feet, he heard a 
deep voice. It startled him. Wheeling quickly he saw 
that the burros and driver had not only cleared the end 
of the ridge but were within a hundred yards of 
where he sat. The burros were trotting, with packs 
bobbing up and down. Only the old slouch hat of the 
prospector showed above the packs. Manifestly he 
was a short man. 

“Say, but he’s a walker!” ejaculated Adam. 

Suddenly sight of that old slouch hat gave Adam a 
thrill. Then the man’s shoulders appeared. How 
enormously broad! Then, as the burros veered to one 
side, the driver's whole stature was disclosed. What a 
stride he had, for a man so short! He wore old gray, 
patched clothes that Adam wildly imagined he had 
seen somewhere. 

Suddenly the man yelled at the burros: ‘ Hehaw! 
Gedap!” 

** Dismukes!”’ shouted Adam, hoarsely. 

The prospector halted his long, rolling stride and 
looked. Then Adam plunged over sand and through 
sage. He could not believe his eyes. He must get his 
hands on this man, to prove reality. In a trice the 
intervening space was covered. Then Adam, breath- 
less and aghast, gazed into a face that he knew, yet 
which held what he did not know. 

“Howdy, Wansfell. Thought Pd meet you sooner 
or later,” said the man. 

His voice was unmistakable. He recognized Adam. 
Beyond any possibility of doubt — Dismukes! In the 
amaze and gladness of the moment, Adam embraced 
this old savior and comrade and friend — embraced 
him as a long-lost brother or as a prodigal son. ‘Then 
Adam released him, with sudden dawning conscious- 
ness that Dismukes seemed to have no feeling whatever 
about this meeting. 

“Dismukes! I had to grab you — just to feel if it 
was you. I’m knocked clean off my pins,” declared 
Adam, breathing hard. 

“Yes, it’s me, Wansfell,” replied Dismukes. His 
large, steady eyes, dark brown like those of an ox, held 
an exceeding and unutterable sadness. 

“Back on the desert? You!” exclaimed Adam. 
“Dismukes, then you lost your gold — bad luck 
something happened — you never went to the 
great cities —to spend your fortune — to live and 
live?” 

“Yes, friend, I went,”’ replied Dismukes. 

A great awe fell upon Adam. His keen gaze, cleared 
of the mist of amaze, saw [Continued on page 59| 
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is offered on all Holmes Series 4 cars. This is the first real guar- 
anty on performance ever offered on an automobile. It is made 
possible by the Holmes AERODUCT, “The greatest engineering 
development in motor car construction in ten years.” 



































Notable Holmes Achievements 


Denver to Pike’s Peak—115 miles on average speed 31.15 miles per hour. 
low gear. Climbing the Continental Divide at 
North Adams, Mass., to Boston—141.4 11,400 feet. ; 
miles on low gear, towing 3550 pounds Chicago to Cincinnati—average speed 
of dead weight. 39.4 miles per hour. 
Chicago to Milwaukee and return—198 oro apeed 
miles on low gear. These records were all made in stand- 
Denver to Gunnison, Colo.—-293 miles, ard stock touring cars. 


A Word Dian Duin Even with the present marked reductions in 


price, the average increase over 1917 prices 
among the seventeen leading cars stands at present at 67%. Holmes prices today 
are only 31% over 1917 prices. The next lowest increase is 33%, and some cars 
still show as high as 114% increase. The Holmes offers not only distinctive ser- 
vice values not found in other cars, but in price it offers an exceptional money value. 


126-inch wheelbase. 
18-20 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 
Better than 10,000 miles to the set of tires. 


Holmes Automobile Company, Canton, Ohio 
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he said to me, after a moment of silence. 
Why?" I asked, finding it hard to meet 
ve 


Jecause you are one of the few persons 


who might influence him,” she retorted, only 
to revise her sentence, a moment later into: 
Because you are one of the few men who 
might influence him!” And the slightly 
acidulated stress on the “men” did not alto- 


her 


pether escape me 

“Influence him about what?” I parried., 
only too disturbingly conscious of what was 
coming 

‘About making a fool of himself with that 
woman,” she said as her steel-cold gaze met 


Trilie 


= UT those are the cases where one man 

never has the slightest chance of influ 
encing another.”’ I tried to tell her. “It 
isn't done, you know.” 

* Well, something has got to be done,” she 
announced with decision 

‘About what?” I asked, trving to take 
my cue from her coolness 

“About saving him,” she said, twisting 
her gloves together in her thin and bird-like 
hands. 

“Saving him from what?’ I found the 
courage to inquire. 

“For me!” she admitted, with extraor- 
dinary quietness. And I searcely knew 
whether it was her immediacy or her inten- 
sity which came as a sort of shock to me. I 
felt suddenly sorry for her, but I couldn't 
afford to show it. 

“What claim have vou?" I asked, with an 
avuncular effort at impersonality in’ the 
matter 

“None whatever,” 
acknowledged 

“But you don’t care to lose him?” I 
blithely continued. 

“1 couldn't afford to lose him!" she cried 
out with quite unlooked-for passion. 

“Ah, you love him that much!” was the 
thought I was about to utter. But it struck 
me as so stupid, as I stared at her, that I 
shut my teeth on its articulation. So I was 
compelled to back-water and probe the 
turbid currents for a clearer channel. 

“T can’t help recalling,” I finally admitted, 
“what you said that first day about Paul 
Dearness’s egoism. That, obviously, was 
plain to you, all along. And it seems more 
than trite to point out that we mustn’t ever 
expect much from the egoist.”’ 

Sut that’s where you're terribly wrong,” 
she corrected. “He had given me every 
thing, all I asked for. But he was so differ- 
ent — and difficult. I knew that time alone 
could make things plain to me, that I'd have 
to be infinitely patient and painstaking 
And I knew he'd be worth it, in the end.” 

“But is he?’ I contended 

“That's what makes it so hard,”’ she said 
with her little hand-wring of desperation. 
“I know that he is, now; I know it more 
than ever!” 

“You should have married the man,” I 
observed. I said it not without malice, but I 
was tired of the static intensity that was 
crackling in the air about my ears. Yet my 
remark, oddly enough, brought her up short 

“T was afraid of that. I was afraid of 
losing the one thing I couldn't afford to 


she rather wistfully 


lose! 7 

“ But if you’ve lost him!” I began 

“T can’t and won't lose him,” she said 
with a quiet ferocity that gave me a little 
chill along the spine. 

“Then what do you propose doing?” I in- 
quired in an effort to bring her back to earth 

“J think I shall marry him, after all,’’ she 
suid, out of a rather long and _ studious 
silence 


Five weeks later Sara Senkler and Dear- 
ness were married. To say that it came asa 
shock to their intimate circle of friends and 
to that vaguer hinterland of admirers who 
bought seats and books would be putting it 
mildly It reacted on Dearness in ways 
which, remembering his professional pre- 
eccupation, he could scarcely have antici- 
pated. Business fell off badly, once that 
nost definitive of alliances had been an 
nounced, for a hero already bes oken lost 
not a little of his attractiveness for those 
romantic-minded ladies who had followed 
him from play to play as gulls follow iu 
teamer from port to port. He suffered a 
sort of sclerosis of drawing power which 
semed re-echoed in «a hardening of the 
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managerial forces about him. His loudly 
talked of new production was indefinitely de- 
ferred and he was relegated to merely mark- 
ing time with a revival of one of his 
older “‘sure-fire’’ romances possessing action 
enough to shake off any possible aroma of 
the warehouse. Even more marked, how- 
ever, was the thinning down of his personal 
relationships. His rooms, once so full of 
color and movement and obtrusively unob- 
trusive perfumes, made me think of a park 
saddened with residual confetti the morning 
after the féte. I caught, however, no slight- 
est word of complaint from him. 

Yet, I couldn't help feeling sorry for Sara 
Senkler, for 1 knew stars well enough to re- 
member that you can't hitch your wagon 
to even one of diminishing magnitude and 
expect to travel with any great degree of 
comfort. Her reversion to the romantic, 
nevertheless, was not without its compensa- 
tions. For the first time in her life she found 
herself shifted from the book-note depart- 
ment to the front page. Almost over-night 
she emerged from an abstraction into a per- 
sonality, largely be-pictured in syndicated 
Sunday “features” and sedulously besought 
by lady journalists in quest of celebrity's 
opinion on imminent problems. It was, | 
imagine, her first taste of that noisier brand 
of fame. But it obviously failed to intoxicate 
her. It even failed to elate her. She went 
about with Dearness as barricaded and non- 
committal as ever. I attributed much of her 
preoccupation, it is true, to the intensity 
with which she was policing his restricted 
frontiers of activity, yet I couldn't keep from 
ittributing deeper and more mysterious 
changes to the lady. For it was plain, what- 
ever she may have protested or implied, that 
she had succumbed to that large and lor Ily 
consort. He alone seemed the moving force 
in that odd partnership. She perched on 
him like a cow-bird ona bison She attached 
herself to him like a barnacle on a ship's 
bottom, satisfied, apparently, with what the 
torpid tides of accident might bring her 


SAW less and less of them, of course, 

though Dearness was voluble enough in his 
regrets over this withdrawal. Sara was hard 
at work on a new book and it took a great 
deal of her energy. It was something 
unique, that book, something which even a 
woman as brainy as she was had to struggle 
with, month by month. It was a strain, and 
he was doing what he could to make it eas) 
for her. And from this he digressed into a 
discussion of marriage to a ‘non-professional.’ 
It had tremendous advantages, he held, for 
both parties to the compact. It didn’t tic 
you down the way you were tied when you 
co-starred, either on or off the stage. And 
it widened your horizon by opening a new 
door to the world of ideas. It was incredi- 
ble, he told me, what he had already ab- 
sorbed from that wonderful little woman. 

Yet when I asked him about his own 
professional prospects his enthusiasm, oddly 
enough, seemed to thin out. 

“T'm thinking of turning more to character 
work,” he somewhat heavily informed me. 
“I’m pretty well fed up on this romantic 
stuff they keep saddling me with. It’s the 
achievement of character, after all, that is 
the final triumph in any art. That’s some- 
thing to leave behind you, sir—the faithfully 
built-up portrayal of one character which 
the world unites in proclaiming life-like!” 


And as I listened to him I realized that he 
had indeed been absorbing something from 
Sara Senkler. What she was absorbing from 
him, however, I could not at the time de- 
cipher. She must have grown into a knowl- 
edge of his ineradicable and unquenchable 
vanity, the vanity which filled him with 
such a poignant horror at the thought of 
growing old and losing his figure, which de- 
pressed him when he found himself even 
momentarily removed from the center of the 
stage, which prompted the practise of quite 
gratuitous paging in any hotel corridor or 
dining-room sufficiently crowded, — and 
brought a warmer light into his slightly lack- 
lustre eye when he saw his own name in 
prominent type on the theatrical page of a 
Sunday newspaper. This vanity, [ felt, was 
even at the bottom of his latter-day pose of 
rectitude, once he had stumbled on the dis- 
covery that there was a disturbingly large 
class of people who approved of monogamy. 
He boasted, of course, that his marriage had 
made a new man of him. And I think it 





had, though not quite after the fashion he 
implied. 

The fact that the door of his past was not 
as tightly shut as he had imagined must 
have crept home to him when the carnivorous 
Arvilla Dengate came padding about the 
thinly-wattled stockade of his fortitude. 
She confronted him openly; she waylaid him 
stealthily; she stalked him abandonedly. 
And she so terrified the poor man that he 
came to me with his color gone and his 
foulard cravat in disarray. 

“T tell you that woman is persecuting me,” 
he indignantly protested. “She’s doing her 
best to wreck my happiness. She’s writing 
notes that aren't reasonable. And if I gave 
her the chance she'd walk in one door of my 
home while Sara was stepping out of an- 
other. She hasn't a shred of conscience in 
her cursed big body. Why, I sit around 
watching for her, the same as you'd watch 
for a she-panther around a camp-fire. [ve 
got so I imagine I see a pair of green eyes 
glowing out of every dark corner. It’s 
affecting my work. It’s not fair to me. 
And it’s not fair to my wife.” 

“Then why don’t you stop it?” I rather 
unsympathetically inquired. 

“Good God, man, I can’t stop it,’ was 
Dearness’s retort. ‘Arvilla knows that I’m 
married, that I'm deucedly happily married, 
but she won’t play the game. As I said be- 
fore, she’s conscienceless.”” 

“Then why not prepare for possible con- 
tingencies,”” I suggested, “by explaining to 
your wife that you are being blackmailed by 
a conscienceless woman 

“But it isn’t blackmail,"’ contended Dear- 
ness 

“Then what is it?’ I asked. 

“It's not an easy thing for me to talk 
about,” he countered. 

“Though it would be difficult to deny,” I 
prompted, “that you know this Dengate 
woman is quite crazy about you?” 

If he did not answer me in words, I was 
able to gather from his gesture and his ex- 
pression combined that he was not totally 
ignorant of her infatuation. “But I tell you 
I'm through with all that sort of thing. 
Sara knows it, and I don’t want her faith in 
me shaken.” 

“Then what is it you want?’ I asked. 
realizing that for once in his life he was in 
deadly earnest. 

“IT want you to talk to her,”’ he said with a 
singularly childlike expression on his Apollo- 
esque face. 

“To whom?’ I promptly demanded, dis- 
turbed by the vision of attempting to make 
a herculean she-panther eat out of my hand. 

“To my wife, of course,’ he informed me 
after the manner of a client who had trans- 
ferred a family problem to a family attorney 
“She knows you'd at least be honest about a 
thing like that.” 

“Methinxs the lady doth protest too 
much,’ I suggested, not without irritation 

“The correct reading for that, old chap, is 
‘The lady protests too much, methinks,” 
solemnly remarked the man of the stage. 
And I could see by his eye that he knew of 
no earthly reason why I should laugh. 


THE one final conclusion which fortified 
me for my visit to Sara Senkler was that 

Paul Dearness was unreservedly in love with 
his wife. That incredible yet incontestable 
fact. I felt, would make things easier for me. 

Yet it was Sara Senkler herself who made 
things so unexpectedly easy for me. My 
entire conference with that quiet-eyed little 
woman was much less difficult than T had 
anticipated. She took the oar out of my 
hand, in fact, by explaining the situation 
before [ had a chance to approach it She 
even seemed quite without resentment at 
my clumsy enough intrusion into a matter 
so essentially personal. And before very 
long she confronted me, indeed, with a ques- 
tion which rather took my breath away. 

“Do you suppose Paul will hold out?” she 
impersonally inquired. 

“Hold out?’ IT echoed, perplexed by the 
passive yet speculative look in her eye. 

“Will he survive this attack?’ she 
amended, without troubling to meet my 
stare. 

“Of course he'll survive it,’ I protested 
“Why shouldn't he?” 

“Tt would scarcely be in character, would 
it?’ she asked. 

“You don’t seem to be demanding a great 


deal of your husband,” I observed, ready 





a 


enough to defend him now that his superla- 
tiveness was not there to antagonize me. 

“I’m merely asking that he be consis. 
tent,”’ was his wife’s retort. 

“ And incidentally remain your husband.” 
I added. 

“That, after all, is a side-issue,” site medi- 
tatively remarked. 

“From his standpoint?” I demanded. 
more sharply than I had intended. 

“No; from mine,”’ she amended, meeting 
without a tremor the unwilled challenge jn 
my eye. For the man, after all, was in love 
with her, and the utter abnegation of ap 
individual not given to unselfishness was 
worth even a little more than respect, 

“That confronts us with a deduction which 
is both obvious and unpleasant,” I found 
myself saying. 

“A deduction as to what?’ 

“That you're indifferent as to whether 
you lose your husband or hold him,” I sum- 
moned the courage to assert. “That you 
married a man without caring enough for 
him to be selfish about him.” 

“T don’t think you quite understand why 
[ married him,” she announced, with a move- 
ment thinly touched with impatience. 

“No; that’s what I’m trying to get at.” 


GHE turned and inspected me with an eye 
behind which, I felt, few illusions could har- 
bor. Yet I noticed, for the first time, the 
unmistakable signs of suffering on her face. 
It carried a look of exhaustion touched with 
frustration. She had, I remembered, en- 
dured that unparalleled distress which comes 
of an intellectual woman’s union with a man 
too obtuse to understand her. 

“Would you call it selfish,” she asked me 
out of the silence that had shut her in, “to 
give your life up to a study of selfishness?” 

“Td call it the height of heroism,” I re- 
torted, not quite following her. 

“Heroics have nothing to do with it,” she 
replied, with a flat note in her voice. “It's 
merely a matter of seeing your God-given 
chance and taking advantage of it.” She 
confronted me with one of her quick and 
candid looks. “You know, I’m not quite a 
newcomer at this game.” 

“You've been married before?” 
aghast. 

“T wasn’t speaking of marriage,’ she 
quietly amended. » “I was referring to m) 
writing.” 

“Oh, your writing!” [ said. It was a mo- 
ment or two before the invisible linemen of 
memory could effect their connections. And 
as I recalled what she had already said to 
me under the shadow pf the Sargent portrait 
I found it hard to keep a not unnatural hos- 
tility out of my voice. 

“You don’t mean you've married a man 
merely to pickle him in ink?’’ I demanded 

“Your phrasing,’ she countered, “is 
slightly incomprehensible to me.” 

“Then [ll make it plainer: You're not 
trying to tell me that you've fastened your- 
self on a man, like a bloodsucker, «nd that 
you intend to stick there until you're full 
enough of all his more intimate personalia to 
fall off again without effort? You surely 
don’t mean you married this man merely to 
dissect him?” 

She looked at me for a minute or two 
quite without anger, but with a hovering air 
of hesitancy. Then she resorted to a laugh, 
though it impressed me as an acidulated one. 

“T see we're getting a bit primitive and 
personal,” she said. “And tranquillity, 
don’t you think, is a tremendously precious 
thing?’ She spoke lightly enough, but be- 
tween us, I could see, there was a brisk busi- 
ness of shutters being closed and_ bolted. 
Before that barricading process was com- 
pleted, however, she turned back for some 
final word or two of extenuation. : 

“T don’t think any artist, any true artst, 
can be satisfied with his second best,” she 
somewhat laboriously explained. “He's got 
to struggle for the ultimate, no matter what 
it costs or how it hurts. For he knows he's 
justified, once he does a fine thing superla- 
tively well. I’ve been given my chance, and 
I've got to get my result. What it does to 
me, or what it does to Paul, or what it does 
to our lives together, is merely a side-issue 
It’s the final product, the permanent thing. 
that we've got to be so conscientious about. 

“You seem to have great faith in this 
masterpiece you're making out of your hus 
band,” [ ventured. 


[Continued on page 39) 
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Even experim entally—its worth 


HE hero of this story might have 

gone all his life shaving himself with 

four ALMOST SATISFACTORY safety 

razors, if he hadn’t realized it was arith- 

metically ridiculous not to see what 
there was to Ever-Ready. 


‘‘Didn’t ever expect to use it,’’ he ex- 
plained to his friend as they passed a 
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drug store. ‘Had four other safety 
razors. Used toalternate. Could stand 
‘em better. Just decided I was a darned 
fool not to see if I was missing any- 
thing by not trying Ever-Ready, when 
millions of men were boosting it so. 
“I said I'd 
try five Ever- 
Ready shaves if 
they cost me a 
whole dollar,”’ 
he continued. 
‘*The third g = 
day I put the y * 
four other ra- |ASHES 
zors in the ash GS 


can.”’ 








Here was a man with a scientific mind. 


A man who shaves himself is ahead 
at least $50 a year--or around $1000 
for 20 years of shaving, if not more 





Yes, scill $1. A sturdy frame 
uaranteed for a lifetime, six 
adio blades--all attractively 

cased. All $1. Make a mental 

note to buy the “Little Barber 
in a Box"’ today—at all stores. 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 


$1 


~and he can afford to experiment 
A LITTLE. 


Is it possible that YOU haven’t found 
Ever-Ready? 


Ever-Ready which is on the upper lip 
of millions of smiling men every morn- 
ing. Ever-Ready which is on every. 
body’s lips, as ’twere. 


EAR i 


Is it possible you are going through life 
without iealizing that safety razor his. 
tory really began at the time of the great 
world war, out of whose crucible came 
Ever-Ready Radio Blades--time’s pin- 
nacle achievement in cutlery? 


Just you try Ever-Ready. 


No matter 
how large your 


4 eely-meeny 
present stable\ ¢ miny-mo 
of safety ra- jee 
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to yourself to 
try this one \s 
more experi- 
ment. 


Even experimentally, it’s worth $1. 


There’s hardly anything else you can 
do with a dollar. 


You can’t go far wrong--for the 
makers will exchange the dollar for the 
razor any time you’re willing. 


Extra Blades 6 for 40c 
Sold the world over 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Makers of the famous Ever-Ready Safety Razors 
and Ever-Ready Shaving Brushes 
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“I’ve been given a great chance,”’ was her 
cool rejoinder. 

“But books of which much has been ex- 

ed have been known to fail,” I sug- 
gested. ; 

“I’m not worrying about that,”’ retorted 
the frail-bodied little woman with the intense 
eves. “I’ve been at this business long 
enough to know values when I see them. 
I've got my values, and all I ask now is 
strength enough to organize them as they 
must be organized.” 

“Then it’s merely a matter of strength?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, of strength — and of peace of mind 
to give my work what it demands.”’ She 
turned sharply at a movement from me that 
must have been anything but fraternal. “I 
don’t want you to think, of course, that this 
study of mine is in any way intended: as a 
mere succés de scandale.”’ 

“Your own words have given me a much 
more exalted estimate of it,’’ I told her. 

She looked me full in the face, for a long 
half-minute of silence. 

“Please don’t be cruel,”” she said with a 
sort of weary patience which hit me harder 
than her sharpest anger could have done. 
“I’m really rather tired out. And it may 
not be as easy as you've imagined!” 

It suddenly came home to me that there 
was very little of youth left in the half- 
averted side-face with the minute blue vein- 
ing just under the barricaded eye. 

“But what you said about peace of mind a 
minute ago,” [ continued. “Doesn't that 
bring us rather disagreeably back to Arvilla 
Dengate again?” 

“She doesn’t worry me,”* said the woman 
of the books. 

“But she at least worries your husband,” I 
persisted. “A lion must eat, you know!” 

She looked up sharply. 

“You've given me my title,”’ she mur- 
mured, making me think of a sleep-walker. 

I didn’t quite get what she was driving at. 
And it was a minute or two apparently be- 
fore her side-tracked thoughts could get out 
on the main line again. 

“It’s a case, after all, where I can be an 
observer and nothing more,”’ she finally as- 
serted. And my incipient pity for her went 
out like a candle in a wind. 

“You mean that it will be easier to get at 
the meat in the nut,” I cried, “when this 
robber-crab drops him from the tree-top and 
lets him go to pieces!” 

She bathed me in another of her ab- 
stracted stares. 

“Please don’t be cruel,” she repeated in 
her quiet voice of protest. 

“T think,”’ I said as I got up from my 
chair, “that it’s you who are being cruel.” 
But instead of answering me, she merely 
moved her head from side to side, in dissent. 


HE strength which Sara Senkler had asked 
for, to finish her work, was not in the 
end given her. Before the thyme and mar- 
Joram had been made into honey she suffered 
a slight attack of influenza. She ignored 
this indisposition, however, until one night 
when Dearness, hurrying home from his 
performance, found her in her draughty 
little study shaking with a chill. She still 
held her gold-banded fountain-pen het ween 
her fingers. But her face must have fright- 
ened him. He undertook with his own 
hands to get her clothes off and get her to 
bed, and soon had doctors and nurses 
enough in attendance. ‘Three days after he 
came to me, with terror in his eyes, and said 
his wife was suffering from double pneu- 
monia. He reminded me of a frightened 
child. He broke down, in fact, and inco- 
herently protested that she was all he had 
to live for, that he’d rather suffer himself 
than see her the way she was. When her 
illness approached its crisis, later on, for the 
first time in his life he let an understudy 
step into his part. All along, I think, he 
secretly suspected that she was going to die. 
But Sara Senkler did not die. Her recov- 
ery, it is true, was disappointing, and was 
never complete, though Dearness, before the 
end of another month, had her out in the 
again, on sunny days, and even trans- 
ferred his part to the tender mercies of a 
second understudy when he took her down 
to Lakewood for a week. She showed small 
tmprovement, however, and the lung spe- 
calists finally prescribed Arizona. 
arness promptly defied his managers, 
closed his play, and went west with his wife. 


He promised me, in a tremulous voice quite 
new to him, to let me know how things 
turned out. But his first three months in 
Arizona must have been months of strain 
and worry. I couldn’t blame him for his 
silence. Then he finally and rather exuber- 
antly wrote me that “the little lady” was 
out of the woods, that her “spot’’ was healed 
and her cough gone, and that in another 
month or two they could move on to South- 
ern California, where he felt there were such 
huge chances for a man of his type in the 
motion-picture world. 

This puzzled me a little, for only too often 
and too impatiently I’d heard Paul Dearness 
rail against the movies. He hated them 
with a hatred touched with fear. But it was, 
I began to suspect, a matter of keeping the 
pot boiling, for extravagance was something 
more than a fixed habit with him, and I'd 
had an indirect report that he had been 
“kingly” in his care for his wife. 


Y suspicions were confirmed, in fact,when 

I went to Los Angeles at the beginning 
of the year and found him in a leased Holly- 
wood villa with the stucco rubbed off the 
corners and the window-screening not always 
intact. He was leaner and more haggard 
than of old, but persistently blithe in the 
presence of his wife, who was now strong 
enough to be back at her work. When, 
however, she had retired to her improvised 
study, for her habitual three hours of labor 
with the pen, he acknowledged in a burst of 
confidence that he hated this motion-picture 
work more than ever before. It called only 
for the second best in a man and they hadn’t 
even given him the chances that his position 
on the legitimate stage entitled him to. But 
it kept him busy, and the East wasn’t to be 
thought of, of course, until Sara was en- 
tirely herself again. It was a great climate 
for invalids, he discreetly acknowledged, 
though it was apt to pall on a more active- 
minded man like himself. But he wasn’t 
complaining, he protested. There was some- 
thing very satisfying, when he wasn’t at 
work in the studios, in this quiet little home 
of theirs. And the one thing they were 
waiting for now was for Sara to complete 
her book. He wasn’t, he intimated, sup- 
posed to discuss that book. But he solemnly 
abjured me to mark his words, his almost 
sepulchrally whispered words, to the effect 
that the world was going to open its eyes 
when that book came out. 

As for Sara Senkler herself — I still found it 
ridiculously difficult to address her as Mrs. 
Dearness — she seemed far from inclined to 
take me once more into her confidence. I 
tried to attribute that persistent withdrawal 
into her shell as the self-absorption of in- 
validism. But this could not be made to 
cover the case. Her invalidism, in fact, 
seemed remarkable mostly by its absence, 
and Dearness himself, for all his bulk, im- 
pressed me as much the seedier of the two. 
The way in which he looked after his wife, 
the quiet but never-ending efforts he made 
to keep her comfortable in mind and body, 
prompted me to an abrupt and slightly be- 
wildering revision of his character, though 
it finally nettled me a little to find that his 
stubborn policy of making life tranquil for 
her was causing him to cool off a trifle 
toward an acquaintance who perhaps knew 
a trifle too much of their more intimate rela- 
tions to permit an authoress in travail to be 
at peace with herself. So, before I struck 
East again, I saw less and less of them. . . . 

Spring had come and gone and summer 
was turning New York into a gridiron when 
I next saw Dearness and his wife. I met 
them coming out of a Fifth Avenue photog- 
rapher’s, and my first impression of them, 
oddly enough, was that of a pair of tourists 
vaguely intimidated by a city with which 
they were not entirely familiar. The former 
star, noticeably less immaculate than when 
I had previously beheld him on that avenue, 
was carrying a large suitcase. His color 
changed a trifle as he stopped and shook 
hands, though I could detect no echo of this 
embarrassment in the quiet-eyed woman at 
his side. She again impressed me, with 
her aquiline and unparticipating calm, as a 
taxed but patient child hugging some pre- 
cious secret to her breast. Dearness, on the 
other hand, found it necessary to explain the 
suitease, which held a number of his wife’s 
costumes. They'd been “shooting her’’, up- 
stairs, trying to get just the right sort of 
photographs for publication. 


“The book’s finished, old man,” he in- 
formed me, in a sufficiently awed voice to 
bring a shrug from his wife. “And it’s going 
to be a knock-out,”’ he continued in the 
language of his old world and with exaltation 
in his eye. “Can I show him the letter, 
Sara,” he asked as he put down the suitcase 
and began unbuttoning a slightly threadbare 
coat, “that old Stewart wrote us the very 
night he finished the last page of the script? 
Stewart the publisher, you understand! 
It’s # 

“T really don’t think these things are in- 
teresting to outsiders, Paul,’’ his wife cut in. 
“And I wish you'd get a taxi so I could 
answer that cable on the way back to the 
hotel.” 

“Of course,” assented Dearness, as he 
pushed a path through to the curb, where he 
stood signaling for an empty motor-cab. 

“T rather hate to think of myself as an 
outsider, you know, at a big moment like 
this,” I took occasion to remind his wife. 

“Why big?” she asked with her appraising 
eyes on my face. 

“Didn’t you once say you were doing 
something big in this new book of yours?” I 
asked. 

“But it isn’t a book yet,” she corrected. 
“They've scarcely started to set the type. 
And the adventure rather seeps out of it, 
you know, when you've published eleven of 
them.” 

“Then I wish it every possible success when 
it is launched,” I compelled myself to ‘say, 
chilled by the lower key she was insisting on, 
as I guided her to the taxi-cab into which 
her husband had already lifted the plethoric 
suitcase from which a bit of blue silk ruching 
significantly protruded. “And I hope to hear 
more of it,’’ I asininely added. as Dearness 
helped his wife into the cab. 





HEARD more of that precious book, and 

I heard it with much greater explicitness 
than I had expected. For Dearness himself 
looked me up before the week was over. He 
impressed me as being without rootage and a 
bit lonely. At any rate he seemed glad 
enough to find one of his older friends to talk 
to, and acknowledged that he’d been making 
the rounds of the managers but that nothing 
of promise had yet turned up. Everything 
along that line, however, would have to be 
side-tracked until Sara’s magnum opus went 
down the skids. He felt, in a way, as though 
that book was a child of their union, for he 
could say, with all due modesty, that there 
was going to be quite a bit of himself in its 
pages. 

This brought me up short. 

“What’s the book about?’ I demanded, 
with scarcely the courage to look him square- 
ly in the face as I waited for his answer. 

“Tt’s the study of an egoist, the greatest 
egoist who ever drew the breath of life,’ he 
informed me, with a tinge of pride in his im- 
pressiveness. And again I had to stop and 
reorganize the broken lines of thought. 

“Then what part do you play in it?” I 
finally inquired. 

“Oh, it’s not much, I suppose. But I’ve 
been able to feed in the little stuff they mor- 
tar their masonry up with. The basic idea, 
of course, was Sara’s — and it was a great 
idea. But she wanted to make her man an 
Englishman and an artist. Then the idea 
occurred to us that it would be easier if we 
turned our man into an actor, and made him 
an American. This meant that I could 
pretty well give her the material for her 
background, a working knowledge of our 
stage traditions, and all those little details 
which mean so much to a novel that is as 
essentially realistic as Sara would have to 
make it. I don’t suppose there was a day 
that she didn’t come to me with some ques- 
tion or other about an actor’s life, or what 
he’d do in such and such a position, or how 
he'd feel in the face of this or that predica- 
ment. And that’s how the thing was built 
up, day by day and month by month. And 
then I'd remember something that had oc- 
curred in my own career, and Sara would go 
back and do a bit of inlay work to get it in 
where it would be the most effective.” 

“But where,”’ I asked, “did she get her 
model, her model for her main character?” 

“Her model?”’ repeated Dearness. “She 
never needed one. That part of it came out 
of her own head — and it’s an amazing head, 
sir, that woman carries about on her frail, 
little body!” 


I sat staring at Dearness. My first mo- 


mentary feeling was a surge of gratefulness 
toward Sara Senkler for not making the 
whole thing a sort of operation without 
ether. Then I wakened up to the fact that 
all this explorative surgery of hers would 
never have been possible without an anes- 
thetic. It was expediency more than unself- 
ishness, I began to see, which had prompted 
her to those narcotizing mists of deception. 
And now that it was all over her patient 
would never know what had happened to 
him. I couldn’t even persuade myself that 
he nursed a suspicion of the truth. He was 
too sure of himself for that. And all along, | 
suppose, Sara Senkler was able to find some 
mordant satisfaction in this accidental con- 
firmation of her original estimate of him. 

The memory of that, indeed, crowned the 
faded star before me with an air of pathos. 
He made me think of a mother-dog who 
had been given a bone to gnaw while her 
puppies had been taken away and drowned 
I felt sorry for him. I even found a reluctant 
and stubborn affection growing up in my 
breast for him, just as I found a small and 
steel-cold blade of hate for Sara Senkler and 
all she stood for give me a sharp pain in 
the midriff. For the woman had plainly 
authenticated the ancient pagan belief that 
in eating her enemy’s heart she had made 
herself the repository of his cruelty. 


It seems scarcely necessary here to re- 
hearse the details of the success of A Lion 
Must Eat, though personally I could never 
quite comprehend that novel’s greatness nor 
sympathize with its intentions. From the 
beginning, of course, I had my reasons for 
being prejudiced against the thing. It 
seemed, in the first place, to come from 
poisoned springs. And it always impressed 
me, in the second place, as being over-pitiless 
in its delineation of an actual man’s little- 
nesses. Others beside myself, I soon saw, 
were not unconscious of that sinister touch 
to its power. The world knows only too well 
the mixed chorus of approval and protest 
with which A Lion Must Eat was greeted. 
But the one thing it could not be accosted 
with was silence, so that, although not ear- 
marked for popularity, it was maneuvered 
into a sentimentalized problem for the pro- 
letariat. And once the ball had been set 
rolling, each succeeding week saw its suc- 
ceeding new edition. Its reception in Eng- 
land was somewhat less controversial hut 
none the less appreciative, and it was William 
Archer, you may remember, who so favorabl 
compared Sara Senkler with Meredith him- 
self and proclaimed that another portrait 
had been hung in the gallery of fiction’s 
permanent characters. It was at home here 
that the book seemed more of a puzzle to 
the general reader, though I soon grew a bit 
tired of what impressed me as artfully sus- 
tained verbal scrimmages regarding its ulti- 
mate message and its underlying meanings 

Dearness himself, I fancy, understood 
these contentions as little as the rabbit under- 
stands the round of applause which follows 
its emergence from the magician’s hat. But 
he trotted about with sheaves of press- 
clippings in his side-pocket, and even called 
me up on the telephone when the two- 
column study from the London Chroniel: 
came in. I had to stop him from reading it 
over the wire, whereupon he excitedly an<d 
generously promised to come the next day in 
person and give me every precious line of it. 


E CAME the next day, but it was not to 

weary me with an English reviewer's 
casuistic dissertations on A Lion Must Eat. 
He came, white-faced and shaken, to tell me 
that Sara Senkler was leaving him. 

It startled me, of course, and he seemed to 
find some thin shadow of consolation in con- 
templating my bewilderment. For it had 
been an infinitely greater shock to him, 
coming as it did like a boli out of the blue 
But his wife had talked matters quietly over 
with him, and the thing was final. She 
wanted her freedom. To argue about it 
would only prolong a situation which was 
already sufficiently painful. There was no 
other man in the case. It was simply that 
she couldn’t go on with her work without 
knowing she was free. 

The most maddening feature of the situ- 
ation, to me, was that Dearness even then 
stood half-ready to extenuate the woman's 
utter and absolute selfishness. This prompted 
me to the suspicion, as he forlornly enlarged 

[Continued on page 42\| 
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BUSINESS MACHINES 


MERICAN business at this moment shows a good bill 

of health. If there were any fundamental weakness in 

our system, the past five years would have searched it out. 

We have successfully survived an economic crisis which 
has prostrated many other great powers. 

A mere yesterday ago the full energies and capital of the 
continent were on the battle line. Trade and commerce, 
farm and factory, were military conscripts. Most all the 
important plants and shops, designed for peace, were 
purveyors of fighting equipment. 

Time knows no miracle of adaptability comparable to 
America’s instant transformation from a worker into a 
warrior. 

What was the secret? How was it done? With Yankee 
notions—with inventiveness, it was our do-it-by-machin- 
ery habit—it was our marvelous tools—the time-saving, 
man-sparing, record-keeping, error-preventing, waste- 
checking, bungle-proof devices which enabled one pair of 
hands here, to do as much as two pairs over yonder. 

American thinkers and workers were already provided 
with the means to double old world standards of output. 
We were habituated to the use of typewriters, Time Re- 
corders, Cost Keeping Machines, adding machines, Com- 
puting Scales, Counting Scales, Heavy Duty Scales, cash 
registers, billing machines, Tabulating and Sorting Ma- 
chines, check writers, dictaphones, addressing machines, 
loose-leaf binders and filing devices, multigraphs, mimeo- 
graphs, and the many kindred products which made 
adepts out of beginners in the space of hours, relieving 
human shortages world-over and in no small measure 
contributing to Allied victory. 

Without these man-and-time-savers prosperity would 
still be a deferred hope today. The business machines that 
so swiftly transformed the United States into an arsenal 


and a Quartermaster’s Depot, alone make it possible to 
take stock at once, to strike balance sheets immediately, 
to make swift and accurate surveys of trade conditions, 
secure statistics, and carry on at peak capacity. 


Now all that priceless past experience is serving peace, 
playing a momentous part in better business administra- 
tion—helping America to profitably adjust present prob- 
lems by reducing costs wherever godds are made and sold- 
saving minutes and speeding production. 


No matter how small or vast your own undertakings, 
these same devices will help you make more goods for less 
money and sell more goods at less cost. 

If you are a proprietor or a manager, let us show you 
how to increase the efficiency of your staff. 

If you are an employee, let us send you information and 
data covering the scope of our utilities, so that you can 
demonstrate to your concern how it may operate with 
greater profit, thereby proving your own fitness for a big- 
ger responsibility. 

But, whoever you are and whatever you do, realize that 
America carries no burdens beyond her strength. 


Our resources are far greater than our obligations. Prac- 
tically all the spending money of the world is in our pockets. 
The factories that have shut down or limited their output 
will return soon to full operation. Costs of living are dropping 
daily; our home market is impregnable; civilization at 
large must indefinitely buy from our counter, before most 
of the great powers are even partially self-sufficient again. 

This corporation is one of the most vigorous optimists 
in the land because its optimism is inspired by records and 
statistics. 


The worst is over —the best is coming — prepare for 
better business. 
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Can You Create 
a Photoplay? 


Do You Really Want 


to Know? 


HE Palmer Plan of Instruction in 

Photoplay Writing now introduces 
a new method of discovering in men and 
women the presence of CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION. 

If you have it in you, you should 
develop it. If you lack it you should 
give up the idea of ever writing photo- 
plays. 

This simple test comes to you in the 
form of a confidential questionnaire 
prepared especially for us by Professor 
Malcom Shaw MacLean, former in- 
structor in short story writing at North- 
western University and University of 
Minnesota, in collaboration with H. H. 
Van Loan, America’s most prolific 
photoplay writer. 

You simply send for it and try it in 
the privacy of your home and without 
expense. 


. * 
T° those who answer it successfully will be 
offered an opportunity to obtain compe- 
tent training in photoplay authorship through 
the Department of Education of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation 

We will tell you frankly if you have or if 
vou lack the essentials—for this institution 
serves the great producers, who buy photo- 
plays, as well as those who wish to learn the 
irt of writing them; and, therefore, must seek 
nly those who are fitted for success. 

[he motion picture industry 1s seeking 
everywhere and earnestly for new writers and 
vou need not have “made a name.”’ Several 
thousand new plays are needed every year and 
the present writers cannot fill the great demand 

If you have acceptable ideas and will learn 
to put them into ¢e form that producers re- 
quire in a scenario before they will even read 
the play, you will have an ample market for 
vour work, The Palmer Plan teaches that 
form to those having creative imagination. 

Che course requires home study during spare 
time only. Literary ability is not a factor 

Behind this course, on the advisory council, 
tand such leaders in the motion picture indus- 
trv as Cecil B. DeMille, director general Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation; Thos. H. 
Ince, of the Ince Studios; Rob Wagner, 
writer for the Saturday Evening Post; and Lo’s 
Weber, foremost director among women. 

Learn if you can write photoplays by send 
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on the impersonal claims of authorship, that 
not a little of the intolerableness of the situa 
tion might be due to Sara Senkler’s exasper- 
ating consciousness that, whatever she might 
do or seem to be, her adoring consort would 
continue to nurse an unshaken respect for 


her. That, I know, is too much for any 
woman to endure. A few weeks after Sara 
Senkler’s temporary return to England, 


straitened circumstances apparently coerced 
Dearness into a stock engagement where 
he seemed unable to study, frequently 
“went dry’’, and finally quarreled with his 
management. He told me, on his return to 
New York, that he intended to go back to 
California and the silver sheet. He impressed 
me as a man broken and battered beyond 
repair, and when I said good-bye to him | 
did so with a lump in my throat. 

It was quite by accident, several months 
later, that I learned he was not in Cali- 
fornia, but in Arizona, existing rather 
wretchedly at the same rancho where he had 
once lived so happily with the woman who, 
when she had picked her meat out of the nut, 
was satisfied to drop the empty husk. It 
was only on his return to New York, how- 
ever, nearly two years later, that I learned 
he had been generous enough to give Sara 
Senkler the divorce she had asked for. He 
drifted about the city still maintaining a 
front of hollow blitheness and still talking 
of a road-tour with two or three of his earlier 
successes. But that road-tour never seemed 
to materialize, and my final impression of 
him was that of an orange squeezed dry and 
dropped by the wayside ‘ 

Then with the stark irony with which life 


sometimes confronts us, Dearness quite un- 
expectedly and quite ineffectually came into 
his own again by inheriting from a step-aunt 
a trifle over three million dollars and that 
cavernous old brownstone pile on Madison 
Avenue which had housed her for the sev- 
enty-eight years of her astute and slightly 
parsimonious spinsterhood. He promptly 
and materially diminished those accumu- 
lated millions over which the maiden-lady in 
question had for two decades sat a vigilant 
and invincible watch-dog. He had the 
old mansion prodigally done over, built in a 
pipe-organ and a Roman bath, and converted 
the long sterile conservatory into an audi- 
torium with an over-sized stage where he 
might at his leisure study out new lighting 
effects. 

He entrenched himself behind a first and 
second secretary and a butler and two 
footmen, to say nothing of the valet — 
in a burgundy-colored dressing-gown of 
quilted silk which, when his dinner-coat was 
removed, he invariably donned, after eating 
in lonely and silent state. He went im for 
dogs rather abandonedly -—— I suppose to 
feed thereon his thwarted hunger for adora- 
tion —and when he took the air in his 
limousine of royal-blue he invariably ap 
peared with his favorite Airedale seated be- 
side him. I have never seen as much of him 
in his new abode as I intended, for running 
the gamut of those guardian officials was 
always a tax on my good resolutions. 

I remember, though, the several neatly 
penned pages trom the script of A Lion Musi 
Eat which he kept carefully treasured im a 
glass cabinet, and the copy of the same novel 


(specially bound in a brown leather which | 
later learned had once upholstered Sara 
Senkler’s personal reading-chair) conspicu. 
ously .on display 

But my last and most enduring memory 
of Dearness is that of seeing him coming 
down-stairs. It sounds simple enough, yet 
the movement always makes me_ think 
of The Little Cardinal by Géréme. 1 can 
still see our star of other days stepping 
slowly and solemnly down those polished 
treads, at the foot of which two silent 
and statuesque footmen await his arrival, 
But he sacrifices neither dignity nor grace 
of movement on the altar of haste. He 
descends as though an invisible packed 
house were beholding his every action. He 
is in full evening dress, except for the swal- 
Jow-tail. which has been supplanted by the 
engagingly voluminous dress:ng-gown of bur- 
gundy-red silk he so affected, with the highest 
of Imen collars and the shiniest of patent- 
leather pumps ever made resplendent with 
beeswax. His gesture, as he reaches forth a 
hand to greet the somewhat dowdy young 
authoress with a play up her sleeve and a 
hungry tight in her eye, ts both impressive 
and imperial And there is no lapse of 
graciousness as he suddenly remembers 
about the wine-colored dressing-gown, in- 
tones a quiet command for the more conven- 
tional swallow-tail, and ushers the hungry. 
eyed young authoress and her two equally 
hungry-eyed male rivals in to dmner where, 
about the treme the oysters have appeared, 
he begins a description of how he 1s to do 
Hamlet 1 hus ever approaching yet ever 
receding production of that play. 





‘The Miracle Machine 


point, so did Isidor think himself nearer 
finishing the machine every day. One more 
cog, one more coil, a belt here and there, 
when another piece would be brought from 
the mechanic and the machine would be set 
in motion. It would revolutionize tne world. 
No more coal, no gasoline, no electricity: a 
machine that would revolve by its own power 
through the finely equilibrated wheels within 
it. But the ultimate touch did not come. 
A spring was either too strong or too weak, a 
wheel too heavy. He did not know, Isidor, 
that others before his father had already 
wasted their lives in similar attempts. He 
did not know that the perpetual motion 
machine belonged to the same class as al- 
chemy: that just as the transmutation of the 
base metal into g: ‘d had been proven impos- 
sible by chemist: so had the perpetual mo- 
tion machine been proven impossible by 
physicists. 

“The trouble with him is that he thinks he 
has gone already as far as he can go,” thought 
President Schirmer when he noticed Isidor 
Silber’s apathy. And forthwith the shrewd 
old man laid his plans. He, too, had heard 
that the father of the young cashier had 
been a great inventor. One day he broached 
the subject to Isidor. 

“And where is the machine?” 

“At home, Mr. Schirmer.” 

“Can I come to see it?” 

“With pleasure. I work at it every day.” 

But old Schirmer did not go before he had 
spoken to a scientist, to whom he had ex- 
plained what he was going to see. 

“It’s an impossibility,” said the scientist 
to the bank-president, and explained detail- 
edly why. Schirmer understood. Yet when 
he saw how sure, how earnest Isidor was when 
he showed the machine and explained how it 
would work, the old man did not say a word. 
In a measure he had suddenly understood 
the motive power behind the young man 
and he did not care to destroy it. The 
perpetual machine had generated spiritual 
power. Of that much he was certain. 

“What you need’is a laboratory, a shop 
with a staff of mechanics,”” he-explained to 
Isidor the following day. “You cannot ac- 
complish anything pottering about in the 
small way you do. It will cost money. 
Much money. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, maybe, but it is worth the price!” 

There could be no question of absconding 
with the amourt of money needed to do 
things on the scale Schirmer had spoken of. 
But handling the money after the conversa- 


tion with Schirmer took on a new meaning. 


It was tempting. It held possibilities. It 


could be transmuted into other values, into 
wheels and cogs, coils and springs; into a 
laboratory, with machines and mechanics 
doing the work he directed 

Of course Eve Reisin had to pass to the 
background. JIsidor Silber knew what a 
dowry she would bring. It was not enough 
by far, and he could not encumber himself 
with a wife if he wanted to continue the 
machine. He had also his mother and two 
sisters to support. He began to think about 
money again. He studied the market closely 
Schirmer acted on one of his suggestions and 
made money. Isidor Silber became too val- 
uable a man to risk losing. 

When the bank-president later heard that 
the young man was casting about for better 
opportunities he opened a branch wluch he 
put under Silber’s direction and in due time 
introduced him into his home and saw to it 
that Silber should become interested in his 
vounger daughter. Isidor, who had entered 
the employ of Schirmer’s bank to rob it, soon 
became its vice-president and was engaged to 
the president’s daughter; to get enough 
money to finish the work of his father 

Clara Schirmer was neither more beautiful 
nor more accomplished than Eve Reisin. In 
fact, if Isidor had followed the dictates of his 
heart alone he would have preferred to marry 
the red-headed secretary of the president of 
the bank. Although she treated him with 
great respect (she still worked for the bank), 
Silber suspected that she knew, in spite of the 
fact that he had courted Eve Reisin and was 
engaged to Clara Schirmer, that he would 
have married her if . She attributed 
that “if” to the money which she thought 
the insatiable climber was after. Little did 
she know that he was animated by a higher 
ambition to which he had subordinated all 
the other acts of his life. 

A short time after the engagement of his 
daughter to Isidor Silber was announced, 
Schirmer called his “future son”, as he now 
called him, into his private office. 

The hand of his daughter went along with 
a dowry of a hundred thousand dollars. 
What was Isidor going to do with the 
money? 

The young vice-president looked _ his 
father-in-law in the eyes. Did he not know? 
Had not he himself suggested a laboratory, 
mechanics, machines, and so on? 

“Yes, my son, but . or wait!” 

He ordered the car and asked Isidor to 
come along. In a quarter of an hour they 
were in the laboratory of the eminent sci- 
entist who had explained to him the im- 
possibility of a perpetual motion machine. 


‘ontinued from page 26 


* Now, Mister Koontz, I want you to explain 
to my future son what you explained to me 
last vear when I called on you’ 

Before the scientist had said half-a-dozen 
words Isidor Silber had understood — He list- 
enedtotheend As the man spoke it seemed 
to Isidor. first, that the very foundation of life 
was knocked from under his feet, but instead 
of falling into despair he landed on a new and 
stronger foundation Of course he was dis 
Ulusioned? But then his father’s machine 
had served a good purpose It had, truly 
come very near making a criminal of him 
but it had also given him a purpose in life 

And, if not for the machine, why should 
he marry Clara Schirmer? Why should he 
marry Eve Reisin? Why should he. from 
then on, do anything he did not want to do 
for its own sake? What cared he for a cash- 
iership, or vice-presidency, or presidency of a 
hank? What other joy did life hold for 
him? 

“Well,” old Schirmer said as they returned 
to the bank, “I owed that to myself and to 
you. As long as it Was merely an incentive to 
better things, I encouraged it. Why not? It 
was a hobby. But when it comes to sinking 
a fortune, well, it’s a different thing. A man 
marry has to have open eyes 
Marriage is a serious business. what?” 

“I think so, too,” answered Isidor, and it 
seemed to him that his mind had been beset 
by clouds but was now clearing rapidly 

Before closing hours he called up Esther 
Fein, the president's secretary and asked her 
to come to the branch office for ‘something 
very important” 

When Esther entered his private office 
Isidor Silber talked simply and rapidly. _ 

“Something has happened to-day which 
made me question myself on one or two 
points. I have settled one of them as far as I 
am concerned. Now I will ask you the other 
ore: Will you marry me to-day?” 

“But, Mr. Silber...” 

“No buts, Esther Fein! Will you marry 
me to-day, now? Cross the river to Jersey 
and marry me to-day?” 

“But, you are engaged . . 

“Tam not engaged. I was.” 

“But what will the president say?’ 

“He? Nothing. But I shall have a few 
things to say to him. Now read the telegram 
I am going to send him from Hoboken!’ 

“The scientist has convinced ime 
perpetual motion is an impossibility. 
have, therefore, married Esther Fein.” 

And, in spite of his marriage to Esther 
Fein, five vears later Lsidor Silber became the 
president of the bank he had entered tv rub. 
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The Wasted Generation 


[Continued from page 18] 





the contact Then, after a momert. as 
though obeying a superior determination, it 
came forward slowly and reluctantly. 

“The veil is not ugly.” 

The tone, the action, the undefined look 
with which she stared at him, impressed the 
child. A serious expression came over his 
face —a look of trying to understand 
something beyond his ken. 

“Is it because you are so very sad?” he 
said, softly 

I felt her panic before the child’s innocent 
directness and that in her helplessness she 
turned to me. 

“Come here, Jack the Giant Killer,’ I 
said, catching him up and swinging him 
through the air to plant him firmly on my 
lap. “How old are you? Where are vou 
going? What makes the steam white, and 
the water wet, and why does the wind sing? 
Do you know all that?” 

“Why is the water wet?” said the young- 
ster, momentarily diverted 

“You don’t know? Goodness, neither 
do I! 

The child, with his eves still on Mille. 
Duvernoy, extended a pudgy forefinger. 

“Is she your sister?’ 

“No, young man: and Mile. Duvernoy 1s 
not mv daughter, nor my Cousin, aunt oor 
wife,” I said, hastily, with a fear of coming 
questions. “And if you will promise 
solemnly promise not to ask another ques- 
tion, TH tell you the storv of * Puss-im- 
Boots.” 

“IT know * Puss-in-Boots"!” 

“Well Cinderella and the Glass Slip- 
per.” 

“T know *‘Cinderella’.” 

“Well — what don’t you know?” 

“T like the story of the Bears,” said the 
youngster, decidedly . 

“Humph! Now, that is funny.” [T said, 
to gain time, for my memory was not of the 
clearest. To save the situation, | decided to 
improvise. “That is funny, because — you 
know, that reminds me of myself and my 
brothers. What do vou think they called 
us? ‘Big Dale, Little Dale, Weeny Dale and 
No Dale at All’!” 

“You look like a bear.” said the voungster, 
gravely. 

“So they Say Well, once upon a time 
there was a little girl —a very little girl, 
with the most wonderful golden hair in the 
world. She was called +p 

“Snow-White!” 

“Not at all. Golden-Locks. Well one 
day, Golden-Locks went out walking in the 
woods, and she saw the most wonderful 
butterfly in the world, with diamonds glit- 
tering on its wings. She went on and on, 
following the diamond butterfly, until all at 
once she came to a little river that was 
flowing milk; but that wasn't the strangest 
thing ———"" 

“No?” said Master Jack, with round eves. 

“No. On the opposite side was a house 
all made of gingerbread; but that wasn't 
the strangest thing.” 

“No?” 

“No. She went inside, and there, on the 
table, were five white plates.” 

But here Master Jack sat up in protest. 

“How could there be five plates, when 
there is only three Bears?” 

“Three? Who said there were only three 
Bears? There were five Bears in the story.” 

“Three!” 

“Five. The story of the Five Bears. 
Don’t I know?” 

“Wasn't there only three Bears?’ said 
Master Jack, who had caught the now 
amused glance of Mile. Duvernoy. 

“Three yes.” 

“There — you see!” exclaimed the young- 
ster. “And wasn’t she called ‘Snow- 
White’?”’ 


“She was.” 


“There!” 
‘Then they're not the same Bears,”’ said 
I, in pretended wrath. “‘My Bears are 


American Bears. There was Father Growler, 
and Mother Gruff —that makes two — and 
Grumble Bear and Guzzle Bear — and that 
makes four —and then there was ‘Tinkle 
Bear ——"’ 

“That makes five!” 

_ L resign,’ I said, with tremendous 
dignity. “Tell it your own way.” 

But instead of protests and capitulation, 
the critic stood to his colors. 

You don’t tell it at all the right way,” 


said the prejudiced public in the person of 
Master Jack. “You put in things that don’t 
belong. You tell it!” he said, suddenly 
turning to Mile. Duvernoy, who had been 
smiling at my perplexity. 

“Oh, but Mr. Littledale tells it very well.” 

“You tell it and [ll correct vou.” [ said, 
laughing. 

The issue was settled by Master Jack who, 
with a sudden wriggle. transferred himself 
to the other chair I rose to reclaim the 
truant, who had snuggled up to her shoulder, 
but she shook her head. 

‘No, no — he can stay 

Her artis closed about the fluffy ruse al, 
and she began 

“Once upon a time, there was a little girl 
named Snow-White. who lived with her 
father, a wood-chopper, in the woods 

The voungster nodded, satisfied, vlan ing 
back at me from time to time with malicious 
triumph as the narration ran along classi 
lines Her voice was low, warmed with 
tenderness, and with the serio-comvic panto- 
mime of the story there came into her face a 
new hight, all gentleness. [ bent forward, 
listening to the melody of the voice without 
attention to the narrative, my eves fixed on 
the mobile, fugitive expressions of her face 
Why had she resisted the child at first 
shrinking from his touch? And. why this 
sudden melting? 


“ ND the enchanted Prince came out 

° and marned Snow-White, and they 
lived happily, ever and ever after” 

But only half of the audience heard het 
Master Jack was fast asleep. 

‘IT thought T made up a very good story. 
I said, hurnedly. fearing the opportunity 
would putss 

“You see, fairy stories are better each 
time they are told over — and that’s why 
they must always be kept the same. 

We lowered our Voces 


“IT thought for a moment yvou-—" I 
caught myself. “IT beg your pardon —I 


Was going to ask vou a personal question, and 
I know you don’t like that ~ 

You thought | disliked children — 
didn't vou?” 

¢ Why Yes = 

“It was not that Memories —” She 
che« kead herself, frowning. 

“Of course. 1 understand,” T said, hur- 
riedly, as I saw the old expression of sadness 
cloud her tace “Tam sorry. Don't you 
want me to take the voungster? He is 
rather heavy. 

No, no please it 

I felt the opportunity slipping from me. 

“Mile. Duvernoy — it must seem strange 
to you — a French girl — brought up as you 
were, to realize this freedom of the sea?” 

She turned to me in astonishment. 

“What do you know about the way [ have 
been brought up, Monsieur?” The tone was 
a return to the old formality. Yet her eyes, 
in the brief second they met mine, had a 
certain fugitive alarm. 

“Lt have lived in France. « T know the 
ways of your people, and IT have been 
privileged to know many of vour old families. 
I am certain we have mutual acquaintances 


of the Faubourg St. Germain —and I | 


know how rigidly the daughters are brought 
up. f 

She frowned and shook her head de- 
cisively. 

“You are quite mistaken about me. I 
have come to America to earn my own liv- 


ing.” 
The tone in which she said it was im- 
perative — set, and admitting no debate. 


“Hf vou are a Frenchwoman, coming to 
my country, in whatever way, I hope T may 
be honored by your friendship.” 

“But, Monsieur.” she retorted, ma 
gentler tone, “IT don’t see how you and I can 
touch at any point; our ways are entirely 
different; and my traditions do not permit 
me to make chance acquaintanceships. 
Pardon me for saying this frankly to you -— 
but it is a question of pride.” 

I felt the door had been firmly closed 
in my face. Why such a rebuff, when 
every instinct in me had been of kindness? 
[ was hurt, and my manner showed it. 
I’ turned stiffly, and, sinking back in my 
chair, returned to my book. Master Jack 
woke up and departed in search of a tray of 
cookies. 


“Mr. Littledale — please?’ she faltered. 
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I looked up so hastily that the book slipped 
from my hands and tumbled to the deck 

“} did not mean anything to offend you 
You won't be offended, will you?” 

“Why, just for a moment I 
quite sure —" Such a clear feeling of joy 
rose in me, after the blank discouragement 
of a moment before, that I cried out 

“Good heavens, no — of course I wasn't! 

She looked at me a little shyly and then 
iway, hesitating, and I feared I had fright- 
ened het with my tactless im 
pulsiveness after a moment, she 


wasn't 


away again 
However 
turned to me 


You were in the Legion, Monsieur 


Yes, Mademoisell 

Long 

I went in with the mobilization 

May I ask why you, an American, did 
that’ 

I could not help myself. It was so much 
bigger than anything else that had come into 
mv iit 

She thought this over a moment, and then 
nodded as though ple ised 

Ah, ves the mobilization. It made us 


very proud of our old French race 
‘It made me proud of my fellow beings! 


You an American felt that 
* Particularly because | was an American 
I found mvself savir with great warmth 
“Oh, 1 do not sentimentalize wat I have 
lived it 
You do not see it as only brutalizing, as 


that book ‘Gaspard’, of which we are so 
much ashamed? 

No if that was the only side, France 
would not be living to-day 


“Thank you, Monsieur she seid, in 
sudden friendliness 

The truth is in neither point of view 

We cannot say that war ennobles or brutal 

izes mankind I have thought about this 

much: and this is what I believe: the man 


who is fundamentally a brute is made more 


brutal: the man who has in him a spark of 
nobility even unsuspected — is lifted up 
What war does is to search our souls and 


truth. You see, in 
peace, we all more or less wear 
our iit ighbors Well when 
gone into the trenches, thet all 
you find out what you Leliove 
over at any memecnt, 
And the 


ther’s 


discover the ultimate 
times of 
masks for 
you ve once 
disappears 
When it all m ) be 
you do what want to do 
trange thing is that each re spects the 
view.” 


vou 


point of 


“IT think there is one thing you have left 
out,”’ she said after a moment's thought 

“What is that?” 

“The question of leadership. When he 
who leads is simple and high of heart, the 
poilu always responds.” 

“Yes — that is true — absolutely true.” 

“War is a time when the leader is every- 
thing — isn’t it?” She thought a moment, 
and added, with a little weariness in her 
voice: “That is why I think, no matter what 
the hideous suffering that comes, it does set 
us right and turn us from false leaders.” 

At this moment Hungerford came up and, 
much to my chagrin, | was forced to present 
him, cutting short our first conversation. 

Her behavior with Hungerford puzzled me. 
There was not a trace of the calculated 
reserve which I always was aware of in all 
our meetings and to which, if for a moment 
she forgot herself, she inevitably returned 
\ little jealousy sprang up in me, for I was 
quite blind then to the real reason. I felt 
that in me there was some lack of sponta- 
neous appeal to a woman. Before the irre- 
sistible good spirits of the younger man I felt 
t heaviness of experience and wondered in 
all my attempts at friendship why I should 
be so constantly saying the things that drew 
her into the shell of her reserve, when she 
would listen with her grave smile to Joe's 
imusing patter. I was blind, indeed, and 
though I took pains to hide it, I was weakly 
hurt at this with 
another 


HHCOnSCIOUS § ¢ amarac rie 


She consented to our accompanying her in 
her walks when Joe assumed it as a matter 
of course, though she did refuse, and I re- 
member it with a secret delight, to permit 
him the privile ue alone Here again her 
personality dominated us. When Hunger- 
ford, with the free and easy catch-as-catch- 
can manner of the \ounger generation, 
started to assume possession of her arm, she 
disengaged herself quietly and said: 

“Me will offer me 
arms.” 

Any one but Hungerford would have been 
discountenanced. As it was, though he was 
a bit flustered, he gave her an exaggerated 
sweep of his hat 

“style Louis XLV, Marquise!” 

And, with her hands resting lightly on our 
arms, we adapted our impulsive strides to 
the leisurely grace of her choosing. Whiat- 


SSLCUTS if you your 


ever her reason for assuming the name and 
position she did — (I had never believed in 
it from the first) —it was by such little 
things as this that she betrayed the quality 
of her breeding. Brinsmade and Peter 
Magnus were drawn to her instinctively and 
often in the long afternoons we formed a 
circle of animated discussion. The oppor- 
tunities to talk to her alone were rare and 
always she avoided them. When I did find 
a moment's intimacy it was always to be 
made aware of the ever-present sadness back 
of her eyes and the weight of some oppress- 
ing memory 


The afternoon after her first introduction 
to Hungerford, a curious incident hap- 
pened, which, to this day, remains inexpli- 
cable to me. For neither of us ever after- 
ward referred to it. 

We were walking the upper deck, under 
the open sky, the crisp tingling air setting 
our cheeks to glowing. Despite herself, she 
was smiling at Hungerford’s whimsical in- 
structions on American society, while 1, 
feeling a little out of it, walked silently at her 
side, wondering at the ease with which Joe 
had plunged into her acquaintance. 

“And remember, in America, a young 
lady of fashion, who is properly brought up, 


never marries until she has had a dozen 
proposals = 

* Never?” 

“Never. It isn’t done. Oh, American 


virls are brought up to take care of them 
selves! When she is bored do you think 
she waits for the men to come round? Not 
at all: she goes to the ‘phone and says: 
‘Jack —come up and take me out to 
dinner and a show, | want to be amused.” 


“And she pays the bill?” said Mile 
Duve rnoey, imnoce ntly 

“The vbat?” 

“The bill 


** Mace moiselle, [am living in hopes 

At this moment a gust of wind caught a 
large woman and bore her down the deck, 
screaming for help. Hungerford dashed to 
her rescue while we, sheltering ourselves in 
the lee of a life-boat, stood laughing at the 
difficulties of the rescue. A sailor passed us 
and then a boy, carrying a pot of grease, 
slipped, and, to save himself, caught at my 
arm. W hen I had righted him, I SsuWw silt h 
wn expression of astonishment on his face as 
Mile. Duvernoy, that [ said, 


he gazed at 
still laughing 
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“T say, this young fellow seems to know 
you.” 

“Eh, Bonne Dame, que c'est notre Mamzelle!” 

She turned and her face went blank: then, 
recovering herself, she said something 
rapidly in the Breton dialect which I could 
not understand. The effect was instan- 
taneous. The boy drew up straight, snatched 
off his cap, and with marks of great respect 
backed away. 

“Take my arm,” 
instantly. 

She made no resistance and once, as we 
started, she swayed against my side. We 
crossed the deck and I found her a seat 
where she was sheltered from sight. There 
wus no mistaking the effect on her. The 
lips were twitching and the lines under her 
staring eyes Were quivering with a haunting 
pain. 

“Don't try to speak. Don't worry. No 
not even I. Do you under. 


I said, going to her 


one saw you 
stand?” 

* Monsieur She tried to speak 
and then put her hand to her throat 

“Don't try to explain. Believe me, it 
isn't necessary.” 

She looked up at me, weak and = shaken, 
and for the first time that [ remembered her 
held mine in a long searching, mute 
appeal 

“But you will think 

“Let me be your friend that far, Made- 
moiselle,” [| said, impulsively. “Trust me. 
I have forgotten.” 

Hungerford swung around the deck and 
stopped short 

“Hello. What's wrong?” 

“Too much motion — you unfeeling brute, 
or perhaps the sight of your gyrations.” 

1 sent him for a chair and rugs, which gave 
her time to regain her self-control. Then [ 
tucked her away in a sheltered corner — 
without opposition, She was stunned and 
did not seem to notice my presence for the 
long hour during which I religiously kept my 
eyes from her face, turning my back and 
staring over the driven waves. Later she 
called to me in a voice still weak and I 
helped her to the lower deck. The incident 
remained in my memory, obsessing it — 
deepening the film of mystery which had 
been about her from the first. 


eyes 


|The next instalment of Owen John- 
son's “The Wasted Generation” will 
appear in the April McClure’s| 
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fuvor for success He developed u strone 
ense of unconquerable 
live He drained off in labor the 
sies of his repressions, but his repressions were 
chic anxiety we only 
than the Purit: 
blind repression 
still the 
American 


free-wili and inhu 
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verv great ind his ps 
i degree less iusistent 
That 


worried 


concdilion of umd 
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msecurity is subconscious 


Here is the 
Whole historic 


state of the modern 
and conclusion of thi 
Radix tion has merely destroy ed 
for us the efficacy of wh 
devices the earlier genet 
to free the « 
tion of sin 


pont 
pre smble 
tlever religrots 
ions used in order 
onscious mind from its convic 
Our education has done nothing, 


is vet, to settle the old qu rrel between our 


conscious ideals and our = subconscious 
impulses. The American is still the victim 
of attempted repressions of — instinctive 
thought, and he still suffers from all the 
inevitable tensions and anxieties of reser- 
voired energy He is still given a very 


Puritan religious training in his early youth; 


and whatever conscious revolt he makes after- 


ward, his subeonscious mind continues full of 
the imese ipable soul-fear of his first admon 
ishment So he throws himself into work, 
into business, into the activities of his pro- 
fession, even into competitive games, with a 


concentration and an application that have 
he Ver heen equalled 
His mind, as Henry 


said, “exus 


Adams 


perates a European much as a buzz-saw 
might exasperate a pine forest It is a 
“mere cutting instrument practi il, eco 


nomical, sharp and direct It is commonly 


et to achieve succes is the Puritan’s wa 
crupulous than 


kin 


of means me 
the Puritan 


by a use more 


Driven by an anxiety 


to the Puritan’s, it applies itself with an 
untiring perseverance mn overcoming ob 
tacles, and with a famous inventiven mn 
outflanking them (Consequently m tt 
dustry, in prosperity, in diffusion of wealth 


American 


ind physical comfort, there is no nation to 
hallenge us. That is the great achievement 
of the Puritan traditions. The Puritan 
created a Frankenstein monster in his fear 
the Flesh, but he found a way to set that 
menster to work, on the pioneer roads of a 
civilization, with an energy that has 
astonichet mankind. No ¢uch combination 
of an implacable psychi Uni an un- 
limited physical opportunity had ever been 
known in the world before 
possible that circumstances will ever con- 
spire to produce it again. 

Life, however, is by no large 
and free with us now as it was in the pioneer 
days. Opportunity is no longer unlimited. 
Occupations have become narrower. They 
do not offer “as wide at sluiceway for the in- 
stinctive energies that we are damming up. 
These get some escape in athletics; and they 
drain off in futile restless SS; but their great 
of the conscious 


cw 
drive 


ind it is scarcely 


means 4s 


leakage is into the channels 
Hence, worry the pet psychological 
vice of the modern American 

Worry is a “displaced” anxiety; the real 
source of it is concealed in the subconscious 


mind; the conscious mind attaches it to one 
innocent circumstance after another, and 
then struggles vainly to be rid of it by re- 
forming those Worry 
especially about our healths, and we have 
made the national in- 
stitution; nowhere else in the world will you 
flourishing so gaily or the patent 
We are persecuted by 
business here there is a very 
obvious displacement; for if you take the 
(American away from his business, he worries 
himself to death. Force him to retire in 
comfortable idleness and he sinks into a 
depression not unlike the Puritan’s convi« 
tion of sin. We have no rich inner life 
based on self-knowledge, to draw upon with 
itisfaction in retirement. We prefer to die 


circumstances We 


corner drug-store a 
find it 
medicine so popular 
worries; but 


Mind 


in harness rather than face the horrors of 
meditative thought. For the same reason, 
we are the greatest newspaper readers in the 
world and snatch up a paper in any interval 
of leisure that leaves us alone to “loaf and 
Our soul is the last thing 
we would invite; when we meet it, that is 
the day of judgment for us. We take our 
holidays in the excitement of travel, which 
distracts us from ourselves. 

Our fiction and our theatre betray our 
state of mind. We want stories always of 
success. We must have a hero who “does 
things.” We cannot endure the art that 
pictures our own problems; we read and go 
to the theatre to escape from ourselves. We 
particulariy like to escape from our Puritan 
repression of the instincteof sex, but our art 
has to be very sly about that, in order to 
evade our own moral censorship; hence the 
popularity of those novels and plays which 
prove that the wages of sin is death but go 
through a thorough exposure of the sinful 
life in accomplishing their moral purpose. 
Necessarily, these aspects of our art are 
childish to the foreigner. It is a law of 
repression that a repressed instinct tends 
to take the regressive forms of an infantile 
expression. The sex instinct in’ modern 
American life consequently shows itself most 
strikingly in the infantile forms of display 
and curiosity, particularly display — in 
woman's dress and curiosity about the morals 
of others — the latter shown in the interest 
in newspaper scandal, in salacious court 
cases, in the gossip that is the curse of the 
small American town. 

What the American might have become if 
he had not had the impulsion to industrial 
effort is tragically evident in the auto 
biography of Henry Adams. irom which we 
have quoted above. He was the descendant 
of a long line of conspicuous Puritans. His 
story is the story of a mind in which sub 


invite the soul.” 


Continued from page 14 
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COTS CLOUs unniety, instead of being a driving 
force to conscious effort, has become a 
doubt that blocks all effort. He is describ 
ing himself when he writes: “The habit of 
doubt; of distrusting his own judgment and 
of totally rejecting the judgment of the 
world; the tendency to regard every ques- 
tion as Open: the hesitation to act except as 
a choice of evils; the shirking of responsi 
bility; the love of line, form, quality; the 
horror of ennui; the passion for companion- 
ship and the antipathy to society —a 
these are well-known qualities of New 
England character.” This is the stultifiea- 
tion from which the race has been saved by 
having the adversities of the wilderness to 
contend with and subdue. 

Again Henry Adams writes: “* Resistance 
to something was the law of New England 
nature; the boy” (meaning himself) “looked 
out upon the world with the instinct of 
resistance; for numberless generations, his 
predecessors had viewed the world chiefly 
as a thing to be reformed, filled with evil 
forces to be abolished, am! they saw no 
reason to suppose that they had wholly 
succeeded in the abolition; the duty was unt 
changed. That duty implied not only Te 
sistance to evil but hatred of it. . . . The 
New Englander had Jearned to love the 
pleasure of hating — oneself if no better 
victim offered" And here we make a 
deeper cut into the vitals of the American 
mind, ; 

The Puritan lived in a state of war with 
his instinctive self, which he regarded a 
his evil self tempting him to live according 
to the law of the flesh when he wished to live 
according to the Pauline law of God, He 
hated his instinctive self and tried to 
mortify it by self-denial. He hated the 
Flesh in himself and that flesh appearing 4 
the vices of others. Hence he was a great 
persecutor, a strong vice-crusader, the best 
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Intelligent Eating 


CHEESE sandwich, a cold piece of 

pie, and a cup of coffee, all swallowed 

whole, represents the luncheon of thou- 
sands of business men and women. 


| This method in eating is certain to result 
in some slight form of indigestion. 


| The routine use of Beeman’s Original 
: Pepsin Gum ten minutes after each meal 
i will go a long way toward correcting the 
j faulty mastication at a meal. 
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On the Basis of Facts 


The life of our country 
is built around its Public 
Utilities. Our social, in- 
dustrial and Government 
activities could not exist 
today without the contin- 
ued operation of their in- 
dispensable services. 


That such services may 
be extended and developed 
to be of the greatest use to 
the greatest number, the 
Federal Government and 
practically all the states 
have appointed Public 
Service Commissioners as 
permanent tribunals to 
regulate public utilities 
with fairness to all 
concerned. 


Facts as to the past and 
studies as to the future, the 
Bell Companies find are es- 
sential to the proper man- 
agement and development 
of their business. This in- 
formation is open to study 
by these Commissioners 
and through them by the 
public generally. 


The solution of the prob- 
lem of building up and 
maintaining the public 
utilities, which is of the 
greatest importance to the 
people of this country, is 
assured whenever all the 
facts are known and given 
their due weight. 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
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f witch-hunters. The more Puritanical the 
modern American is, the more he 
these vice-crusading qualities. [tis useless 
to tell such a man to love his neighbor as 
himself; he hates so much of himself. His 
hate, reservoired within him, gets its drainage 
in raids on vice and in the campaigns of re- 
form that call for the punishment of evil- 
doers. Nowhere else in the world could 
modern life produce such characters as our 
Anthony Comstocks. 

With the orthodox American, the 
fear of failure seems-to have replaced the 
Puritan fear of sinfulness. The worldly 
success that was an evidence of divine favor 
to the Puritan has become for him an end in 
itself. Tle sees his instinctive urgings as 
weaknesses impeding his conscious mind in 
its industry and application. He hates that 
weakness and is afraid of it. Inefficiency in 
himself has taken on the aspects of the old 
Flesh which he must fight, and failure is the 
damning sin of business life. He projects his 
hatred and fear of himself upon all obstacles 
to suceess, upon all rivals, and upon all philos- 
ophies and modes of thought that threaten 


has of 


lens 


his prosperity 

These and fears 
periodical outbursts that puzzle the rest of 
the world A Presidential election 
paign is such an occasion It is an axiom of 
our American politics that a man 
elected by his friends but by his opponent's 
enemies. The 
that are designed to arouse public animosity 
and the more virulence there is in the cam- 
paign, the calmer the national atmosphere 
after the election Any Ameri- 
can Whe is striving to effect a reform finds it 


reservoired hates have 


cam- 
is not 


parties vie in aecusa tions 


SCOCTIES to In 


easier to stir up hate and anger against the 
evil-doer than to prepare the way for the 
that shall cure the 
evil: and our public interest commonly ends 
by the 
In the same 


constructive measures 
when our emotion has been relieved 
reformer’s clection to office 
way during the recent war, our hatred and 
fear of the enemy made us all of one mind 
But 
what calmed by victory we lost interest: in 
the problems of the 
except mn se far as the peace terms could be 
hate by 


as soon as those emotions were some- 


peace conference 
made to exhaust the last lees of 
punishing the vanquished 

It is interesting to see us release our hidden 
fears and angers before a motion-picture or a 
stage play in which the defeat of villainy 
and the triumph of virtue transport us into 
a security which we attain im our 
own conflict. Observe our bewilderment be 
fore a Russian tragedy in which the author 
and his native audience drain off their psychic 
despairs. Or see our puzzled disappoint- 
ment at the curtain of one of Shakespeare's 
later which he forgives the 
villain, with a tolération that is inexplicable 
to us and pairs off villainy with virtue in an 
indiscriminately happy ending 

The Puritans, in their doubt and 
curity, came to the Pauline decision, “ Hav- 
to stand”, 


cannot 


comedies in 


Inse- 


resting the issue on 
they their 
reliance on God increased, and they de- 
veloped a_ self-reliance which, having ap- 
peased God, did its best. This attitude of 
self-reliance became the mark of the man 
whose conscience was at rest. It was the pose 
of superiority. [t was imitated and assumed 
It has become a tradition of the typical 
American — to appear self-reliant, of an 
indomitable will. His very psychic inse- 
curity demands that exterior. It is “keep- 
ing up a front” as a secure and successful 
man. It is “American bluff." What it 
covers is shown by the fact that our great 
“vellow streak." We are 
not knowing that fear 
confuse fear with 
cowardice. Our great social defect. is our 
self-consciousness, Which is an instinctive 
fear-reaction founded on the belief that the 
other fellow is the better man. And out of 
this self-conscious fear of inferiority comes 
our sensitiveness to foreign criticism. Con- 
trast it with the Englishman’s pretense that 
he is a “duffer”, and put that pretense of 
modesty beside his indifference to what any 
foreigner may think of him. 

The upper class Englishman represses his 
emotion because he follows the governing 
class’s tradition that emotionalism is a 
weakness incompatible with the standards 
of the fighting man, the knight of chivalry. 


ing done all 


God's justice As succeeded, 
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But the great artists of England have po 
come from the governing class and do not 
follow this ideal of a stoical Suppression of 
emotion, It ts curiously different with ys 
All classes of Americans repress emotion in 
so far as they repress their instinets. Emotioy 
is always instinctive emotion. There js yo 
such thing as an emotion of intellect alone 
Emotions are always aroused by the urging of 
an instinet; and they are always purposeful {o 
instinet because they are the mental tensions 
that move us to instinctive actions. The typi- 
cal American artist, repressing his instinets 
cannot drift into the emotional creations 
that are the very stuff of artistic thought 
He has the intellectual appreciation of “line. 
form, quality”, which Henry Adams noted 
in the New Englander; and in all the merely 
intelligent qualities of art he is a past- 
master. But in emotional quality he is very 
thin, and the foreigner is right when he cop. 
siders the thinness Puritanical. This seems 
to be true even of that chief pride of American 
art, the painter Whistler. It was his re. 
ligion that painting was wholly an affair of 
“A great picture.” he declared, “is y 
great picture on the palette” And when hy 
wrote of his portrait of his mother he called 
it “an arrangement in grey and black” and 
expressly repudiated the instinctive emotion 
that showed in the work, even though it was 
obviously — this that 


‘ olor 


emotion made the 
portrait: his masterpiece 

In the same way, the typical American 
cannot the 
scientific speculation. He is a famous adept 
in applying the others to 
practical ends, but he is no discoverer him- 
self, because he cannot wander into the idk 
undirected. impractical explorations of th 
meditative mind. Edison was the model 
American scientist when he replied, virtu- 
ously 


achieve larger curiosities of 


discoveries of 


In answer to a press report that he was 
with scientific investigations 
“LT have never made it a practise to work on 
any line not purely practical and useful 
The imagination of science, like the imagina- 
tion of art, is largely inhibited to us, not 
only by our traditions of industry and ap 
plication, but by the inability of the anvious 
American mind to repose in’ any dreams 
quietude, We are like a people with a tm 
dition that they must slecp only three hours 
out of every twenty-four and proud of 
their wakefulness a matter of 
fact, they caused by sub 
CONSCIOUS and they can neither 


busy some 


“ hen, as 
have insomnia, 
anxieties 
sleep nor dream 

The joy of living is equally inhibited to us 
All emotions mental 
bodily discomfort, acting for « 
involuntarily and instinctively 
Joy, elation, ecstasy are feeling- 
tones that result from the relieving of these 
emotional tensions; their unrelief produces 
anxiety, depression, or even despair. Th 
continental pout de rrre is impossible to Ww 
many of its elements of it 
stinctive satisfaction are hedged off from w 
by Puritanical taboos. We get a great deal 
of joy out of work, out of victories that reliew 
unconscious stores of hatred and anger, out 
of excitements that make 
forget ourselves. But even a mild enduring 
contentment is scarcely possible to us let 
alone the contented joy that 
healthy instinets at peace in their healthful 
satisfaction 

This, then, in the rough, is the theory 
which the new psychology offers in explana 
tion of why the American is so idealistic, 
practical, so inventive, so unphilosophie, % 
unartistical, so worried, restless, anxious and 
ambitious, so apparently self-confident and 
vet so sensitive to criticism, so successful i 
achieving his aims and so unhappy in their 
achievement The theory is not just 4 
philosophic abstraction; it is a medical 
diagnosis arrived at through the study and 
treatment of innumerable patients. Given 
thus sketchily, in large generalizations, it 
lacks the individual evidence upon which it 
ought to be supported. But suppose that, 
instead of taking Americans in the mass, We 
take some examples of typical Americans 
and examine them for an explanation of 
those characteristics for which they at 
typical. Suppose we take such contrasting 
American types as Mark Twain and Abraham 
Lincoln, and see how the theories of uncon 
scious psychology account for the peculiat 
qualities of their Americanism. 
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Another Chapter in the Series dealing with the American Mind 


Mark Twain as Exhibit A 
by Harvey O'Higgins and 
Edward H. Reede, M.D. 


In the April McClure’s 15 Cents 
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The Valian C Continued from page 11 
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THE WARDEN (deliberates ) How are 
you going to tell him? 
* Tue Girt — I don’t know what you mean. 

Tur Warpen — Why, you say maybe vou 
wouldn’t know him even if you saw him — 
and I'll guarantee this man Dyke won't help 
von out very much. How do you think 
you're going to tell? Suppose he don’t want 
to be recognized by you or anybody else? 
Suppose he’s so ashamed of himself he 

Tue Girt — I'd thought of that. Pm just 
ging to talk to him — ask him questions 
about things he and I used to do together 
lil watch his face, and if he’s my brother, 
['m sure I can tell. 

Tue Warpen with tolerant doubt 
What did you and your brother ever use to 
do that would help you out now? 

Tue Girt — He used to play games with 
me When I was a little girl, and tell me 
stories — that’s what I'm counting on 
nostly — the stories 

Tue Warven — Im afraid 

Tue Giri Especially 
stories. 

Tue Warpen 


Shakespeare 


Shakespeare! 
Tue Gir Why, ves lk used to yet 
the plots of the plays all the Shakespeare 
plays — out of a book by a named 
lamb, and then he'd tell me the stories in 
hisown words. It was wonderful! 

Tue Warpesx Im certainly 
he —— 

Tue Girne — But best of all he'd learn 
sme of the speeches from the plays them- 
svlves. He liked to do it he was sure he 
was going to be an actor or something he 
was inall the high school plays, always. And 
then he'd teach some of the speeches to me, 
and we'd say them to each other. And one 
thing — every night he'd sit down side of my 
bed, and when I vol sleep) there were two 
speeches we'd always say to each other, like 
good-night two speeches out of Romeo and 
Juliet, and then T'd go to sleep 


afraid 


I can see it 


all. (The Warden shakes his head.) Why do 
you do that? 
Tue Warvex — This boy isn’t your 


brother 

Tue Gini 

Tue Wanpes 

Tue Girt How do you? 

THe Warpen This ban 
heard of Shakespeare 
him. (He presses a button on his desk.) Oh. 
I'll let you see him for yourself, only you 
might as well be prepared. (The attendant 
enters from the anteroom.) Tell Dyke and 
Father Daly to come in here — they're in 
the deputy’s room 

Tur Arrenpant Yes, sir. (He crosses 
behind the Warden, and goes off to the right. 

Tue Warven If he turns out to be vour 
brother you can have, 
say, an hour with him. If he don't, vou ll 
oblige me by cutting it as short as you 
can, 

Tue Grew 
mother something perfectly definite 
worried so long about him, and — and now 
the SUSpense Is pe rfectly terrible for her 

Tae Warpexn — I can understand that. 
You're a plucky girl 

Tue Gra. — Of course, it would be awful 
for us if this ix Joe, but even that would be 
better for mother than just to stay awake 
nights, and wonder and wonder, and never 
know what became of him. (The attendant 
opens the door of the deputy’s room, and 
When Dyke and Father Daly have come in, 
he crosses again behind the Warden, and is 
going out at the left when the Warden signs 
to him and he stops.) 

Tur’ Warpen — (gets to his feet) Dyke, 
this is the young lady that’s come all the 
Way from Pennington, Ohio, to see you. 

Dyke — (who has been talking in an 
undertone to Father Daly, raises his head 
quickly) Yes, sir? 

Tae Warpen —I've decided you can 
talk with her here — alone. (The girl has 
msen, breathless, and stands fixed; Dyke in- 
spects her coldly from head to foot.) 

“E — Thank you. It won't take long. 
The Warpen — (has been scanning the 
girl 8 expression; now, as he sees that she has 
teither recognized Dyke nor failed to recog- 
nue him, he makes a little grimace in con- 
frmation of his own judgment) Father Daly 
and I'll stay in the deputy’s office. We'll 
rave the door open. Wilson, you stand in 
the anteroom with the door open, 

Dyke (bitterly) My honor! 


Do vou think he isn’t? 
I know he ist 


never even 


much less learned 


which he won't 


You see, Tve got to tell 
She's 








Tur Warpex — What say? 

Dyni I didu’t say anything. 

Tuk Warpex — (to the girl) Will vou 
please remember what I told you about the 
time? 

Tue Girt — Oh, ves, sir. 

Ture Warpex — Come, Father. (They go 
off into the deputy’s room, and the attendant, 
at a nod from the Warden, goes off at the 
left.) 

(Dyke and the girl are now facing each 
other; Dyke is well-poised and insouciart, 
and gives the impression of complete indif- 
ference to the moment. The girl, on the 
other hand, is deeply agitated and her agita- 
tion is gradually increased by Dyke's own 
attitude. ) 

Tue Girt — (after several efforts to 
speak) Mother sent me to see vou. 

Dykt (politely callous) Yes? 

The Girt — (compelled to drop her eves 
You see, we haven't seen or heard of my 
brother Joe for ever so long, and mother 


thought after what we read in’ the 
papers 

Dyk: That I might be your brother 
Joe? 

Tue Girt obviously relieved Yes, 
that’s it. 

Dykt Well, vou can easily see that I'm 


not your brother, can’t you? 

Tue Giri (stares at him again) Im 
You look a little like him, just as 
the picture in the paper did, but then again, 
it’s so long — (she shakes her head dubi- 
ously) and Td thought of Joe so differ- 
ently — 

Dyke — (his manner is somewhat indul- 
gent, as though to a child) As a matter of 
fact, I couldn't be your brother or anybody 
else’s brother, because IT never had a sister. 
So that rather settles it 

Tur Girt — Honestly? 

Dyk: Honestly. 

Ture Guia (unconvinced, becomes more 
appealing) What's vour real name? 


not sure. 


Dykt Dvke — James Dyke. 

Tue Girt That's sure enough your 
name? 

Dyki Sure enough You don't think 


Pd tell a lie at this stage of the game, do vou? 
The Giri (musing) No, I don’t believe 
you would Whe re deo you come from l 
mean Where were vou born? 
Dyk In Canada, but [ve 
over 
Turk Gini 


lived al 


Didn't vou ever live in Ohio? 


Dykt No Never 
Tur Giri What kind of work did you 
do — what was your business? 


Dyke —Oh, I'm sort of Jack-of-all- 


trades. I've been everything a man could 
be except a success. 

THe GURL - Do you like books ? 

Dyke — Books? 

Tur Giri Yes books to read. 

Dyke — 1 don’t read when there’s any- 


thing better to do. I've read a lot here. 
Tue Giri- Did you ever sell books 
for a living, I mean? 
Dyke — Oh, no 
Tur Girt — (growing confused) IT hope 
you don’t mind my asking so many ques- 
tions. But I 
Dykt — No 
your mind any. 
Tut Girt — You went 
where, of course high school ? 
Dyke — No, I never got that far. 
Tue Girt — Did you ever want to be an 
actor? Or were you ever? 
Dyke — No, just a convict 
Tue Girt — (helplessly) 
any poetry? 
Dyke — Not to speak of. 
Tur Giri — (delays a moment, and then, 
watching him very earnestly, she recites 
just above her breath) 
“Thou knowst the mask of night is on 
my face 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my 
check 
For that which — 
(Realizing that Dyke's expression is one of 
utter vacuity she falters, and breaks off the 
quotation, but she continues to watch him 
unwaveringly.) Don't you know what that 


Is: 


go ahead, if it'll relieve 


to school sotle- 


Do you know 


Dyke — No, but to tell the truth, it 
sounds sort of silly to me. Doesn't it to you? 
Tue Girt — (her intonation has become 
slightly forlorn, but 
and puts him to one more test) 


she gathers courage, 








They Fight Film 


Those people you see with white teeth 


Wherever you look you see today 
uniquely pretty .eeth. Millions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. Twice 
a day they fight the film which made 
their teeth look dingy. 

This is to urge that you test this 
modern film combatant. A test is free. 
Watch the effects in your mirror. 


How teeth are ruined 


Most users of the tooth brush find that 
teeth discolor and decay. Careful people 
are not exempt. Tooth troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


The cause lies in that viscous film 
you feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not effectively combat it. 
The tooth brush has left much of it 
intact. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 


It is the basi 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor 


Millions of germs breed in it. 


rhea. And that is alarmingly common. 


How to combat film 


Now dental science, after diligent re- 
search, has found ways to combat film. 
Able authorities have amply proved it. 
Leading dentists everywhere now urge 
its daily use. 


The methods are embodied in a den- 


tifrice called Pepsodent. And this 
tooth paste is fast bringing, both in 
Europe and America, a new era in 


teeth cleaning. 


Watch the change in a week 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. The 
ten-day test we offer will be a revelation. 
It will change your whole conception of 
clean teeth. 


Pepsodent attacks the film in two effec- 
tive ways. Then it leaves the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily adhere. 

It also aids Nature in ways now con- 
sidered essential. It multiplies the 
salivary flow—-Nature’s teeth-protect- 


ing agent. It multiplies the starch 


Pepsa 
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digestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling. It 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 


multiplies the 


acids which cause tooth decay. Pepsin 
is also applied. 
The effects come with every appli- 


cation. So the teeth’s great enemies aré 
constantly combated as they never were 
before. 
learn what these new methods mean to 


you and yours. 


Cut out this coupon now, and 
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The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five effects now considered 


essential. 
leading dentists everywhere. 


The visible results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as film-coat disappears. 
Then read the scientific purpose of 
the other three effects. You will 
be glad you learned of Pepsodent. 


Approved by highest authorities and now advised by 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 








10-day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 479, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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‘ Meritholatum 


Always made under this signature — 


For Colds 





y= you get a “stuffy” head-cold, 


take some Mentholatum on your 
finger-tip and apply it to the nostrils— 25¢; jars, 25c, soc and $1 


outside and inside. It relieves the con- 
gestion and soon restores free breathing. 
Mentholatum also heals gently and anti- 
septically many other “little ills’ ”_such ' 
as chaps, cracked lips, burns, etc. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Wichita, Kans Bridgebur<, Ont 
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We want you— 


to represent McClure’s Magazine in your com- 
munity. A liberal commission will be paid you 
on every subscription. 

McClure’s Magazine now sells. to the public at 
$1.65, whereas other a magazines in the 
popular fiction field sell for $3.00 or $4.00 a year. 


McClure’s Magazine, notwithstanding its 40% 
reduction in price, is presenting the most brilliant 
program in its uctslous history. This present 
issue furnishes a fair specimen of the twelve 
numbers which you can offer to your customer 
for $1.65. 

It is hard to sell a magazine when the maga- 
zine is unpopular and high- priced. It is easy to 
sell it when it meets the popular demand in con- 
tents and price. McClure’s occupies the latter 
field. Write us today for sales supplies, and be- 
gin at once to add $10 or more each week to 
your income. 


Manager of Field Staff 
McClure’s Magazine 


48 West Fourth Street New York City 








“Good night, good night, parting is such 
sweet sorrow 
That I shall say good night till it be 
morrow.” 
Dyker (his mouth twitches in amuse- 
ment) Eh: 
Tue Giri What comes next? 
Dyke — Good Lord, 7 don't know 
Tue Giri (gazes intently, almost im 
ploringly, at him as though she is making a 
struggle to read his mind. Then she relaxes 
and holds out her hand) Good-bye. You 
vou're not Joe, are you? I I had to come 
and find out, though. I hope I've not made 
you too unhappy 
DyKkr (ignores her hand) You're not 
going now? 


Tue Giri (spiritless) Yes l prom 


ised the —is he the Warden? that man in 
there? I said I'd go right away if you 
weren't my brother And you aren't, 
~~ 

Dykt You're going back to your 
mother? 

Tue Giri Yes 

Dyk? I'm surprised that she sent a 


girl like vou on a sorry errand like this, 
instead of 

Tue Girt — She's very sick. 

Dyk! Oh, that’s toe bad 

Tue Girt — (twisting her handkerchief) 
No, she’s not well at all. And most of it's 
from worrying about Joe 

Dyke — Still, when vou tell her that her 
son isn’t a murderer —- at least, that he isn't 
this one that ll comfort her a good deal, 
won't it 

Tue Girt reluctantly) Yes, I think 
maybe it will, only 

Dykt Only what? 

Tue Giri I don't think mother'll ever 
he really well again until she finds out for 
certain where Joe is and what's become of 
him 

Dyke (shakes his head compassion 
ately ) Mothers ought not to be treated like 
that. I wish I'd treated mine better. By the 
way, you didn’t tell me what your name is 

Tue Girt — Josephine Paris 


Dyxs is suddenly attentive) Paris? 
That’s an unusual name I've heard it 
somewhere, too 

Tue Giri Just like the name of the 
city in France 

Dyk knitting his brews) And vour 
brother's name was Joseph ? 

Tue Giri Yes they used to call us 
Joe and Jos that’s funny, isn’t it? 

Dyk: thoughtfully) No. | don't 


think it’s so very funny I rather like if 
He Pisses his hand over his fore head “us if 
trying to coerce his memory.) 

THe Gire— What's the matter? 

Dyk! frowning) | was thinking of 
something now, what on earth was that 
boy's name! Wait a minute, don’t tell me 
wait a minute — Pve got it! (He punctuates 
his triumph with one fist in the palm of the 
other hand Joseph Anthonys Paris! 


Tue Grr amazed) Why, that’s his 
name! That's Joe! How did vou ever 
Dykr his manner is very forcible and 


convineing) Wait! Now listen carefully to 
what I say, and don't interrupt me, because 
we've only got a minute, and T want vou to 
get this all straight, so you can tell your 
mother When the war came along IT en 
listed and I] was overseas for four vears 

with the Canadians. Early one morning 
we ‘d st wed a big trench raid, and there was 
an officer who'd been wounded coming back, 
and was lying out there in a shell-hole under 
fire. The Jerries were getting ready for a 
raid of their own, so they were putting down 
a box barrage with light guns and howitzers 
and a few heavies. This officer was lying 
right in the middle of it. Well, all of a sud 
den a young fellow dashed out of a trench 
not far from where T was; and went for that 
officer. He had to go through a curtain of 
shells and, more than that, they opened on 
him with rifles and machine guns. The 
chances were just about a million to one 
against him, and he must have known it, but 
he went out just the same. He got the 
officer in his arms and started back, but he'd 
only gone a few yards when a five point nine 
landed right on top of the two of them. 
Afterward, we yot what was left the 
identification tag was still there — and that 
was the name -— Joseph Anthony Paris! 

Tue Giri — (carries both hands to her 
breast) Oh! 

Dykt If that was your brother's name, 
then you can tell your mother that he died 
like a brave man and a soldier, three years 
ago, in France. 

Tue Griri.— Joe — my brother Joe — is 


dead? 


Dyke On the field of battle. It was one 
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of the wonderful, heroic things that went a}. 
most unnoticed, as so many of them did 
If an officer had seen it, there’d have been a 
decoration tor your mother to keep and 
remember him by 


Tue Giri And you were there — and 
saw it? 
Dykt L was there and saw it. It was 


three years ago. That's why you and your 
mother haven't heard from him. And if you 
don't believe what Ive said, why. vou just 
write up to Ottawa and get the official 
record, Of course (he shrugs his shoulders 
contemptuously) those records are in ter 
ribly poor shape, but at least they can tell 
you what battalion he fought with, when hy 
went overseas. Only you mustn't be sup. 
prised no matter whether they say he was 
killed in action, or died of wounds, or js 
missing, or even went through the whole 
war with his outfit, and was honorably dis. 
charged. They really don’t know what hap. 
pened to half the men. But I've tok 1 you the 
truth. And it certainly ought to make your 
mother happy when she knows that her hoy 
died as a soldier, and not as a criminal. 
Tue Girt (is transfigured) Yes, yes, it 
will! 
Dyk And does it make you happy, too? 
Tue Girt — (nods repeatedly) Yes. So 
happy after what we were both afraid of 
I can’t even ery vet. (She brushes her 
eyes with her handkerchief.) I can hardly 
wait to take it to her. , 
Dykt (struck by a sudden inspiration 
I want to give vou something else to take to 
her. (He picks up from the desk the envelope 
containing the Liberty Bonds and seals jt.) 
I want you to give this to your mother from 
me. Tell her it's from a man who was at 
Vimy Ridge and saw your brother die, so it's 
sort of a memorial for him. (He touches her 
irm as she absently begins to tear open the 


envelope No, don't you open it — let 
her do it 
Tue Girt — What is it? Can't LT know? 


Dykt Never mind now, but give it to 
her It’s all ['ve got in the world and it's 
too late now for me to do anything else with 
it. And have your mother buy a little gold 


stur to wear for her son and vou get one, 


too, and wear it here (he touches his 
heart) Will vou? 
Tue Girt Ye Pwill, And vet some 


how TH almost feel that Tm wearing it for 
Vou tow 

Dyke (shakes his head soberly) Oh 
noe! You mustn't ever do that. Um not fit to 
he mentioned m the same breath with a bes 
like your brother And now Pm afrpid it 
} tome for vou to go I'm sorry, but 
vou'd better. [Em glad you came before it 
was too late, though 

Tur Gir (gives him her hand 
Cood-bve, and thank vou You've don 
more for me and mother — than I could 
possibly tell vou. And — and Im so sorry 
for you — so truly sorry I wish I could 
only do something to make vou a tiny bit 
happier, too. 7s there anything I could do? 


Dy Kh (stares at her and by degrees he 
hecomes wistful) Why ves, there is 
Only I (He leaves the sentence uncom- 
pleted ) 

Tue Girt What is it? 

Dyker looks away) J can’t tell you. 
I never should have let myself think of it 

Tue Girne Please tell me. I want you 
to For for Joe's suke, tell me what | 
ean do 

Dyke (his voice is low and desolate 


Well in all the months I've been in this 
hideous place, you're the first girl I've seen. 
I didn’t ever expect to see one again Vd 
forgotten how much like angels women 
look. I've been terribly lonesome and to- 
night, especially, and if you really do want 
to do something for me — for your brother's 
sake — you see, you're going to leave me in 
just a minute and—and | haven't any 
sister of my own, or anybody else, to say 
good-bye to me so, if you could really 
say good-bye (She gazes at him for a 
moment, unde rstands, flushes, and then 
slowly moves into his outstretched arms. He 
holds her close to him, touches his lips to her 
forehead twice, and then releases her.) 

Dyke (thickly) Good-bye, my dear. 

Tue Grr — Good-night (She en- 
deavors to smile, but her voice catches m 
her throat) Good-bye. 

Dyke — (impulsively) What is it? 

Tne Girt — (shakes her head) N-nothing. 

Dykr Nothing? 

Tue Girt — (clutches her handkerchief 
tight in her palm) I was thinking - - | was 
thinking what I used to say to my brother — 
for good-night. (She very nearly 
down.) If I only could have — have said it 
to him just once more — for good-bye. 
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nt al- Dyke — What was it? “The valiant never taste of death but | 
| did THe Grrr—I— | told it to you onee, onee.”’ 
een a and you said it was silly (The nearer door on the right is opened | ae OE ee FR oe 
- and DYKE (softly) Say it again noiselessly and the jailer, in obedience to his 
Tue Giri — (she cannot quite contrel her instructions, steps just inside the room and 
and voice) stands there mute. Father Daly and the 
“Good-night, good-night, parting is Warden glance at the jailer, and with signifi - 
L Was such sweet sorrow cance at each other, and both rise, tardil) 
your That I shall say good-night till it be The Warden’s hand, as it rests on his desk, is I He AMERICAN 
f you morrow.” seen to tremble. There is a moment of dead 
L just (She goes uncertainly toward the ante- silence; presently Dyke lifts his head and 
ficial room, hesitates, almost turns back, and then catches sight of the motionless attendant at 
ilders with a little choking sob she hurries through the open door. With a quic k intake of his OBACCO OM PANY 
| ter- the door and closes it behind her. For several breath, he starts half out of his seat and 
n tell sconds Dyke stands rigidly intent upon _ stares, fascinated; he sinks back slowly, and 
en he that door; until at length, without changing turns his head to gaze first at Father Daly 
Sure his attitude or his expression, he speaks very and then at the Warden. The Wardenaverts | WILL MAKE THis Con- 
> Was tenderly and reminiscently) his eyes, but Father Daly's expression is of | 
or Is “Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in supreme pity and encouragement. Involun 
whol thy breast; tarily, Dyke’s hand again goes creeping up- TRACT WITH You e 
y dis- Would J were sleep and peace, so ward toward his throat, but he arrests it 
hap- sweet to rest.” He grasps the arms of his chair and braces 
u the (The Warden and Father Daly come in himself; he rises then, and stands very erect, 
your quietly from = deputy’s room; and as they — in almost the position of a soldier at atten- ° 
r boy behold Dy ke, how rapt and unconscious of tion.) 
I. them he is, they look at each other, ques- THe Warpen — (swallows hard) Dyke! 
es, it tioningly. The Warden glances at the clock FatHerR Daty — (brushes past the War- ALK NTO NY TORE 
and makes as though to interrupt Dyke’s — den, his right hand lifted as though in bene- 
too? solitary reflections but Father Daly quietly — diction) My son! IN THE UNITED STATES 
so rstrains him. “The chaplain sits down in Dykr — (regards them fixedly; his voice 
id of one of the chairs at the back wall: the — is low and steady) All right, let’s go , 
s her Warden crosses on tiptoe and sits at his desk; (He faces about, and with his head held TO-DAY AND Try THE 
irdly he is excessively nervous and he continually proud and high, and his shoulders squared ee ee 
refers to the clock. Dyke turns, as though to the world, he moves slowly toward the 
tion unwillingly, from the door; there are depths — open door. Father Daly, with the light of ORD ALIS BURY 
ke to in his eyes, and his thoughts are evidently his calling in his eyes, steps in line just ahead 
‘lope faraway. He sits in the chair to the right of Dyke. The Warden, his mouth set hard, TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
sit of the Warden's desk and leans outward, his falls in behind. When they have all gone 
from right hand on his knee. He puts his left hand forward a pace or two, Father Daly begins 
is at to his throat as though to protect it from a to speak, and Dyke to reply; Father Daly's SHOULD it Not Ap- 
Oils sudden pain. He gazes straight ahead into voice is strong and sweet; and Dyke speaks . 
s her the unknown and speaks in reverie just after him, not mechanically, but in Te ¥ T, 
1 the “Of all the wonders that T yet have — brave and unfaltering response.) PEAL 0 OUR ASTE 
let heard, Farner Daty — “T will lift up mine eyes 
It seems to me most strange that men unto the hills THE CLERK Witt HAND 
nw? should fear; Dyk “The valiant never taste of 
it to Seeing that death, a necessary end, death but once.’ 
| it’s Will come when it will come.” Fatner Dany “From whence cometh You BACK Your MONEY 
with He stops and muses for a time, while the — my help.” : 
gold Warden glances perplexedly at Father Daly Dyke — “The valiant never taste of 
one, lo discover if the priest can interpret what death but once.” ON THE Spor. 
his Dyke is saving. Father Daly shakes his Marner Davy (has almost reached the 
head Abruptls Dvke'’s face is Uluminated door: his voice rises a semi-tone, and gains 
me by a new and welcome recollection: and in emotion) “My help cometh from the 
t for again he speaks, while the Warden tries in Lord which made Heaven and earth.” . Ti 
vain to comprehend him) Dyke--“The valiant never taste of | Ir Witt Pay You 0 tRY- 
Oh “Cowards die many times before their death but once.” Y 
, to deaths: When the Warden, whose hands are tightly | BECAUSE _ It Is THE Onty 
wy The valiant never taste of death but clenched, has passed the threshold, the | é 
id it once.” jailer follows and closes the deor behind | HIGH GRADE TURKISH 
it (He stops again and shudders a trifle; his him. There is a very brief pause and then C 
re it head oa and he repeats, barely above IGARETTE In THE WortD 
| 8 whisper) CURTAIN | Tuat Setts For So Littie 
Tie 
ho es | Money. 
ole 
orr\ 
“i My Boy Warren | 
hit - - | 
- \Continued from page 2.3] | 
is 
mad just one little instance of some sort of pre look up inte Warren's eyes as though he | 
vision or prescience, or whatever it is, that I wanted to say something. He knew ‘Colo- | : een tey 
sia ever knew of with Warren. One of his old nel ought not to be allowed to suffer andhe | ‘Ke $ ehcerte 
playfellows told me of it yearsaTter itoccurred. hadn't the heart to kill him, even painlessly, | Maveibaens = 
— The boys were all playing, snowballing, one so he took him one day, down to a veterinary fake oe 
av twenty-second of February, and at noon the _ and left him, after shaking hands with him, | New Yorn, NY. as , 
P church bells and the school-house bell were and all that afternoon Warren walked around —which means that if you dort like LORD SALISBURY 
ale ring in a general peal of salute for Wash- the house and the office with the big tears — | Cigerettes, you can get your money back from the dealer 
this ington. Out on the commons the boys just ready to fall. | 
ee stopped playing for a minute and one of them “Earlier there was Jumbo.” Warren was | 
rd <- ‘Fire?’ " 7 —e 1“ of him ee rs a that — 3 
, “No,” said Warren, ‘they're ringing for — when he was tired, would fall down and pre- : Stouto 
rs General Washington's birthday and they're — tend to go to sleep. 4 Ir ty Happen THar A Deater 
iil going to ring that way for me some day.’ ; mY A F- QueiGur OrFeR, 
ale “But no one thought anything of it, just HEN there was ‘Rink.’ You've heard the r er He 
on set it down for one of Warren's fancies, and story of the dog that was treated by a } f es, | 
pies went on with the snow-battle. surgeon and, weeks afterward, brought an- | beige 
oat “Warren did not run much to pets as a — other mangled fellow dog to the same surgeon | i 
ally youngster, except dogs. He was the greatest for treatment. Well, Rink did that. Warren 
i fellow for a dog I ever knew. He was never thought it was awfully smart of Rink, ‘ 
hes | Without one. Yet atiimals liked him, even smarter than the dog in the fable, for Rink : a 
He | Maturally wild ones would come to him. I had never been treated surgically for any- 
her remember how he got acquainted with a lot thing. He simply knew I was a Doctor and | 
| of little baby squirrels over in the sugar so one day he came into the front garden | ; 
. grove, near home, and the little plume-tails — encouraging a damaged-looking cur to follow | 
on would run up his pants’ leg and then up his him and he led him straight to my office. I | 
s in sleeve and sit on his shoulder when he fed fixed up his contusions and abrasions and | ¥ 
them part of his school lunch. He was al- made him almost as good as new but Rink ie aN - % 
Ways awfully tender-hearted about animals. wasn’t satisfied with that. He was for going : 
ing. Nothing in the world girds him to anger as the full Samaritan limit, so he took the 
quick as to see some one maltreat a horse. strange dog out to the back yard where his 
hief Many a driver has caught the sharp lash of — dinner bowl was and whined for food; and 
was Warren's tongue when he found ‘em beating when Mrs. Harding fetched it out to him he 
as or overloading a horse. let the other dog eat it and stood watching 
aks” 4 “But dogs were his real delight. He hada him just as interested as a trained nurse | 
d it hig Newfoundland named ‘Colonel’ that watches a convalescent drink beef-tea.” | 


ived to a great age and developed —— Dr. George Tryon Harding Jr.,of Columbus, 
tism so badly that he'd just limp around and is a brother of the new President. Between 
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sore throat 


Safeguard yourself against further 
ind more serious trouble by taking 
Formamint, the germ-fighting throat 
tablet, at the very first sign of a sore 


throat. This common ailment, painful 
enough in itself, if unchecked, may 
easily develop into something more 
dangerous. 


Sore throat is caused by germs—the 
kind you can’t help inhaling, and that 
thrive in the soft tissues of the mout! 
and throat. Don’t wait until you get 
home to use a gargle or spray, but have a 
few tablets of Formamint handy. Take one at 
once at the first sign, let it dissolve slowly in your 
mouth. Can be taken beneficially every halt 
hour until throat is relieved. 


Formamint mixes its powerful, pleasant tast- 
ing antiseptic with the saliva, bathing the in- 
fected membranes continuously, combats the 
germs, keeping them at a safe minimum. 


Formamint is so convenient to take that it 
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on the street, in a crowded car, stuffy office, 
theatre, or school. 
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him and his elder brother there exists the 
deepest of brotherly affection and intimate 
chumship. Between these two sons and the 
daughters of the Harding family there had 
been a third son, Charles, nicknamed “the 
Bishop.” “He was the smartest of the 
three,” so Dr. Harding insists and “he'd have 
made you two hump’, the Father frequently 
informs his two surviving sons. 

The boyhood years at Caledonia sped 
quickly. Warren Harding's fondness for 
play seems not to have interfered with the 
work-a-day habits of the last generation of 
youthful Buckeyes. In the brick-vard, be- 
tween Marion and Caledonia, Warren spent 
his vacation hours molding some thousands 
of the bricks that to-day house his fellow 
Marionites. He worked as a construction 
man on the Toledo and Ohio Central Rail- 
road which traverses the County of Marion. 
He helped paint its frame stations and then, 
as school days ended and college days drew 
near, he embarked as a “cub” (also a print- 
er’s apprentice) in his life’s profession. 

The Caledonia Argus was the first 
paper to receive contributions from the pen- 
cil of Warren G. Harding, reporter and edi- 
tor. The paper Was owned by Creorge Hen- 
Englishman by birth, 
the brash methods of middle-western jour- 
nalism were perennial occasions for shock. 
Side by side. at the printer’s case, with 
his later partner, Jack Warwick, now an 
editor of the Toledo Blade, Warren learned to 
set type. It is traditional that he still carries 
the steel rule with which he used to adjust 
forms in the days of his apprenticeship. 

“Jack Warwick and Warren bought the 
Marion Star when they were both young- 
sters,”” said Dr. Harding, reviewing the 
journalistic career of his eldest son.“ T made 
most of the arrangements about buying the 
paper and went on their notes and helped 
them at the start. It was a hard scrabble, 
too, at first. For a time things looked pretty 
black and Jack Warwick, not willing to get 
too deeply involved, later withdrew and 
went to Toledo, but Warren stuck to it as he 
has stuck to everything else. At least Jack 
said he wouldn't stick and let Wasnen yet 
involved in any of his obligations, but the 
real truth of the matter is that as Warren 
developed political leanings and began to 
absent himself from Marion on various ven- 
tures such as running for the State Senate 
and getting elected and going to Columbus 
to the legislative Jack got restive 
for the companionship of his pal and just 
quit because his heart was out of it. 

“T told Warren when he bought the 
that I didn’t want him to abuse people. I 


hneWws- 


hessey, an to whom 


SOSSTOTES, 


Star 


don’t know whether the advice was neces- 
sary or just thrown in for good measure 


At any rate that is the poliey he followed 
You can search the Marion Star for the 
thirty-odd years that Warren has owned it 
without finding a vilification of anybody in 
any issue of it 

“That was what I tried to ineuleate in 
Warren as a little boy and as a young man 
His mother gently preached the same sort of 
doctrine. Tf vou can’t say good about a 
person keep silent and after a while your 
has the effect and burns even 
deeper than the abuse. 


silence same 


OU may have noticed in this campaign 
that Warren stuck pretty close to his rule 
of saying no evil. Regardless of the lengths 
to which the Democrats were going, openly 
and, what is worse, secretly there was 
never a peep from Warren. He never replied 
to the attacks and he never counter-at lacked, 
and IT think seven million majority speaks 
pretty well for the 
“TH tell vou how it’s reflected right here 
at home. Warren carried his own precinct 
five to one and when the count was tele- 
phoned from the Court House up to his home 
he laughed. ‘They don’t seem to like me 
much around here.” 

Of adolescent romances in the career of 
Warren Harding there seem have 
none. And yet he showed no symptoms of 
hbashfulness or shrinking, according to the 
men and women who spent their youth with 
him. He danced, he went on straw-rides and 
sleighing parties, he participated in the na- 
tional pastime of baseball, but never as an 
Eddie Collins or a Walter Johnson. It is 
admitted even by his staunchest admirer, 
Dick Crissinger. that Warren was never 
good enough to “make the team.” 

But love and Warren Harding were com- 
parative strangers. Dr. Harding insists that 
for his own part he never saw any one he liked 
well enough to marry except the woman who 
shared nearly half a century with him and he 
believes Warren was the same sort. 

“He was only twenty-four when he was 


system 


MceCLURE’S for MARCY 


married,” the Doctor said. “I was not eyey 
twenty and I think our two wives have bee 
the only women that either of us RAVE EVE 
thought of in that relationship.” 

Father and son are immediate neighbor 
in their professional lives. Dr. Harding’, 
office occupies the second-floer-front rooms 
of the Marion Star building, in Cente 
Street. To the elder came the younger Ser 
counsel at all stages of the Senator's forward 
progress. And Doctor Harding has always 
kept an observant eve on the editor whos 
office desk abuts his own back door. 

“Warren has always been his own hardest 
task-master,”” said the Doctor. “The mey 
of the Star have worked with him and for him 
and they have loved him and Warren loves 
them in return. The severest strain that 

can ever come to Warren is that of firing g 
worthless employee. I've known him to 
show a man the door and tell him to keep 
out of his sight until he had made up his 
mind to stay sober, and then, every pay=night, 
for weeks, see that the erring one’s family 
got the pay envelope just as though thy 
scamp had been on the job right along. 

“Once a man got drunk in the composing. 
room and pied a whole case of type “You 
get right out of here and stay out,’ said War. 
ren, mad as a hornet for a minute and then, 
a second thought striking him, he said 
‘But come around Saturday night if you 
haven't got a new job by that time!’ ; 

“Well, with an invitation like 
that the printer finished out his week's 
pleasure in the and sure enough hy 
showed up and Warren paid him to keep the 
family from going hungry 

“You never can tell about Warren's dispo- 
sition to do generous things. It has never 
that he ever thought about 
money or trouble when a need was apparent 
Why, there was an old Irish woman lived in 
the top loft of the Star Building who had a 
worthless hound of a son, Larry. One day 
I heard her crying and went up there to se« 
if she was ill. Lasked her if she didn’t think 
she'd better eat something. *T would if Thad 
‘but there’s not a mouthful in 
I was angry clear through and I 
started down-stairs to find Larry and giv 
him a hiding, when TI met Warren 

‘What's up?’ said Warren 
and he went right out into the street. The 
thing I knew the grocer’s boy came 
staggering up-stairs with the biggest basket 
An hour later Mrs 
Powers was down in my office weeping her 
thanks but T had to tell her that it wasn’t 
me but Warren who'd tided her over 

“At Christmas Warren will start out with 
a sleigh full of stuff. He seems to keep a sort 
of private tab on who's going to need heart- 
The re are no 
echoes of any of his gifts, but the sleigh comes 
home empty and Warren whistles as though 
he was satisfied with the performance.” 

In the late campaign Doctor Harding, in 
the hours he could spare from a still active 
medical practise, was much of the time about 
the Harding home in Mount Vernon Avenue 
With his daughter Abigail the Doctor resides 
ina simple little frame house a few blocks 
distant, in East Center Street: but several 
times a day the “rig”, as the Doctor calls his 
physician’s runabout, was hitched opposite 
the Harding home. He seldom had much to 
say but he was a close observer and in the 
family conclaves a quick and accurate criti 

As the campaign was drawing to its hectic 
conclusion and the rumor mongers of the 
opposition began their whispered propa- 
ganda regarding the purity of the Harding 
family hlood the aged phy siclan grew yet 
more silent The breath of seandal was 
blowing and his anger was rising, not in 
nervous exhibition of inward rage but ina 
set grim smile that was not in the least in- 
viting. Election night he sat up with the 
candidate until the rolling tide of successes 
made it evident that his son was sure of the 
largest majority ever atts ained by a candidate 


of course, 


saloon 


seemed to me 


it.” she said, 


the house.’ 


I told him 
next 


of food vou ever saw 


ening around Christmas time 


for the American presidency and then he 
slipped off home to bed. In the morning. 
before seven o'clock, the Doctor showed up 


again on the front _— of the Senator's 
home. He wore the Grand Army Uniform 
with its star and flag and the gold corded 
hat, and he swung rather airily in his fist a 
stout walking stick of hickory. A passer-by 
hailed him: 

“Congratulations, Doctor, your boy's en- 
titled to sleep late this morning, he was UP 
till five o'clock, and he’s President of the 
United States.” 

“Te,” replied the Doctor soberly. “My 
hoy Warren’s elected all right and now that 
it’s all over, I've got a few scores to se ‘ttle on 
my own at ‘count. I'm just waiting around till 
it’s time to go downtown and settle ‘em. 
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The Winged Scourge of the Dark 


|Continued from page 28) 





cat had seen him, just in time: and with an 
indignant spitting she whisked in under the 
He snapped his beak angrily, made 
and found the win- 


barn 
a tour of the buildings, 
dow of the chicken-house. But it was closed 
with wire netting. Glaring im through 
the wide meshes he saw the hens all asleep 
on their perches, some with half-grown 
chickens beside them. But the vigilant red 
cork Was awake and, eyeing him defiantly, 
utterance to a sharp heut-er-ce-ce of 
warning. The marauder tore savagely at the 
meshes with his mighty talons: but the wire 

was too strong for him, and in an instant the 
place was in an uproar of frightened squawks 
and cacklings. The kitchen door flew open 
with a bang. A stream of yellow lamplight 
flooded across the shadow \ vard The farmer 
shouting and swearing fluently, and 


gave 


ran out, 
the would-be 
from such a luxury of slaughter, 
seek some le sss we ll-s Par irded pres 

About a quarter of a mile farther down the 
valley lay another little backwoods farm, 
whose owner, when clearing the land, hive 
had the good taste to leave several fine elms 
standing beside the and barns. The 
valley was by this full-flooded with 
moonlight, and the avoid ob 
servation, flew low beside the willow and 
alder bushes which fringed the brook 
\eross the open meadow that divided the 
burns from the brook he skimmed, almost 
brushing the grass-lops, then rose noiseless! 
into the deep shadows which clung among 
the branches of the thick-leaved elms And 
here, as duck would have at, he found two 
turkey-hens, of the top 
most boughs 

The turkeys, be ig light sk epers, detected 
all they did was to stretch 
out ther long necks inquiringly and ery 
Kail-kieit, hwit-hoedt acquaint l 
with the harmless  litth 
barn-owl, but this great bird was something 
they had never seen before: and they were 
full of curiosity In one moment he had 
risen above them. In the next he had fallen 
upon the nearest, clutched her by the neck, 
and choked her Beating ber 
wings convulsively she toppled off her perch 
Her captor strove to ber her up amd fly off 
with her, aw burden for 
him, and 
came slowly to the 

This was not exactly 
wanted, but he was not one to lose any 
opportunity for destruction. Tle brt and tore 
with that deadly sickle of his beak till he led 
and though he 
no means bungry he broke up and 
head. for the sake of 


assassin, furious at being barred 
fe “ olf to 


house 
Crane 
vreal ow I. te 


roosting Upon one 


him at onee: but 


l Iv s were 
mouse-hunting 


fouolish Heavise 


hea \ 
Happy the 


but she was too 


with a might, twe 
vrouned 


what the marauder 


decapitated his massive prize. 
was by 
swallowed most of the 
the braims In the meantime the other 
turkey, still resting on her perch, had, kept 
on uttering her foolish Aver-hwit, kicit-hiit 
to know all the excite 
all too soon found out 


as if begging what 
ment meant She 
Glanemg up from his sanguinary meal 
great owl 


aus if 
angered by her stupid noise, the 
fixed her for a second or two with his glassy 
Then he shot up through the gloom 
above the anxious 
vindietively, 


stare 

oll he 
chatterer, pounced upon het 
and swept her. strangled and futilely flutter 
ing, from her perch. Her life promptly went 
out through her beak; 
proved too heavy for her destroyers 
power; and despite his determined flapping 
svround He tore 


was a few feet 


gaping but she. too 


wing 


he was borne slowly to the 


off her silly head, in sheer wantonness of 
destruction Then. wiping his beak on her 


still quivering body. be bouneed into the an 
and flew away to seek other quarry. 
close to the ground to avoid making himsell 


and glaring fiercely under every 


sailing 


Conspicuous, 
bush as he passed 

It chanced that an indisereet hen. imypa 
tient of the safe nests in the barn and fowl 
house where, in return for security, her 
precious eggs were always taken from her. 
had found a secret spot ae a clump of 
lilaes at the back of the garden. Here she 
had accumulated a cluteh of eges, Which she 
had now been happily brooding for 
upon the allotted three weeks. The 
Within were stirring, and just beginning to 
tap with tiny bills at the walls of their shell 
prisons. The proud mother was answering 
these taps with low, 
couragement and content. 

IL was those soft utterances of mother love 
that bet r: ayed her to her doom. She saw a 
pair of wide, dreadful eves glaring in upon 


close 


chicks 


crooning sounds of en 


her through the leafag: With a shrill 
screech of defiance she ruffled up all her 
feathers, threw back her head, and faced the 
enemy with threatening, wide-open beak 
But of scant avail was all her devoted cour 
age against such a foe as this In a mo 
ment she was gripped by irresistible talons, 
jerked, valiantly battling, from her 
strangled and tossed aside, a heap ot feebly- 
kicking feathers. And the slaughterer fell to 
gorging himself with the just-hatching eggs 
Full-fed though he was, such supreme del- 
icacies as these could not be left behind; and 
he managed somehow to put away the whole 
nestful. Then he grasped the body of the 
mother in his claws, hopped awkwardly out 


nest 


of the bushes with it, bore it) somewhat 
heavily into the air, and headed his flight 


direct for the hollow tree in the woods, 

He flew high now, having no care to con 
ceal his coming, and the backwoods world of 
forest and scattered farms. rough, stump- 
strewn pastures and raw. new clearings, with 
the silver coils of the slow brook brightly 
threading them, lay outspread sharp-edged 
below him in the white flood of the 
light. The robber flew more slowly than was 
his wont, ; 


TOOT 


his limp booty being a muassive- 
bodied Brahma of some six or seven pounds 


dead weight, and he himself somewhat 
sluggish from his over-hearty feast Put 
there was no need for haste: so he did not 


exert himself, but winnowed on through the 
blue-silver night. well satisfied with his list 
of slain 

Suddenly. from far over the tree-Lops cul 
i hollow call Whuh-whoo: whuh-whuh, 
whuh-whu not long-drawn, but 
hurried, 


staccato 


urgent. It was his mate's voice 
summoning bim, crying for help) He woke 


instantly from his dropped his 


ke thargs . 


hooty: itis We red with conte SOTMOPrOUs Whoo- 
vo), and shot homeward with the utmost 
speed 


During his absence that prowling bis 


Which had caused him apprehension an hour 


hefore, had crept back, on the trail of a 
rabbit. to the neighborhood of the hollow 
tree. She had missed the rabbit: but hap 


pening to glance upward, with cruel eves as 
round and moonlike as those of the great ow! 
hime if. she had detected the big black hole 
in the age-whitened trunk Such a hole, she 
knew well would be 
occupied by something most probably by 


and defers ke =S, 


enough, sure to be 


something voung and good 


loeal She was hungry: and, moreover, she 
head a par of sturdy kittens to feed, at 
home ino her own well-hidden lair She 


ran nimbly up the huge gnarled trunk to 
investigate 

\t the first rattling sound of her claws 
upon the bark. the mother owl, who had been 


snuggling her owlets, shot forth angrily from 


the hole to see what creature was so bold as 
toanvade her realm. But at the sight of the 
Ivy a vigantic tuft-eared cat as big as a 
fox MBit her wrath changed to frantic 


terror for ber young, who were not vet 
sufficiently fledged = for effective — flight 
hough even more bloodthirsty and waste 


fully murderous than her mate. her courage 
was of the finest, and she knew no such thing 


as shirking where the defense of her round- 


eved nestlings was concerned With that 
one sharp ery for help — which her homing 
mate had heard she swooped from het 


branch and struck the lynx heavily m= the 
face with wing and claw 

Taken by surprise, the lynx was almost 
jolted from her hold. With a harsh spitting 
she cowered, and shielded her face between 
her paws. while the frantic mother raked her 
back savagely. Then, furious at 
handled by an adversary whom she despised. 
the lynx scrambled on upward, and gained the 
branch beside the nest. From this vantage 
point she struck out like lightning with 
her great. armed paw, just as the desperate 
mother was swooping upon her again. Had 
the blow got fairly home it would have been 
final; but the agile bird swerved backward in 
time, and it struck her but glancingly, with 
its force half spent. on the breast Her dens 
elastic armor of feathers saved her; but a 
shower of feathers flew. and she was hurled 
half-way to the hefore she could 
recover from the shock. , 

Imagining that her adversary was disposed 
of, the lynx thrust her head into the hole 
The hardy owlets bit and clawed her face 
valiantly, but she snatched one in her jaws, 
crunched its neck, and plucked it forth upon 


being so 


ground 
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the branch. Holding it comfortably be- 
tween her huge forepaws she lay flat along 
the branch and proceeded to devour it. As 
she did so the desperate mother, shaken but 
undaunted, returned to the attack and struck 
her again in the face with rending talons. 

Holding her prey firmly with one paw the 
lynx, with an ear-splitting yowl of pain and 
rage, lashed out again at her resolute assail- 
ant, but missed her aim completely. And at 
this juncture the male bird arrived. 

In silence he shot downward and struck at 
the great gray beast. The latter had caught 
sight of him as he swooped. She let go of 
the dead owlet — which dropped to the 
ground —and rose slightly on her hind- 
quarters in order to meet this new attack 
with the full armory of her foreclaws. By a 
fortunate stroke she caught him by one Wing; 
and the next moment her long fangs were 
buried in his thigh. Held thus at close 
quarters he pounded madly with his wings, 
and tore in a frenzy at his enemy's face with 
his beak and his free talons. He was pulled 
down, however, and borne backward, for all 
his indomitabie struggles; and getting her 
claws set into one wing, near the shoulder, 
the lynx fairly tore it from its socket. But 
undaunted even in that hopeless strait, he 
went on fighting to the death. 

The mother owl, meanwhile, had been 
iearing and clawing viciously at the lynx’s 
neck, from above. Unable any longer to 


endure Lhis torment, the latter tried to 
double back upon the narrow branch and 
defend herself. The male bird heaved up 
valiantly beneath, and with a last effort 
fixed his beak in the side of her throat. 
She lost her balance, and the two toppled off 
into space together. Over and over they 
turned, close locked, and then fell apart. 
The owl, all but dead and with one wing 
hanging useless from its tendons, continued 
to roll over and over in his descent, and 
landed with a thud which finished him. The 
lynx, on the other hand, turning herself 
right side up and spreading all four legs 
apart so as to make a sort of parachute of 
herself, landed lightly on the powerful 
elastic springs of her paws. The mother 
owl had been on top of her all the way down. 
and was still frantically tearing at her back 
But the lynx had had enough. With a 
sereech of panic she darted under some low 
branches, scraping off her assailant, and 
sped away, billy to earth like a terrifie | 
cat, through the densest thickets she could 
find. 

The victorious mother-ow! did not pursue 
She circled twice, very slowly, above the 
sprawled bodies of her mate and her nestling 
staring down upon them with wide, unwink 
ing, expressionless eyes. Then she winnowed 
soundlessly up to her perch, and burried into 
the nest to see if her other fledgling had 
escaped unharmed. 
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from the beginning of the reign of Jimmu 
Tenno, the divine, whom the Japanese 
count as the first of their Imperial line, and 
who is said to have ascended the throne, 660 
B.C. Thus our current year, 1921, is the 
year 2581 in Japan. ‘Time is also measured 
arbitrarily by the reigns of emperors, the 
present year being Taisho 10, or the tenth 
year of the reign of the present Emperor. 

The Chinese zodiac, however, figures 
largely in Japanese superstition. As there are 
twelve animals, the years are counted off in 
eyeles of twelve: and the same animals are 
also associated with days and hours, in eveles 
of twelve. The attributes of the astrologi 
cal animal governing the vear of one’s birth 
are supposed to attach to one 

“My mother is a cow.” a Japanese lady 
explained to me. “My hushand ts a snake 
and I am a rabbit.” 

The lore of these animals is complicated 
| have only a smattering of it, but what 1 
know will suffice to show the general ten- 
dency of such superstition It is considered 
good fortune to be born in the vear of the 
horse because the horse is strong and ener 
getic. Last vear, 1920, was the year of the 
monkey. Tt is unlucky to marry in monkey 
vear because the word saru, which means 
monkey, also means “to go back”, the sug 
gestion being that the bride will go back to 
her former home, or in other words be di 
vorced. A woman born in the year of the 
rabbit will be prolific. (The lady who said, 
“Tm a rabbit’, though very young, was the 
mother of four.) 

Similarly the animels, in their cycle, bring 
good-luck or ill-luck, in connection with events 
occurring on certain days. It is unlucky 
to take to one’s bed with a sickness on the 
day of the cow, because the cow is slow to 
get up. It is luckysto begin a journey on 
the day of the tiger, because the tiger, though 
he travels a thousand miles, always returns to 
the point from which he started; but for the 
same reason it is unlucky for a girl to marry 
on this day, because she, like the tiger, may 
return to the place from which she started: 
her father’s house. And the day df the 
tiger is a bad one for funerals, because the 
tiger drags its prey with it, suggesting that 
another funeral will soon follow. The 
Significance attaching to each animal ac- 
cording to the Japanese idea is not always ap- 
parent, without explanation, to the stranger. 
For instance, though I know it is considered 
lucky for a bride to cut her kimonos on the 
day of the rooster, I do not know why. Nor 
do I know why it is considered particularly 
lucky to have, in one family, three persons 
born under the same sign. 

_ Superstition of all kinds plays a large part 
in the daily life of the Japanese. Persons of 
an unusual degree of intelligence often 
patronize fortune tellers, among whom are 
the Buddhist priests in certain temples. 

At Asakusa, the great popular temple of 
okyo, the fortune-telling business is so 


, 


brisk that two or three priests are busy at it 
all the time. The system is simple. The 
diviner shakes a lot of numbered sticks in a 
box, draws one out, and takes a paper from 
a little drawer which bears a number corres- 
ponding with that on the stick. Your for- 
tune is written on the paper, in multigraph. 
I paid two cents for mine, and when it was 
translated to me I felt that I had paid too 
much 

Yuki, when she saw that I was disposed 
to take the matter lightly, seemed a little 
disappointed, and when later several of us 
decided to give the necromancers one more 
fling, she herself escorted us to the establish- 
ment called Hokokudo, at number 3 Chome, 
the Ginza, where father, son and grandson 
successively have told fortunes for the past 
hundred and twenty years. Here we paid 
fifty cents each for our fortunes, but though 
the ekisha took more time to the job, exam- 
ining our hands and faces, rattling his divin- 
ing rods and making patterns with his Chi- 
nese wooden blocks. he didn't do much better 
than the priest had done for two cents. Yuki 
was impressed when he predicted a sea voy- 
age for me, but the prophecy did not seem 
to me to constitute a remarkable example of 
divination. However, the visit to the 
ekisha was an experience. The little house 
was picturesque, and it was interesting to 
see the stream of Japanese coming in, one 
after another, intent on learning what the 
future held in store for them. Also, while 
Yuki's fortune was being told I got a 
yood photograph of the ekisha examining 
her hand through his magnifying glass. 

Another superstition is exampled in the 
ema, votive offerings in the form of little 
paintings on wood, which are put up at Shin- 
to shrines by those in need of help of one 
kind or another. For almost any sort of 
affliction an ema of suitable design may be 
found, though the meaning of the design is 
seldom apparent to the foreigner. 

While in Japan I collected a number of 
these curious little objects and investigated 
their significance. Among them was one 
which Yuki recognized as an appeal for relief 
from eye trouble. 

“That very good ema,” she told me. “T 
use one like that once when I have sore eyes.” 

“Did it cure you, Yuki?” 

“Yes —in two weeks. I put it up at 
shrine and I promise the god I no drink tea 
for two weeks. In two weeks my eyes all 
right again.” 

“And you are sure the ema did it?” 

“Yes, Mr. Street, I sure.” 

“You dfdn’t do anything else for your 
eyes?” 

“No, it just like I say. I put up ema for 
god and not drink tea. Then I wait two 
weeks.” 

“Did your eyes hurt you during the two 
weeks?” 

“Oh, yes. They hurt so much I have to 
wash them two three times a day with boric 
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1920 Bond Prices 
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Leads To Financial 
Independence 


is just what you make it 








You can make it a never end- 
ing one by not saving system- 
, atically. 

Not for 70 years have bond prices 7 
offered such opportunities for both 
safe and profitable investment. 


You can make it a long and 
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only average interest rates. 
High commodity prices with the 
ensuing low purchasing power of 
the dollar have brought about high 
interest rates. This has resulted 
in low bond prices although the 
security behind the bonds of repre- 
sentative corporations is greater 
than ever before. Noted econo- 
mists believe that the upward 
trend has begun. 


You can make it a pleasant 
interesting and shorter road by 
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Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
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To Prospective Investors 
The investment houses whose announcements appear tn 
this issue of McClure’s will be glad to answer inquiric 
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wid, while I wait for ema to make cure. But 
when end of two weeks comes they not sore 
any more. That ema work very good.” 


\ journey of about three and a half hours 
brought us to the seneoust town of Katsuura. 
the terminus of the line. The industry of 
Katsuura is fishing and there is a kind of 
dried fish put up there which has quite a rep- 
utation. Almost every town in Japan has 
some specialty of its own, whether an edible 
or somet hing else — something for the traveler 
to purchase and take home as a souvenir 
Many of the best Japanese color prints were 
originally made for this purpose— souvenirs 
of cities and towns, celebrated inns, famous 
rectors and notorious courtesans. 

Leaving the train we got into a basha a“ 
primitive one-horse bus with tiny wheels 
and took a highway leading south along the 
shore The day was brilliant and our road, 
skirting the edge of the lofty coastal hills 
half-way between their green serried peaks 
and the vellow beach on which the surf 
plaved helow, was white and dusty in the hot 
sun On level stretches and down-grades we 
reale in the basha, but we always vot out and 
walked up hills to spare the venerable horse 
Nor will travelers who have ever followed 
such a sysiem be surprised that. of the twenty 


Kama- 


miles we covered on our wis to r 
vowa. fully fifteen seemed to be up-hill miles 

This shore continually 
other shores Brittany. in the region of 
Dinard and Cancale, and the cliffs between 
Amalfi. But here the con 
tender Many a beach I 


saw. with tiny houses strewn about at the 


reminded me of 


Sorrento and 
tours Were more 
margin of the sand, fishing boats drawn up 


n rows, and swarthy men and women 
bustling about among the nets and baskets 
which made me think of the marina at Capri 
Even the air was that of Capri in the 
Oh ly here there was no song 


\ succession of lofty promontories jutting 


springtin ‘ 


agyressivels toward the sea vave interest to 
the road Sometimes they turned its course, 
fore ing it leo swing out around them: in other 
cases tunnels penetrated the barrier hills, and 
we would find ourselves trudging along be 
side the baxsha, through damp echoing dark 
ness, With our eves fixed on a distant point of 
light, marking the exit, ahead 

It was a much traveled road We were 
continually creaking 
slowly through the white dust. or drawn up 
before Inns and teahouses where passengers 

During the 
it single auto- 
and when, after an hour or two, a 
besutifully dressed and 
sheltered from the sun by a large parasol, 


meeting other bashas 


were pausing for refreshment 
entire afternoon we met not 
mobile ° 
Japan ~ lcd 
Hashed past in a shining ricksha propelled 
hy two coolies, she made a picture strange ly 
sophisticated, elegantly exotic, against the 
background of that dusty country highway 
a full of humble folk 

All the women of this region were hard at 
vork. Some their 
hushands in the mud and water of the paddy 
fielals. others were occupied upon the bee ie h. 


were laboring heside 


piling up kelp and carrying it back to huge 
wooden tubs in which it was being boiled 
to get the juice from which iodine is made: 
still others were transporting baskets of fresh 
shiny fish from the newly-landed boats to 
the village markets, or were drawing heavy 
carts laden with fish-baskets from one village 
to another 
fishing district of all Japan 


For this coast is the greatest 


N THE streets of every village we saw fish 
large. brilliant fish laid 
mats, preparatory to 


heing handled 

out mn rows on straw 
shipment, huge tubs of smaller fish, and great 
baskets of silver sardines Nor was our 
iwareness of piscatorian activities due only 
to the organs of sight. Now and then a gust 
of information reached the olfactory organs 
disclosing with « frankness that was unmis- 
takable, the proximity -of a pile of rotted 
herring, which is used to fertilize the fields 

Winding down a hill through a grove of 
incient trees, with the sea glistening between 
the trunks on one side of the way, we came 
upon a weathered temple, and rounding it 
from the rear found a tiny village clustered 
it its base. in as sweet a little cove as one 
could wish to see — low brown houses nest- 
ling among rocks and gnarled pines, a cres- 
cent of yellow with fishing boats 
drawn up beyond the reach of the tide, and 
children playing among them looking like 
nude bronzes come to life 

This place, known as Tai-no-ura — Sea- 
bream coust — small and remote as it is, has 
i fame which extends throughout Japan. For 
it was the abiding place of the thirteenth cen- 
tury fisherman-priest Nichiren who, though 
he antedated Martin Luther by about two 


beach 


and a half centuries, is sometimes called the 
Martin Luther of Japanese Buddhism. The 
Nichiren sect is to this day powerful, having 
more than five thousand temples and a million 
and a half adherents. Its scriptures are 
known as the Hokkekyo, and I find a certain 
quaint interest in the fact that. because this 
word suggests the call of the Japanese 
nightingale, the feathered songster is known 
by a name which means “scripture-reading 
bird.” 

The old weathered temple, which we vis- 
ited, is known as the Tanjo-ji, or Nativity 
Temple, and is said to have been established 
in 1286, but to me the most appealing thing 
about this district is the respect which to this 
accorded Nichiren’s prohibition 
against the catching of fish along this sacred 
The fishermen of Tai-no-ura go far 
out before casting their nets, and this has been 
the case for so long that the fish have come 
to understand that they are safe inshore, and 
will rise to the surface if one knocks upon the 
gunwale of a boat. 

I should have liked to linger at this place. 
but the afternoon was waning and we still had 
half a dozen miles or more to vo. 


day is 


shore 


S| NSET was suspended like a rosy fluid in 

the air when our basha drove down the 
main street of Kamagowa and stopped before 
the door of the inn. 

To an American, accustomed to the casual 
reception hotel guests in his 
native land, the experience of arriving at ; 
well-conducted Japanese inn is well-nigl 
sensational. The wheels of our vehicle had 
hardly flock of 
servitors came running out to welcome and lo 
aid us \ pair of coolies whisked our bags 
into the portico, and as we followed we were 
escorted by the gray-haired proprietress and 
a bevy of smiling nesans, all of them beaming 
at us and bowing from the waist. 

While LI sat on the door-step removing my 
shoes, two coolies came from the rear of the 
building bearing between them a pole upon 
which two huge buckets of hot water were 
suspended Pushing back a sliding pauper 
door they room \ 
moment later | heard a great splashing, as of 
water being poured, and looking after them 
saw that they were emptying their buckets 
into a large stationary tub built of wood 
Nor was [ the only witness to the preparation 
of the bath Two Japanese women and three 
children stood “by, waiting to use it. And 
they were all ready to get in 

There was something superbly matter of 
fact about this whole performance which 
gave me a sudden flash of understanding 
All the explaining in the world could not have 
told me so much about the Japanese point of 
view on matters of this kind a 


accorded 


ceased to turn when a 


entered an adjoining 


+ came through 
witnessing this picture 

Adam and Eve were not progenitors of 
these people nor was the apple a fruit in- 
«ligenous to Japan 

The other members of our party were pre 
paring to bathe in the sea before dinner, but 
I desired a hot bath and had asked for it as 
soon as TF arrived. While in my room pre- 
paring for it I found myself wondering 
whether I was about to have an experience in 
mixed bathing, and if so how well my phi- 
losophy would stand the strain 

The peculiar notions of foreigners con 
cerning privacy in the bath were, T judge. 
not unknown to the proprietress of the inn, 
for when I descended the stairs, arrayed in 
the short cotton kimono provided by the 
establishment, I was not shown to the larg 
hathroom near the entrance, but was taken 
in tow by a little nesan, who indicated to me 
that T was to put on wooden clogs — a row of 
which stood by the door — and follow her 
veross the street to the annex 

The bath was ready. Entering the room 
with me the nesan slipped the doorsshut and 
in «a business-like manner Which could be 
interpreted in but one way, began looping 
back her sleeve-ends with a cord. 

“She intends to scrub vou!” shrieked all 
that was conventional within me. “Put 
her out!” 

* But don't you like to he serubbed?” 
demanded the inner philosopher 

“Not by a woman.” 

“Tt isn’t a woman I'm talking about. [t's 
a scrubbing.” 

“Her being a woman makes me self-con- 
scious,” T replied to my other self 

“Tt shouldn't. Your being a man 
doesn’t make her self-conscious. What was 
it we were thinking a moment ago about 
false modesty?” 

“As nearly as [T can remember,” replied 
Convention, evasively, “we agreed ¢hat 
Americans are full of false modesty.” 

Whereupon T turned to the little nesan 


MecCLURE’S for MARCH 


and with a gesture in the direction of the 
door, exclaimed, “Seat!” 

Understanding the meaning of the motion 
if not the word. she obediently  seatted, 
closing the door behind her. She did not go 
far, however. Through the paper [ could 
hear her whispering with another nesan in the 
corridor. [ went to the door with the pur- 
pose of fastening it. but there was no catch 
with which to do so. This left me with a 
certain teeling of insecurity as T bathed 

\ well-ordered Japanese bathroom, such as 
this one was, has a false floor of wood with 
drains beneath it, so that one may splatter 
about with the utmost abandon. One does 
one’s actual washing outside the tub, rinsing 
off with warm water dipped in a pail from 4 
covered tank at one end of the tub Not un- 
til the Cleansing process has heen completed 
dloes one enter the water to soak and get 
warm. Bathtubs in hotels and prosperons 
homes are large, and the size of them makes 
the preparation of a bath a laborious busi- 
ness; for running hot water is a luxury as yet 
practically unknown in Japan, the water for 
a bath heing heated either in the kite hen, or 
by means of a little charcoal stove attached 
to the outside of the tub To heat the 
hath by the latter system, which is the one 
generally used. takes an hour or two: where. 
fore it impractic able to pre- 
pure a separate bath for each member of th 
household One tub of 
does for all 


Foreign rs newly arrived in Japan ure un- 


is oby ously 


Water generally 


pleasantly impressed by this system of 
bathing. and in a Japanese inn thes 
ally make a great 
chance at the bath 


Though FE do net expect to convinee the 


veneer 


point of having first 


reader that what [ say is so. DT must bear 
testimony to the truth that it is the idea 
rather than the fact of the Japanes« hath 
which is at first 
understand that the Japanese are phy sically 


unpleasant. You mst 


the clean st roe world: 
that. as L have already said, they bethe 
fully before entering the tub: that the tub- 
bing is less a part of the cleansing process than 


of people im the 


a means for getting warm: and finally that the 
water ina tub which has been used by several 
persons looks as fresh as when first drawn 


ONCE asked a cosmopolitan Japanese 
2, Whether he did not prefer our system of 
bathing Ih replied that he did not “a 
don’t think vour way is quite as clean as 
ours,” he explained “Not unless vou take 
two baths, one after the other, as L always do 
when Lam in Europe or America. [wash in 
the first bath Then [T draw a fresh tub to 
rinse off in.” 

Just as this gentleman preters his mative 
style of bathing T prefer mine: vet TP should 
net object to succeeding him in the bath 
“Nor am FE alone in liking the de« P spactots- 
ness of the large-size Japanese bathtub. An 

American gentleman who was with me in 
Japan, is having a Japanese bathroom bault 
into his house near New York 

With the bath of the proletariat the sys- 
tem is the same, but the tub is smaller and 
less convenient It consists of what is 
practically nothing more or less than a large 
barrel with a small charcoul stove attached 
to one side Often it stameds out-of-doors 

On emerging from the hot water TP found 
mvself without a towel, L went to the door, 
opened it sufficiently to put my head out 
through the aperture, and summoned the 
nesan Who stood near by. 

“Towel.” [ said 

She smiled and shook her head to indicate 
that she did not understand 

I opened the door a little wider, thrust out 
one arm and made rubbing motions on it 

“Hei!” she exclaimed brightly and went 
scampering off. 

As it was chilly in the room T returned to 
the hot tub to wait. There [ remained for 
some minutes. Presently it occurred to me 
that, understanding my desire for privacy m 
the bath, the nesan might be waiting outside 
with my towel, and [ got out again with the 
intention of looking into the hall 

Just as T emerged, however, the door 
opened and in she came. 

“Seat!” LT eried. Whereupon she handed 
me two towels and fled 

It was well that she did bring two, for the 
native towel consists of a strip of thin cotton 
cloth hardly larger than a table napkin. The 
Japanese do not pretend to dry themselves 
thoroughly with these towels, but wring 
them out in hot water and use them as 4 
mop, after which they go oul and let the air 
finish the work ; 

I dried myself as best [ could. slipped inte 
the cotton kimono, and returned to the main 
building of the inn 
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In the corridor I encountered my friend the 
inguist. 
mer want to take a photograph of that 
gthtub,”” I told him. 

“It won’t explain itself in a photograph,” 
jereturned, “unless there's somebody in it.” 

{knew what he meant. An American or 
Buropean, accustomed to the style of bath- 
yb that stands upon the floor, would natu- 
ally assume from a picture of this one that 
;was similarly set. But that was not so. 
extended perhaps two feet below the level 
ifthe floor; there was a step half-way down 
the inside to aid one in getting in or out; it 
yasso deep that a short person standing in it 
sould be immersed almost to the shoulders 

“You get in it, then, will you?” 

“You ought to have a Japanese.” 

“But that’s out of the question.” 

“No, it’s not.” 

Nor was it. By the time I got my kodak 
and put ina roll of film he had a subject for 
ne. It was the little nesan to whom I had 
aid “seat.” Nor could a grande dame in an 
wera box have exhibited more aplomb than 
de did when I photographed her. 


“Now,” said the linguist, “let's take a 
walk before dinner.” 

“Allright. Ul go and dress.” 

“Come as you are.” 

“After a hot bath I might take cold in this 
thin thing.”” 

“No. That's a curious thing about hot 
laths in Japan. The reaction from them is 
much like that we get at home from cold 
ones.” 
“But, dressed this way, won't we look 
queer?” I surveyed the lower hem of my 
kimono which hung only a little below my 
knees. 

“It’s the costume of the country.” 

“But it’s awfully short on us. It seems to 
me we ought to put on underwear at least.” 

“Nonsense. A man doesn’t know what 
comfort is until he has strolled out in a 
kimono after a bath.” 

Our costumes were identical. We looked 
equally absurd. I consented. 

My one difficulty on that stroll was with 
my clogs. I could not walk as fast as my 
companion, nor did I dare to lift my feet 
from the ground lest the clogs fall off. And 
vet I can see that if one is brought up on 
cogs there is much to be said in their favor. 
They are durable and cheap. They neither 
suffocate nor cramp the foot. 

Once I spoke to a Japanese friend of the 
merits of the clog, but though he admitted 
that his clog-wearing countrymen had no 
trouble with their feet, he thought clogs on 
the whole a bad thing. “The movement for 
good roads in Japan,’” he said, “started 
when people began to wear shoes. Those 
who wear clogs do not object to bad pave- 
ments, and we shall never get good ones un- 
til dogs are discarded by the majority.” 
We had not walked a block before I per- 
ceived that my companion had not over- 
stated the case for the kimono as a costume 
fora stroll on a balmy evening. It does not 
bind one anywhere, but leaves one’s arms 
and legs delightfully tree. Moreover the air 
penetrates to the body, and the feeling of it, 
after a very hot bath, is as refreshing as an 
alcohol rub. 

The streets were full of people, many of 
them fishermen dressed much as we were. 
But though reason told me that, in our 
kimonos we were less conspicuous than we 
should have been in our customary attire, I 
could not rid myself of the feeling that we 
Were masqueraders, and that if people were 
fo recognize us through the darkness, for 
foreigners, we should have a crowd follow ing 
Ws. Wherefore, though our promenade 
proved absolutely uneventful, I was upon the 
whole relieved when, after having gone the 
length of the main street and back, we re- 
entered the hotel. 

Our dinner that night was purely Japanese; 
the nesans brought the usual little foot-high 
“equer tables laden with covered bowls of 
porcelain and lacquer; we sat upon silken 
whions on the matling in the linguist’s 
re and struggled bravely with our chop- 
sticks. 

The room was on the second floor. 
Through the open shoji we could look across 
‘tiny garden into other rooms, open like ours 
to the soft evening air, and we could see the 
wsans gliding back and forth between these 
toms and the kitchen, moving along the 
cower wooden floor of the gallery with 

characteristic pigeon-toed shuffle. 

Inan American hotel our little party would 

Ve been served by one waiter; here we were 
ittended hy three nesans, one of whom 
Watted on the matting beside the rice 
wicket, ready to help us when we held out 





our bowls for more (for we had rice with our 
soup, our fish and our tea), while the other 
two brought things from the kitchen, below 
stairs. And no matter how many times 
they had been in the room before, they al- 
ways dropped to their knees, on entering, 
and bent their foreheads nearly to the floor 
in respectful salutation, ere they served the 
new course. 

This courtesy, so natural to them, mde me 
feel very, very far from home, for in it seemed 
to be crystallized the romantic charm of the 
antipodes. The whole environment, more- 
over, enhanced my feeling. The exquisite 
simplicity of our room, and of the other 
rooms across the garden, the soft lights shin- 
ing through the rice paper of shoji here and 
there, the silhouettes, so Japanese, which 
passed across them, the shimmering of the 
dark, green leaves of small trees whose upper 
branches reached a little bit above the floor 
level, the tinkling note of a samisen played in 
some remote part of the building, the almond 
eyes and massed ebony hair of our gentle 
little servitors, their butterfly costumes, the 
strange, soft rattle of their language, the 
curious unfamiliar flavors of the viands, all 
these combined to make me feel as one 
transported into an enchantment, vivid and 
fantastic as a painting by Rackham or 
Dulac. 

And yet, fascinated as I was with all this 
magic loveliness, I felt a gentle melancholy. 
For the shoji at the rear of the room were 
pushed back like the others, and from the 
beach on which they opened there came to 
me through the darkness an insistent note of 
definite and almost terrible reality: the mur- 
mur of that ocean, black, restless, turbulent, 
ominous, unimaginably vast, by which I was 
cut off from home. 


N Y OWN room was next to that of the 
linguist, but the room beyond mine was 
occupied by a Japanese couple. The rooms 
were divided by walls consisting of opaque 
paper screens, sliding in grooves, and even 
these frail partitions were incomplete, for, as 
in all Japanese houses, there were ramma, or 
grills, over the tops of the screens. The 
purpose of these ramma is to give ventila- 
tion at night, when the building is solidly 
encased in wooden shutters; but though it is 
true that they do permit some air to circu- 
late, it is equally true that they permit 
sound and light to circulate. Herein lies the 
foreigner’s chief objection to the Japanese 
style of house — it is utterly without privacy. 
I endeavored to be quict as I made ready 
for bed, and Tam sure my Japarese neigh- 
bors likewise tried, but their whisperings 
and the little rustling sounds they made 
as they moved about, enhanced rather 
than diminished my consciousness of their 
proximity. 

\fter I had put out my light my room 
continued for some time to be illuminated by 
the glow which came through the ramma on 
both sides. Presently the linguist’s light 
went out, but that from the room of my 
other neighbors persisted, keeping me 
awake.. This was the first time that I 
acutely missed chairs as an adjunct to 
Japanese life; if I had a chair I could hang 
a kimono over it to make a screen for my 
eyes. At last, however, I heard a little click, 
which was immediately followed by dark- 
ness. Then a sound of soft steps. Then a 
comfortable sigh. Then silence. 

It was my first night in a Japanese bed. 
My couch consisted of two thin floss-silk 
mattresses, laid one above the other on the 
matting, and partly covered with what 
seemed to be a towel. It was all very clean. 
The pillow was a cylinder of cotton about six 
inches in diameter, stuffed with some sub- 
stance as heavy and as crackling as pine 
needles, but odorless. I think the stuffing 
was of rice-husks. My nightgown was a 
cotton kimono like the one in which I had 
gone walking. And my coverlet was the 
usual bed-covering of Japan — a quilted satin 
robe, very long, with armholes and spacious 
sleeves: a cross between a comforter and a 
kimono. I didn’t use the sleeves, but 
pulled it over me as one would if sleeping un- 
der an overcoat. 

In all but one respect it was a comfortable 
bed. The one thing that troubled me was 
the hard round pillow. I moved it about; I 
tried to flatten it; I tried my hand under it, 
and over it, between it and my face. 

“T shall never be able to sleep on such 
a pillow!” I thought, irritably. And the 
next thing I knew it was morning and time 
to get up. 

This inn, being exceptionally well-ap- 
pointed, provided separate wash-rooms for 
men and women. We trooped down and 


bathed. Then we breakfasted. The break- 
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daily to the work in your roor 
Results are quick and permanent 

Tell me your height, weight and 
ailments. I will respect your con- 
Odence and tell you what you need 
rhen you can engage my services 
ig you wish 

Write me 
forget it 

Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 95 


215 WN. Michigan Bivd. 
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fast was much like the dinner of the 
before — rice, soup, fish and tea. 

“If any one feels the need of coffee,”’ said 
the linguist, “we may be able to get it, but 
the chances are it won't be very good. I've 
got a can of condensed milk here, too.”” He 
held up the can. I noticed that it was called 
Bear Brand Milk, and that the label bore 
the picture of a bear 

“Don’t they have fresh milk at 
inns?” some one asked. 

“A few of them have it now,” he replied. 
“but it is only in the last few years that the 
Japanese have learned to use milk at all 

This reminded him of a story which he told 
us. 

On one of his walking trips he had stopped 
at an inn which boasted of having been 
patronized by an Imperial Prince. The 
friend who accompanied the linguist on this 
trip wanted coffee for breakfast, and the inn- 
keeper managed to supply it. The linguist 
had a can of Bear Brand Condensed Milk in 
his haversack, but he did not wish to open it 
if milk could be produred at the inn. 

“Can you get me some milk?” he asked 
the nesan 

“What kind of milk?” she inquired. 

Perceiving that she knew nothing of our 
custom of using milk in tea and coffee, he 
amused himself by replying: 

““ Whale’s milk.” 

The nesan went down-stairs and presently 
returned to say that there was no whale’s 
milk to be had. 

“This inn has been patronized by an Im- 
perial Prince,” exclaimed the linguist, 
affecting astonishment, “yet you have no 
whale’s milk?” 

The nesan admitted that such was the 
case 

“Then,” said he, “bring me 
milk. Ill try to make it do.” 

Again she departed 

“The proprietor is very 
ported when she came back, “ 
run out of elephant’s milk.” 

“Let me see the proprietor.” 

When the latter appeared he was most 
apologetic. There had been an unprece 
dented demand for elephant’s milk in the last 
few days, he explained, and his supply had 
been exhausted. He expected to have some 
more shortly, but the express was slow. 

“Very well,” said the linguist, “I suppose 
I'll have to get along as best I can on bear's 
milk.”” Whereupon he opened the Bear 
Brand can and poured some of its contents 
into his coffee, while the hotel proprietor 
and the nesan looked on with bulging eyes 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ I 
told the linguist when he had finished the 
story 

“The joke rebounded on me,”” he said 
“ After that I became a personage in the inn, 
and I had to tip correspondingly when I left 
—for according to the old custom of the 
country the size of the tip in a hotel is not in 
proportion to the service received, but in 
proportion to the rank of the tipper. And 
besides, the proprietor was very curious to 
know how they milked the bears. I had a 
devil of a time explaining that.” 
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but he has just 


AFTER breakfast we Set out on foot for the 
village of Nabuto, several miles farther 
along the shore. The road, winding around 
the rampart hills, was as beautiful as that we 
had traversed the day before, and as full of 
interesting figures and intimate glimpses of 
the life of these amiable, industrious fisherfolk. 
Nabuto proved to be a tiny settlement at 
the tip of a rocky promontory, sheltered 
from direct assaults of the sea by a small, 
upstanding island known as Niemon Island 
because it belongs, and has for eight cen- 
turies belonged to a family of that name, re- 
siding there. 

An old sea-wife, looking like a figure from 
one of Winslow Homer's paintings, sum- 
moned the ferryman with a blast upon a 
conch shell, and a few minutes later we 
stepped from his skiff to a natural platform 
of granite at the island’s edge. As we 
landed we were assimilated by a guide who 
began by indicating certain circular holes 
in the granite which, he declared, had been 
made by the hoofs of Yoritomo’s horse. For 
legend has it that, when pursued, this me- 
dieval military hero used Neimon Island as a 
hiding place. Nor are the horse’s hoof- 
prints the only evidence supporting this tale. 
One may see the cave in which the great 
Yoritomo concealed himself. 

Thither, by a rough, ascending path, the 
guide led us. It was asmall, damp cave. If 
Yoritomo lived there long he must have 
feared his enemies more than he feared 
rheumatism. Within was a small shrine ded- 
icated to the ancient warrior, and hanging 


near it was a cord by which a bell could be 
rung to notify the spirit of the departed that 
callers had arrived. The guide signified to 
us that Yoritomo’s spirit would be profoundly 
gratified if we put a few coppers into the box 
in front of his shrine. Having contributed 
we were allowed to ring the bell. 

The ledge outside commanded a view of 
leagues and leagues of amethyst sea into 
which jutted a succession of green bastioned 
promontories. Below us, at the base of the 
cliff, where the long swells were crashing in 
rythmic succession, several small skiffs were 
tossing dangerously near the margin of the 
foam. ‘These, said the guide, were the boats 
of abalone fishers — for the Niemon family, 
besides receiving tourists, and selling them 
trinkets, picture postcards, and flasks of Os- 
aka whisky, is in the business of canning 
abalone meat. I have attempted to eat 

balone. Considering that it is a mollusk, 
ieading an absolutely sedentary life, it has 
astounding muscular development. A man 
who can masticate it ought also to be able 
to masticate the can in which it comes 


RACH skiff contained two men; an oarsman 
anda diver. The former would nurse his 
light craft close to where the seas were 
breaking on the island's rocky wall, while the 
latter, standing and swaying with the rise 
and fall of the boat, peered eagerly into the 
blue depths. Then, suddenly, with the 
swiftness of a thrown knife, the brown body 
would cut the water and disappear. One 
waited. One waited long enough to become 
a little anxious. But when it seemed that 
human lungs could not have held a breath 
for such a length of time, a head of wet black 
hair would pop out of the water and the 
glistening body of the diver would slip 
over the gunwale with the sinuous ease 
of a swimming seal.- A moment later he 
would be standing again in the bow of the 
boat, a figure beautifully poised, gazing with 
the rapt eyes of a seer into the swaying, 
streaky mysteries of the under-water world 

Out here the fresh sea breeze wove like a 
cool woof across the warp of rays from a hot 
noonday sun. Ashore there was no breeze. 
I was beginning to dread the baking dusty 
miles of highway leading back to Kama- 
gowa. Then some one suggested that we 
sail there, and the linguist sent the guide to 
see about a boat. 

The vessel he secured was a two-masted 
fishing boat with a brave viking prow and 
long, sleek lines. It was a piratical-looking 
craft and the appearance of the crew was even 
more so. They were like the Malay pirates 
in boys’ books of adventure: almost naked, 
and tanned and weathered to a dark copper 
color. Two of them wore short white shirts, 
open in front and terminating at the waist, 
but the others were innocent of such sophis- 
ticated haberdashery, the entire costume of 
each consisting of a pair of towels — one at 
the loins, the other wound around the head. 

All too soon they landed us upon the 
beach in back of the hotel. 

“Now,” said the linguist, as we waded up 
through the deep sand, “we'll pack onr bags 
and get lunch and be off.” 

And precisely that we did. 

The whole staff of the inn assembled to see 
us depart. The proprietress gave us littl 
presents. There was much bowing. At 
last the basha creaked away. 

In an exceptionally picturesque village a 
few miles on, I paused to take some photo- 
graphs. On a platform outside an old 
house overhanging the gray sea-wall at the 
margin of the beach, three women were un- 
loading baskets of fish from a heavy hand- 
cart. One of them was fully sixty years of 
age, another I judged to be thirty, but the 
third was a girl not over twenty, a sturdy 
brown lass with eyes like those of a wild deer, 
and a ready smile which showed a set of 
glorious white teeth. She was as pretty a 
peasant girl as I had seen in Japan, wherefore 
through my bi-lingual friend, I asked per- 
mission to take her picture. 

From the amount of talking my friend did, 
and the laughter with which, on both sides, it 
was accompanied, I judge that the request, 
as it reached her, was festooned with gal- 
lantries. At all events, she readily con- 
sented —as a pretty girl generally will — 
and when the shutter had snapped she asked 
that I send her a print. This I agreed to do 
if she would write her name and address in 
my note-book. She did so in kana, which, 
being translated by my invaluable com- 
panion, revealed her name as Gen Tajima. 

Asked if all three of them were of the same 
family, the women replied that they were 
merely neighbors. They resided in the village 
of Amatsu-machi, several miles farther along 
the road that we were traveling, and it was 
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their daily business to draw the cart fro 

Amatsu-machi to this place, laden with bas. 

kets of fish to be salted and shipped. Theiy 
pay for this Jabor amounted to the e quivalent 
of twenty-five cents a day in our money, 

“IT suppose you are all of you married?” 
asked my friend. 

The old woman re plied that she was; the 
other two laughed and declared that they 
were not But they soon betrayed each 
other. “Don’t you belie ve what she says!" 
they warned us gaily. “She is married 
I’m the one who is looking for a match” 
Then, having had their little joke, ead 
owned to a husband and children. Their 
husbands were fishermen, and earned, they 
said, two yen a day — about a dollar 

“You work hard?” asked my friend. 

“ Of course.” 

“Why ‘of course’?” 

“Everybody down here works hard.” 

“Even those who don’t have to?” 

“Yes. Even people with a lot of money 
work hard. Here any one who did not work 
would be laughed at 

They were typical Japanese women of the 
peasant class, happy, innocent, industrious 
They interested me profoundly, but ther 
was a long trip ahead of us and it was neces. 
sary to push on. We bade them farewell 
got into the basha and drove away 

But we had not seen the last of them 
When we had driven a quarter of a mile o 
so, they came running up behind us with 
their cart. Pretty Gen was between the 
shafts, the other girl was pulling at a rope tied 
to one side, and the grandmother was at the 
rear, pushing. They ran pigeon-toed, like 
Indians, and what with the commotion 
caused by their rope sandals and the wheels, 
left a cloud of dust behind them 

Fall of merriment they closed in upon 
us. One of them called to us in Japanese 

“What did she say?” I asked. 

My friend translated: 


HE says that because we are strangers 
they will escort us.” 
“Come on,” I said, jumping out of the 
basha. “Let’s help them pull the cart 
He joined me at once. We took up our 
places, naturally, at either side of Gen. 
She was full of questions. Where were we 
from? How long did it take to come all 
the way from America? What was America 
like? Didn't the American people like the 
Japanese people? Her brother was a sailor 
He had made a voyage to America and said 
it was a very fine place, and that everyone 
was rich. It wasn’t like that in Japan. Here 
almost everyone was poor. It was hard to 
earn enough to live on, now that food cost 
so much, 


Finding that there were now too many will- |' 


ing hands at the cart, we discharged the 


grandmother and the other woman, placing |! 


them in our seats in the basha 

“It is a pity you can’t ride, too,’ my friend 
said to Gen, “but it is better for you to stay 
here and see that we don't steal the cart.” 

To which the old woman leaning out of 
the back seat of the basha remarked that she 
thought us much more likely to steal the 
cart if Gen went with it. 

This caused much hilarity. Gen, I think, 
was a little embarrassed, but she enjoyed it 
all the same. 

“As things are,” 
looking at the road, 
walk.” ; 

The chatter was so lively that I had a good 
deal of difficulty in finding out all that was 


she said, smiling and 
“Tam well satisfied to 


being said; it was no small task for my com 


panion to keep up his end of the convers- 
tion against all three of them, and at the same 
time translate for me. 1 began to find my- 
self left out. 

Moreover, I had not anticipated that we 
should attract so much attention. The mere 
fact that we were aliens made us conspicuous 
in this part of the country, and the sight of 


two foreign men helping a peasant git! pull {' 


a cart, while the girl’s usual companions 
rode ahead in the comparative magnificence 
of a basha, caused people in the villages 
through which we passed not only to stare in 
amazement, but to call their frie snds to come 
and witness the unheard-of spectacle. 

I remember an old woman bent under 4 
great load of straw which she was carry ing on 
her back, who, when she glanced up and saw 
us, looked as though she were going to # 
over, and I shall never forget the quissic 
puzzled, fixed gaze of a middle -aged 
with a load of wood on his back and little i 
in his mouth, who, on sight of us, hurri 
seated himself on the bank at the roads 
to pass us in review. He was a fine type: . 
dropped my hold upon the shaft, unslung 
kodak, and embalmed his features on @ - 
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“Come on back here!” called my com-* 
ith bas. 


on, “ Genand I need you with our cart.”” 

















es. and I! ... Our cart, indeed! Who 

at it Bs thought of helping Gen with her cart, I 

wrried?* j like to know! 

~ B iithout enthusiasm I returned and took 

vas; the id of the shaft again. The cart was get- 

at ther jag heavier. They weren’t pulling as they 

"E i They were too busy talking — that 

. canil asthe trouble w ith them! 

married “ay, how far is it to this town where 

match” ies live? I demanded. - 

“[ guess it’s not very much farther,’’ my 

y The; ad interrupted his conversation with Gen 
ty y. 

th thes TT ald hope not! We've pulled this in- 


d jl cart about five miles already.” 

“ff you don’t like it,”” he answered, “why 
je't you get back in the basha?” 

1 “How am I going to do that, when that 
diwoman is in my place?” 


“Tell her you want to ride. Tell her to 


ot wal vat back here and get on the job again.” 
[looked up at her. It was quite out of 
1 of the [uequestion to do such a thing. Much as I 
strious gould have enjoyed my seat in the basha, 
t then [ae ¥88 enjoying it more. She and ihe 
< neces. [mauger Woman were having a magnificent 
arewell, [it chattering, giggling, hailing every ac- 
* Tquintance they passed. And when other 
+ them, ppxsants who knew them gazed, astonished, 
mile @ xy would burst into roars of mirth. All of 
1s with |*ueh gave Our progress more than ever the 
en th of a circus parade in which it began 
ape tied sem to me I figured as the clown. 
sat the | ldt to my own thoughts I endeavored to 


ad. like Joetthe situation philosophically. If I had 
; in foolish to get myself into this cart-pull- 
adventure my folly was of a kind com- 
mon tomy sex. Other men without number 
ind made even greater fools of themselves. 
ind, whereas, in a little while this incident 
wuld be ended, some men got into scrapes 
tut lasted all their lives. It was pleasant 
reflect on that. 

I began to see an allegory in the episode. 
hminiature it was like the story of a hasty 
1 A man traveling the road of 


motion 
Wheels, 


n upon 
hese 


rangers 


“Let me help pull the cart!” he cries, 
without giving a thought to the future. So 
he takes hold, and as like as not she eases off 
and lets him do most of the pulling. 

He wants companionship, but when he 
begins to look for it, what does he discover? 
He discovers that she doesn’t know a single 
word of his language, nor he a single word of 
hers. He has sold his birthright for a mess of 
pulchritude. 

The road is long, the hills steep, the cart 
heavy. Then along comes another man and 
offers to help — some smart-aleck who can 
talk her kind of talk. And, of course, this 
linguistic ass begins prattling a lot of non- 
sense to her and turns her head. The more 
she listens to him the more inflated he be- 
comes. That’s what happens to some men 
if a pretty girl shows them a little attention. 
Does he stop for a minute to consider that 
his advantage is purely one of language? 
Not at all! He thinks himself fascinating. 


S? MUCH for that. But now imagine an- 

other picture. Take those two men out 
of a situation in which one has manifestly 
an unfair advantage and place them on an 
absolutely equal footing in a totally different 
environment. Take them, let us say, to an 
American city, place them in a_ ballroom, 
bring in a lot of beautiful débutantes — 
hundreds of them, all in pretty little evening 
gowns and satin slippers — start up the 
band. Then see what happens! 

One of these men is a bookworm; he 
knows a lot about languages; he can speak 
Japanese. (You see I am being perfectly 
fair to him.) But the other, though he can- 
not speak Japanese, is— you understand 
this is purely an imaginary case — a hand- 
some, dashing, debonair fellow. 
hos been learning Japanese the other has 
learned a few effective steps. In the intri- 
cate mazes of the dance he seems to float 
godlike through the air. 

All right! Now I ask you, which one of 
these two men is going to be a success with 
all those débutantes? Is Japanese going to 


While one 


feet —to be intrigued by that sort of 


thing. True worth is the thing that counts 
with her. She looks for solid merit in a 
man. In other words, what kind of a dan- 


cer is he? 

What is the conclusion? Is it not obvious? 
In this environment one of those two men 
will be left practically alone, while the other 
will find himself constantly surrounded by a 
bevy of dainty, beautiful 

“This is Amatsu-machi,” 
companion say. 

With a start I came back to Japan. 

“They're leaving us at the crossroads,” 
said he. 

The basha drew up. The two women got 
out. They thanked us prettily. Then 
amid many “Sayonaras” we drove off, while 
they stood and watched us, smiling and wav- 
ing until we passed from their sight around a 
bend in the road. 

“They have lovely natures — these Japa- 
nese women,” he said presently. 

“Tf you'll look over a lot of American dé- 
butantes,”’ 1 replied, “you'll find that they 
are just about as ve 

“You don’t understand,” he interrupted. 
“T’m not talking about mere prettiness — 
though you'd hardly say that girl Gen 
wasn't pretty. I’m talking about spiritual 
quality. Couldn't you tell, just by looking 
at her, that she was sweet right straight 
through?” 

“*T guess she’s all right,’’ I answered in an 
offhand tone. 

That did not half satisfy him. But though 
he kept at me for a long time, trying to make 
me say something more enthusiastic, I 
would not be coerced. He was too much 
puffed up as it was. 

I had another reason, too, for withhold- 
ing from that pretty peasant girl the fullest 
praise. I must be faithful to the débutantes 
who, from far away, had come floating like a 
swarm of fairies to console me as I tugged 
Gen Tajima’s cart along a dusty road upon 
the seacoast of Japan. 
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eryone ‘iddin’ Steve about that pink-sashed girl.” 


_ Here | “let em kid —I don’t care!” But her 
ard to jams went weak at the oars. 
xd cost | “Needn’t be so snappish.”’ 

Their boat had neared the wharf and 
iy will. tumed sharply toward shore. From the 


ed the [itight windows of the dance hall yellow 
lacing fight filtered through the — big-branched 
| cedars and on to the beach. The girls 
friend (dragged the anchor above the driftwood, 
0 stay {then struck up the steep trail to the hall. 
rt.” | ing by the men, huddled on the shad- 
out of | ory porch, they entered the long room. 
rat she | “Hurry,” called Ceph Mangan, waving a can 
al the ¥ax, from which he generously sprinkled 

the floor. The girls disappeared behind the 
think, |sheet that screened a corner for a ladies’ 
dressing-room. 





yyed it 


SIRENE threw off her scarf and coat the 
** wual ripple of admiration passed among 
the girls, who were restoring powder puffs to 
a good |sockings, or, seatless, attempted to change 
st was |datk shoes for light slippers. Irene was a 
» com fully white chrysanthemum, all ruffles and 
ribbons and curls. She took possession of 


g and 
fied to 





Versa 
p same the bit of mirror and preened before it. 
d my- wore a simple white dress. She 
wasn't the type to frill and cur! — and she 
at we new it. Her straight brown hair, with its 
» mere | flints of gold, wound about her head in two 
jcuous To-night her brown eyes held points 
ght of # fire and the color of her cheeks was that 
| pull aft -roses. 
smous “f “All set,” called Mangan, professionally, 
icence | She thumped on the wall near the curtain. 
ages Girls scurried out as two violins struck up a 
are in Malt, ” 
come | “Mine?” asked Mangan of Edith, the last 


[io step out from behind the curtain. “Got 
der & ‘t= in early — or good night for Ceph!” 


ing On vy had whirled to the end of the hall 
d saw | Ytena low choked whistle announced that the 
0 fall was at the wharf. Edith’s heart went 
pzica bunding. She heard that whistle a dozen 
~oollie, mes each week and each time she heard it 
e pipe | went pounding. For she knew 
ned Neve blew it. r 

side “| Amoment later the door of the hall swung 
ye. I Se a knot of men entered, and stood 
ig my by the door, as they took in the 
film. 7. An excitement as perceptible as the 


turning on of an electric current ran 





through the girls. A scurrying for partners 
and the real dance was on! 

Joe Zerns, slim, eager, sen-sen smelling, 
signaled Edith as he waltzed by with Irene. 
“He'll be right up,”’ he whispered. 

It would be half-an-hour—no hoping it 
would be sooner! If he weren't such a good 
fellow Steve could leave the mail at the 
post-office on the way along, but he was the 
last man on earth to depreciate that half- 
hour’s dancing for his men! 

* Joe can’t understand why Steve's so late. 
Don't s’pose he’s tryin’ to chuck you, do 
you?” Trene whispered as Mangan led 
Edith on the floor for their fifth dance. 

“Sailor's got a sweetheart in every port 
but a Captain — Good Lord!” chuckled 
Mangan, who surmised the whispering was 
about Steve. 

For a moment Edith wanted to strike 
him, then laughed in sheer self-defense. 

* Ain't he comin’ to-night?” he probed. 

“Said he was.” She flung her head high 
and struggled to keep the torture from her 
eves. 

“That little pink-sashed girl — 

Something in Edith’s eyes stopped him. 

“Thought mebbe he was fetchin’ her,” 
he added lamely. 

“Maybe he is.” 

But at the end of the dance she crept be- 
hind the curtain. She couldn’t pretend any 
longer! Where was he? He hadn’t gone 
alone! He knew how she loved him! 

“Ain't it awful the way Steve’s chucked 
you!” Irene stood by her. 

Edith broke. “I’m goin’ home,’ she 
whispered, and slipping on her coat, wound 
the crimson scarf about her white face. Her 
eyes burned like fire. 

“Joe and I'll walk down the room with 
you,” comforted Irene. 

Edith shook her head, threw open the win- 
dow and the next moment was on the damp 
grass outside. Unexpected strength came to 
her as she took the oars and rowed home. 
But inside the house her knees seemed too 
weak to carry her up-stairs. She took the 
steps slowly, between rests. 

When the laughter of Irene and Joe floated 
from the front porch, after midnight, Edith 
pulled the cover close against her ears. 

In the early morning a pounding came on 


the front door. In an instant Edith, in 
kimono and slippers, was facing Mangan. 
Her father, mother and Irene gathered be- 
hind her. 

“See Royle last night?” panted Mangan. 

*“No — what’s the matter?” she cried. 

“Never showed up nowhere, never rowed 
over to the post-office or nothin’ — but-——” 

“What is it?” 

“Tender floated ashore, so . 
been — drowned!” 
“Good God!” 

Edith. 

“Some think it’s murder,” panted Man- 
gan. “Hard figurin’ what else it could be. 
No reason on God's earth why Royle’d make 
way with hisself, and how the devil could 
the tender capsize last night?” 

They questioned Mangan but he had little 
to tell. He was the last to leave the 
dance; when he reached his boat, about two 
in the morning, washing against it was the 
tender of the Tide. It looked suspicious; 
he spread the alarm. The last seen of Royle 
was when he called, “See you later?”’ to Zerns, 
as he struck toward the post-office in the 
tender. 

“Tf it’s murder, they got him under the very 
nose of the dance,” ended Mangan, as he 
turned away. 

Edith went back to her bedroom. Drowned 
— murdered — and she had never told him 
she would go with him to Seattle! 


, 


. . figure he’s 


Her father turned toward 


ER mother came noiselessly beside her. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” she tried to 
soothe. “Maybe it’s for the best. I never 
trusted him.” 

“Now's a pretty time to say so!” she 
sobbed wildly. 

The next Saturday night Edith sat on 
a twisted log that marked the high tide 
of the beach. Joe was coming to take 
Irene te the dance. Edith wanted to 
avoid him. He was Captain of the Tide 
now. Irene had announced her engagement. 

Again how perfectly darkness came! But 
Edith longed for a storm that would tear 
the very heart from the bay! Amidst the 
wreckage that would be washed ashore she 
might find something of his —a scrap of what 
he’d worn! It would give to the shock of 
his disappearance the reality of death. 
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Out in the bay a boat appeared coming 
toward her. It neared, headed for where 
she sat. Had the miracle happened — was 
Steve rowing to her! She didn’t move as 
the nose of the boat struck the beach and a 
young man stepped out 

Edith’s breath caught suddenly. It was 
the young fellow who had gazed in such tor- 
ture when Steve and the pink-sashed girl 
danced! 

He hesitated before her, then gave a 
quick jerk with his head back toward his 
boat. “Would you . .. be afraid .. . to 
row out with me?” 

“ Afraid?’ asked Edith rising. 

“Yes . to row out with me . in the 
bay. I want to tell you — something. . 
We must be alone.” His voice jerked but 
fought to be calm 

“How far?” she asked quickly. 

“Not far. . . . anywhere just out 
in the bay. ... Want to talk to you 
alone... . We'd be interrupted here?’ 

‘They'll be goin’ to the dance,~ she hesi- 
tated. 

“You'll come?” he begged. 

“Yes,” Edith agreed, sensing an agony 
greater than her own. “If I can help you, 
I'll go.” 

“You can help me. I must talk with 
you.”” He repeatedly moistened dry lips. 

Edith took the stern seat, the youth 
the oars. The boat cut into velvety dark- 
ness. They seemed to be passing into a 
different world. 

“A week ago,”” he began when they were 
well out in the bay, “I . . . 1— murdered a 
man — and I want te do what's right now!” 

Something like suffocation struck Edith. 
“ Murdered!” she whispered. 

“Yes — but I want to do — what's right 


now,” he jerked on. “Not sure — what is 
right. Going to put it up to you — all of it 


—just as though 1 were putting it up to 
God. You can take His place. You're on 
the outside. You'll see it straight. My 
brain’s gone back on me.” He cleared his 
throat and paused. 

“Out there, when I first saw you, thought 
you were a chunk of driftwood, you sat so 
still. But when I made out you were a 
person — came straight for you. Decided 
to tell it —to the first person I struck. If 
you’d been the sheriff — wouldn’t have 
turned back.” Again he moistened his 
parched lips. A flame of no merey burned 
in him, seared his very soul, so that his ner- 
vous hands, his white face, his burning eyes 
were but the expression of its power 

Edith couldn’t speak — couldn’t motion 
for him to go on 

“Tt was — Royle You know him?” 
he whispered, leaning forward. 

All power had gone from 
tried to nod her head. 

“Captain of the Tide. Got him in 
his tender — when he was making it across 
to the post-office. Hid in the shadows of 


her but she 


the maples — till he started across. Then 
struck toward him. At calling distance, 
sang out, ‘Lend a fellow a match?’ — boats 


drifted together— Dark as pitch as he 
reached matches to me — Grabbed a hammer 
—struck him on head— dumped him in 
water —tried to sink his tender — but 
couldn’t bail in water enough to sink her — 
Beat it back to my home — Blakeley.” He 
paused panting. 

There was no moon but the sky was 
crowded with stars and the illumination that 
haunts spaces of water was making itself felt 


Edith huddled in the stern of the boat, her 
eyes full on his white, clear-cut face, his 
restless, burning eyes 


“T killed him — Oh, God, I don’t know! 
Promised Mother I'd take care of Sis. 


I'm eighteen — she’s my twin — but she’s 
young. ... LUwarnedhim. ... He knew 
I meant business — but went ahead, any- 
how. Of course I did right but I'd 


begun to think I'd committed a crime I 
ought to suffer for 

“As I said before’’— he made a desper- 
ate effort at calmness — “got to tell it to 
some one — some one who'll see it straight. 
Took a chance on the first person I came 
across. He was a gambler — ought to be 
willing to stand by that. Won't take long.” 

Again Edith nodded. 

“Saw Royle the first day we struck these 
islands. When we piled off the Tide he 
leaned out of the captain’s cabin and sized 
us up — especially Sis. Four months ago 
that was. We'd been stung into paying our 
last cent for the Woodcock prune orchard on 
Blakeley Island. Dad had died and left us 
pretty much on the rocks, back in Ohio. 
Agent in Quilcine kidded us into thinking 
there were a lot of islands out here, like the 
Thousand Islands. Mother figured on a 


tea-shop and I was to rent boats in sum- 
mer. Planned to send me to college on the 
first crop of prunes. Slim hope after we saw 
what we were up against. Four families 
on the island —two of them half-breeds. 
Prune trees were jokes. We took charge of 
the mail. 

“Mother died after a couple of months of 
it. Went out like a eandle against the wind 
Wasn’t the kind to battle against things. 
Dad always looked out for her. Before she 
died she made me promise to take care of 
Sis. Got to make you see how much of a 
promise that was — the kind you can't get 
away from all your life. Mother said Sis was 
on her mind every minute. That I must 
take care of her. Said Sis was just a child. 
Didn’t know anything about — life. Said I 
had spirit — didn’t worry about leaving me. 
But that Sis would get lonely. That she'd 
drift to people — that I must see they were 
the right kind. While we talked Mother 
pointed out of the window to Sis. - She was 
digging up pansies from weeds and making a 
bed by the door. She’s like that. 

“After Mother's death Sis and I were 
down to bed-rock Tried to sell the place 


but there wasn’t a chance. Sis was a 
brick. Said for me to get work — she'd 
take charge of the mail. When we had 


enough to buy tickets we'd beat it back to 


Ohio. They took me on at the lime-kiln at 
Orcas. Raw work but the pay was fair 
enough. Made it home to Sis each Satur- 


day night. She got a half-breed girl to stay 
with her through the week 

“On my first trip home the Tide was at 
the wharf and I met Royle coming from the 
house. ‘What you doin’ here?’ I asked 
him. ‘None of your business,” he said. Sis 
told me he carried the mail-sack up to the 
house for her. Saw the thing ahead of me 
that Mother was afraid of. The whole out- 
look was rotten! I knew she was lonely. It 
was a crime to put a girl like Sis up against a 
life like that. Found out what I could 
about Royle. Supposed to be engaged to 
some girl and didn’t have the reputation of 
being square with women. So I decided 
to head off any acquaintance with Sis. 


“T CAUGHT on to how things were going 

when Sis lost a pink ribbon. Wind blew it 
into the yard. She cried her eyes out when 
she thought it was lost. Said Royle had 
given it to her. I found it — she fussed 
over it till it glistened like new. Made a 
sash of it for a white dress she had. I 
decided it was time to talk to him. 

“Tide reaches the lime-kiln at noon. 
He’s on the wharf while freight’s loaded. 
I said to him, ‘Sis’s just a kid. Rather 
you'd leave her alone.” He said, ‘Shut your 
d —n mouth,’ and turned away. 

“Sis met me on the beach with her white 
dress on and that pink sash the next time I 
beat it home. Said she wanted me to take 


her to a dance at Madrona Point. I was 
dog-tired Besides, I didn’t want her at a 
dance where Royle was. Said I wouldn't 


take her. She burst out sobbing, said she'd 
go anyway, that she was so lonely! Threw 
a coat on after supper and ran down to the 
boat. Couldn’t row a stroke but T believe 
she'd have risked her life in that boat. I 
gave in and rowed her over. Thank God I 
did! 

“Maybe you go to Madrona 
dances?” he asked a moment later. 

Edith was leaning forward, her heart like 
ice. 

“Remember the one last 
Royle danced with her?” 

Again she nodded. 

“TI watched them dance from the window 
outside. Soon as it was over I took Sis 


Point 


week — when 


home. Decided to tell her his sort. "Spose I 
could? Tried — but "twas like striking a 
baby across the face with a whip. Stopped 


when I saw her eyes. Mother had never 
told her things. Decided I'd deal with him. 
“On the wharf at the lime-kiln on Thurs- 


day went straight to him. ‘Want you to 
leave my sister alone,’ I said. ‘If you 
don’t —T'l) kill you.” He almost struck 
me then—but he turned his back and 


walked off. Ran in front of him and said, 
‘Mean every word I've said — so help me 
God! ‘Better have that kid locked up,’ 
he laughed to the crowd on the wharf. 
*He’s cracked.” But I knew how angry he 
was. 

“There wasn’t a way in the world I could 
reach Sis before the Tide got here that night. 
Nearly went crazy thinking things over. 
But decided to work day and night till 
Saturday, —then we'd have enough for 
our tickets back to Ohio. Life was Hell 
with that fellow after Sis and her liking him 
Remember last Saturday night?” 
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Edith motioned for him to yg 


oon, 
“Queer for October — warm and still 

Felt happy as I rowed home. Had th 

money to buy the tickets East. No smo,f__—— 

was coming from the chimney — and I wa 


excited before I got inside. She Wasp} 
there but she left a note pinned to my pillo, 
It said Royle was taking her on a little trips 
Seattle. For me not to be cross — she wy 
so lonely. That he'd bring her back in tm 
or three days. That —— 

“Wait,” Edith interrupted, in a voice fi, 
a stranger’s — “it was — last Saturday by 
planned to take her to Seattle? 

“That's what the note said. Knew thep 
was just one chance — for me to get hin 
before he got her. Figured they'd Jeay 
Quilcine on that two o'clock k boat. 
he’d pick her up along the shore, \yhi 
mind never worked clearer in my life. Gg 
the hammer, ran to the boat, rowed as fas 
as I could to Madrona Point. Pulled up in 
the shadows of the trees. Saw a raft of boats 
come in and strike up the trail to the dane 
Music struck up — knew it was time for th 





Tide. She docked — fellows hurried up th 
trail. Heard Royle call, ‘See you later? 
then heard him begin to row across, | 


turned out to meet him — 
did it.” 
His hand ran over his face, as though evey 
the memory of it caused exhaustion, 
“Rowed home quick,” he went 
“Knew Sis wouldn’t hang about the shor 


told you how | 






Di 


long — alone. She came in before midnight 
Said I thought she’d gone to Seattle as 
natural as I could. Some woman's got t 
tellher —Icanw't! She began to cry and said] G — 


he didn’t come That he’d carried the mailpore 
up for her on Thursday and they'd planned it| “Dj 
then. 


you 
He didn’t want her to leave a note »mewhere? 
for me. At the last moment she had seril-) “No, 1 
bled it — thought I'd worry. Pe whole t 

“There isn't much more to tell. Wel “Three y 
packed up and got to Quilcine on Teste | “Aye, fri 
But couldn't yet accommodations on a} Adam gi 
train out of Seattle East till Sunday. Thatlowy din 
left four days to put in ind they've been retched t 

Hell. I tried but I couldn't get awaypme as all 


from it—as I had at first. Thought Tdjged Sok 
drowned him — but he came back here.”) man, yet 
He struck his head. “IT can’t get away fromfonless fide 


“Dismuk 
mu went, 
ck,” said 
pireaty. 
Dismukes 


“What shall [4e huge, s! 
fs he shor 


him! It’s too big for me to carry alone! | 
knew if I went away with this thing on m 
mind Pd go crazy! I couldn't tell Sis—I 
had to tell some one.” 

He waited a breathless moment, then his 
face shot suddenly forward. 
do?” he asked hoarsely. 

Edith’s seemed chained in her mi, How 
heart. b his aloofr 

“Tell me,” he implored. “Shall I ae rl 





voice 


East with Sis te-morrow or row over to the ve yOu Sor 
sheriff's to-night?” Then he | 
“Take . . . your sister . . . away ... plling upor 
“Thank God!” He crumpled, his handsjaves of th 
over his face. Wn memor 
When he looked up Edith smiled at him, sought not 
smile that held in it something of the serenityjpetor had | 
of the night. It brought a flood of joy to his talk abor 
face. He took the oars and the boat slicedfack pipe 


through the still water. peech did 
“T want to thank you.”’ On the beach hishoke, 
hand clung helplessly to hers. _“Lookin’ 
“Good-bye,” she murmured, and turnedfazy,” bega 
from him, toward the path over thepw cragy, 
bridge. bred up th 


But he ran after her and again caught het hmp wher 
hand. “I can’t ever thank you enough, duldn’t dr 
he breathed “You have brought me —jm the mi 
peace now J’y 

And you have brought me peace,” she pu drive th 
answered quietly, and left him gazing “Did 1?’ 
strangely after her. a ‘ 

Edith turned toward the bridge. She be ou remem! 
trembling. All the suspense, despair and} mule, 
blinding grief were gone now, and in het fhen he kne 
heart were quivering tenderness and pil): Mg bull-wh 
She paused amid the driftwood, as the ato lay h 
beauty of the night flooded to her — the |“An’ you 
stars, the sound of the waves, the clean salt trouble?” 


fragrance of the bay. tI. 
\ boat crunched on the shore. Irene a0 fan he tok 
Joe leaped out, back from the dance. They Ad was low 
walked toward the bridge. Edith sank on with 
log to avoid them. : frail in 
a was, figurin’ on Seattle...” bs away fi 


* Joe ry! 
“Pretty decent honeymoon — eh? 
The slow-moving figures, the 
voices, brought back her nights with Steve, do to th 






» pine 
up the same path, over the same P! on Ww 
scented bridge. . . . She fought yt “that T 
moment a fierce triumphant battle. It te Well | 


her weak, too weak to rise; she fell “ to 
knees on the rocks, her hands grope 


ward the sky, “Oh God,” she pry 
aloud, that her own words might steady het, 
“bring _ boy peace and me, _ peace 
. and, oh God . . . forgive him!’ 
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[Continued from page 34] 


The Wanderer of the Wasteland 





nd sil 

Had th 

0 Smoke ——— 

on ly. 7 had th 
> Wasn Byemukes truly. re OX-eves hac 1e 
y Dll. as supreme tragedy. Yet they held 
le trip ty ace. The broad face had thinned. Gone 
she Walfegs the dark healthy bronze! And the beard 





hat had once been thick and grizzled was 
ow scant and white. The whole face ex- 
resignation and peace. Those won- 
1] wide shoulders of Dismukes’s appeared 
as wide, but they sagged, and the old 
eW therefremendous brawn was not there. Strangest 
all, Dismukes wore the ragged, gray, pros- 
ors garb which had been on his person 
‘hen Adam saw him last. There!— the 
re. My bellow stain of Death Valley day — and 
fe. arker stains — sight of w hich made Adams 
sh cree’ ! 
led up in ool you went, after all,” replicd 
t of boats dam, haltingly. “Well! Well! . = Let's 
ne dance. bit down, old comrade. Here on this stone. 


k in try 













¢ for the} confess my legs feel weak. . . . Never ex- 
d up thebected to see you again in this world!” 
u later? ? “Wansfell, no man can ever tell. It’s 


cross, [filly to think an’ toil an’ hope for the 
uu how | future.” 


HAT strong, sad history of life revealed 
n. itself in that reply! 

vent on\ “Ah!... I —but never mind what I 
‘he shore {kink — Dismukes, you’ve not been on the 
nidnight ssert long.” 

eattle as} “About a week. Outfitted at San Diego 
’s got toy’ came over the mountain trail through 
and said] Campo, Landed in ‘Frisco two weeks an’ 
the mailpore ago. By ship from Japan.” 

lanned it| "Did you have these old clothes hid away 


ea note mewhere?” inquired Adam. 


ugh even 


ad serie) “No. I packed them +. herever I went for 
e whole three years.” 

ell. We| “Three years! 

Tuesday 


Has it been that long?” 
“Aye, friend Wansfell, three years.” 
is on 1 Adam gazed out across the desert with 
‘y. Thatlowly dimming eyes. The wasteland 
ve beenjretehed there, vast and illimitable, the 
vet awaypme as all the innumerable times he had 
ught Tdjaed, Solemn and gray and old, indifferent 
k here.” man, yet strengthening through its pas- 
way fromjonless fidelity to its own task! 

alone! |} “Dismukes, I want you to tell me where 
ig on myjou went, what you did, why you came 
Il Sis—I}ack,” said Adam, with earnestness that was 
treaty. 

then his} Dismukes heaved a lon< sigh. He wagged 
it shall f huge, shaggy head +, at was now gray. 








it he showed no more indication of emo- 
in herjon. How stolid he seemed — how locked 
b his aloofness! 
all I go) “Yes, I'll tell you,” he said. “Maybe it'll 
er to pat Ned somethin’ of what I went through.” 
| Then he became lost in thought, perhaps 
ay... plling upon memory, raking up the dead 
iis handsjaves of the past. Adam recalled that his 
wn memory of Dismukes and the past 
at him, spought note of the fact how the old pros- 
¢ serenity had loved to break his habit of silence, 
joy to his talk about the desert, and to smoke his 
pat slicedfack pipe while he discoursed. But now 
peech did not easily flow and he did not 
beach histhoke, 
| “Lookin’ back, I seem to see myself as 
id turnedfagy,” began Dismukes. “ You'll remember 
yver thepw crazy. You'll remember before we 
wrted up there on the Mojave at that borax 
vught hettmp where the young man was — who 
enough. pildn’t drive the mules. ... Wansfell, 
it me—~m the minute I turned my back on you 
llnow I've never thought of that. Did 
ace,” she pu drive the ornery mules?” 
» gazing “Did 1?” Adam’s query was a grim 
Eee. “Every day for three months! 
She Was ol remember Old Butch, that gray devil of 
pair and| mule, Well, Dismukes, the time came 
din het fen he knew me. If I even picked up the 
and pil: tg bull-whip Old Butch would scream and 
_ as the ato lay his head on me.” 
er —the “An” you saw the young driyer through 
clean salt trouble?” 
“That I did. And it was more trouble 
[rene a0’ fn he told us then. The boss Carricks 
ce. They Mwas low-down and cunning. He’d got 
sank on With the lad’s wife —a pretiy girl, 
in health. He kept Carricks on 
away from home. We didn’t meet the 
aay too soon.”” 
Humph! ‘That's got a familiar sora to 
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| loverlike red Dismukes. “ Warsteli, what'd 
th — "@ to thet low-down boss?” 

me pile) 20 on with your story,” repued Adam. 
: =; fhe! That’s so. I want to make Two 
— w Well before dark. . . . Wansfell, like 
‘ll on od toad on the desert, 1 changed my 
a a at ’Frisco, Alas: I imagined all 
» Pp A, 

eady het, 

ne, peace 
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within — blood — mind — soul had changed! 
. . . Went to Denver, St. Louis, an’ looked 
at the sights, not much disappointed, be- 
cause my time seemed far ahead. Then I 
went to my old home. There I had my first 
jar. Folks all dead! — Not a relation livin’. 
Could not even find my mother’s grave. No 
one remembered me an’ I couldn’t find any 
one I ever knew. The village had grown to a 
town. My old home was gone. The picture 
of it — the little gray cottage — the vines 
an’ orchard — lived in my mind. I found 
the place. All gone! ‘Three new houses 
there. Forty years is a long time!—I 
didn’t build the church or set out a park for 
the village of my boyhood. . . . Then I went 
on to Chicago, Philadelphia, New York. 
Stayed long in New York. At first it fas- 
cinated me. I felt I wanted to see it out of 
curiosity. I was lookin’ for some place, 
somethin’ I expected. But I never saw it. 
The hotels, theatres, saloons, gamblin’-hells, 
an’ worse—the operas an’ parks an’ 
churches — an’ the wonderful stores — I 
saw them all. Men an’ women like ants 
rushin’ to an’ fro. No rest, no sleep, no 
quiet, no peace! I met people, a few good, 
but most bad. An’ in some hotels an’ places 
I got to be well known. I got to have a 
name for throwin’ gold around, Men of 
business sought my acquaintance, took me 
to dinners an’ theatres, made much of me — 
all to get me to invest in their schemes. 
Women — Aw! the women were my second 
disappointment! Wansfell, women are like 
desert mirages. Beautiful women, in silks 
an’ satins, diamonds blazin’ on bare necks 
an’ arms, made eyes at me, talked soft an’ 
sweet, an’ flattered me an’ praised me an’ 
threw themselves at me — all because they 
thought I had stacks an’ rolls an’ bags of 
gold. Never a woman did I meet who liked 
me, Who had any thought to hear my story, 
to learn my hope! Never any keen eye 
that saw through my outside! 

“Well, I wasn’t seein’ an’ findin’ the life 
I'd hoped for. That New York is as near 
hell as I ever got. I saw men with quiet 
faces an’ Women who seemed happy. But 
only in the passin’ crowds. I never got to 
meet any of them. They had their homes 
an’ troubles an’ happiness, I figured, an’ 
they were not lookin’ for any one to fleece. 
It was my habit to get into a crowd an’ 
watch, for I come to believe the mass of 
busy, workin” ordinary people were good, 
Maybe if 'd somehow made acquaintance 
with a few of them it’d have been better. 
Put that wasn’t seein’ life. I thought I 
knew what I wanted, 

“All my yearnin’s an’ dreams seemed to 
pall on me. Where was the joy? — Wans- 
fll, the only joy I had was in findin’ some 
poor beggar or bootblack or poor family, an’ 
givin’ them gold. 


“AT LAST I knew I couldn’t find what 
I wanted in New York, an’ I couldn't 
hunt any longer there. I had to leave. 
My plans called for goin’ abroad. Then came 
a strange feelin’ that I must have had all the 
time, but didn’t realize it. The west called me 
back; I seemed to want the middle west, where 
I'd planned to buy the green farm. But you 
know I’m a man who sticks to his mind, 
when it’s made up. There were London, 
Paris, Rome I’d dreamed about an’ had 
planned to see. Well, I had a hell of a fight 
with somethin’ in myself before I could get 
on that ship. Right off then I got seasick! 

“From Patis I went to Rome, an’ there a 
queer state of mind came to me. I could 
look at temples an’ old ruins without even 
seein’ them — with my mind on my own 
country. All this travel idea, seein’ an’ 
learnin’ an’ doin’, changed so that it was 
hateful. I cut out Egypt, an’ I can’t remem- 
ber much of India an’ Japan. But when I 
got on ship bound for ’Frisco I couldn’t see 
anythin’ for a different reason, an’ that was 
tears. I'd come far to find joy of life, an’ 
now I wept tears of joy because I was home- 
ward bound. It was a great an’ splendid 
feelin’!” 

Here Dismukes choked and broke down. 
The deep rolling voice lost its strength for a 
moment. He drew a long, long breath that 
hurt Adin to hear, 

“Wansteil, when my feet once more 
touched land it was as though I’d really 
foun. 1. ppiness,” presently went on Dis- 


mukes, clearing his throat of huskiness. “I 
was in the clouds. I could have kissed the 
very dirt. My own, my native land!.. . 
Now for the last leg of the journey — an’ 
the little farm — the home to be — friends 
to make — pe aaps a sweet-faced woman 
an’ a child! — Oh! it was as glorious as my 
lost dreams! 

“But suddenly somethin’ strange an’ terri- 
ble seized hold of me. A hand as strong as 
the wind gripped my heart. . . . The desert 
called me! . . « Day an’ night I walked the 
streets. Fierce as the desert itself I fought. 
Oh, I fought my last an’ hardest fight! . . . 
On one hand was the dream of my life — the 
hope of a home an’ happiness — what I had 
slaved for. Forty years of toil! On the 
other hand the call of the desert! — Loneli- 
ness, solitude, silence. Ah! The desert was 
my only home. IJ had to go back! . .. I 
could live nowhere else. . . . Forty years! 
My youth—my manhood!... I’m old 
now —old! My dreams are done. . . . Oh, 
my God! . . . I had to come back!” 

Adam sat confounded in grief, in shock. 
Ilis lips were mute. Like a statue he gazed 
across the wasteland, so terribly magnified, 
so terribly illumined by the old prospector’s 
revelation. How awful the lonely limitless 
expanse of sand! 

“Comrade, take the story of my life to 
heart,” added Dismukes. “You're a young 
man still. Think of my forty years of hell, 
that now have made me a part of the desert. 
Think of how I set out upon my journey so 
full of wild, sweet hope! Think of my won- 
derful journey, through the glitterin’ cities, 
round the world, only to find my hope a de- 
lusion! . . . A desert mirage!” 


* MAN. I cannot think!” burst out Adam. 

“IT am stunned. . . . Oh, the pity of 
it—the sickening pitiless fatality! Dis- 
mukes, of what use is hope? Oh, why do 
we fight? Where — where does joy abide 
for such as you and me?” 

The great rolling ox-eyes gleamed upon 
Adam, strong with the soul of peace, of vic- 
tory in their depths, 

“Wansfell, Joy an’ happiness, whatever 
makes life worth livin’, is in you. No man 
can go forth to find what he hasn’t got 
within him.” 

Then he gazed away across the desert, 
across sand and cactus and mesquite, across 
the blue-hazed canyoa-streaked ranges to- 
ward the north. 

“IT go to Death Valley,” he continued 
slowly, in his deep voice. “I had left 
enough gold to grub-stake me. An’ I go to 
Death Valley, but not to seek my fortune. 
It will be quiet and lonely there. An’ I can 
think an’ rest an’ sleep. Perhaps I'll dig a 
little of the precious yellow dust, just to 
throw it away. Gold! . The man who 
loves gold is ruined. Passion makes men 
mad. ... An’ now] must go.” 

“Death Valley? — No! No!” whispered 
Adam. 

“Straight for Death Valley! It has called 
me across half the earth. I remember no 
desert place so lonely an’ silent an’ free. So 
different from the noisy world of men that 
crowds my mind still! There I shall find 
peace, perhaps my grave. See! life is all a 
hopin’ to find! I goon my way. Wansfell, 
we never know what drives us. But I am 
happy now. ... Our trails have crossed 
for the last time. Good-bye.”’ 

He wrung Adam's hand and quickly 
whirled to his burros. 

“He-haw! Gedap!” he shouted, with a 
smack on their haunches. Adam whispered 
a farewell hecould not speak. Then, motion- 
less, he watched the old prospector face the 
gray wastes toward the north and the beck- 
oning mountains. Adam had an almost 
irresistible desire to run after Dismukes, to 
go with him. But the man wanted to be 
alone. What a stride he had! The fruitless 
quest had left him that at least. The same 
old rolling gait, the same doggedness! Dis- 
mukes was a man who could not be halted. 
Adam watched him —saw him at last merge 
and disappear in the gray, lonely sage. And 
then into Adam’s strained sight seemed to 
play a quivering mirage — a vision of Death 
Valley, ghastly and white and naked, the 
aboae of silence and decay set down uncer 
its dark red walls—the end of the desert 
and the grave of Dismukes, 
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The November morning was keen and 
“old, numbing Genie’s fingers and nipping 
her nose, flushing the gold-brown skin of her 
face. She glowed with life and vitality. She 
could not stand still, nor content herself 
with Adam's stride, quick as that was. No 
frost had yet fallen so far down on the desert, 
but the scent and the touch of it was in the 
keen air from the heights. 

Adam and Genie were ou their way to 


spend the day at Andreas Canyon. Adam 
carried a lunch, a gun and a book. Genie 


seemed so exuberant with wonderful spirits 
that she could scarcely keep her little moc- 
casined feet on the Adam had an 
unconscious joy in the sight of her. 

A dim, old Indian trail led up one of the 
slopes of Andreas Canyon, to which Adam 
called Genie’s attention. 

“We'll climb this some day — when it 
comes time to take vou away,”” said Adam. 
“It's a hard climb, but the shortest way out. 
And you'll see the desert from the top of old 
Jacinto. That will be worth all the climb.” 

ilis words made Genie pensive. Of late 
the girl had become more and more beyond 
Adam's comprehension — wistful and sad 
and dreamy by turns, now like a bird and 
again like a thundercloud, but mostly a 
dancing, singing creature full of unutterable 
sweetness of life. 

Beyond the oasis, some distance up the 
canyon, Was a dense growth of mesquite and 
other brush. It surrounded a sandy glade in 
which bubbled forth a crystal spring of hot 
water that boiled upin the center like shining 
bubbles. The bottom was clean and white. 
Indians in times past had laid stones around 
the pool, A small, cottonwood tree, on 
the west side of the glade, had begun to 
change the green color of the leaves to amber 
and gold.+ All around the glade, like a wild 
untrimmed hedge, the green and brown mes- 
quites stood up, hiding the gray desert, insu- 
lating this cool, sandy, beautiful spot, hiding 
it away from the stern hardness outside. 


sand 


ENTE had never been here. Quickly, she 
lost her pensiveness and began to sing like 
a lark. She kicked one moccasin one way and 
the other in another direction. Straightway, 
she was on the stones with ber bare, slender 
brown feet in the water. 
“Ooooo! It’s hot!” she cried, ecstatice lly. 
“But, oh! it’s fine!” And she dipped them 


back 
“Genie, you stay here and amuse your- 
self,” said Adam. “I'm going to climb. 


Maybe Til be back soon — maybe not. You 
play, and read, and eat the lunch when 
you're hungry.” 

“All right, Wanny,” she replied, gayly. 
“But I should think you'd rather stay 
with me.” 

Adam. had to be alone. He 
high above the desert where he could look 
down, Another crisis in his transformation 
was painfully pending. The meeting with 
Dismukes had been of profound significance, 
and its effect was going to be far-reaching. 

He climbed up the zigzag, dim trail, rising 
till the canyon yawned benecth him, and the 
green thicket, where he had left Genie, was 
but a dot. Then the way led round the slope 
of the great foot-hill, where he left the trail 
and climbed to the craggy summit, It was a 
round, bare peak of jagged, bronze rock, and 
from this height half a mile above the desert, 
the outlook was magnificent. Beyond, and 
above him, the gray walls and fringed peaks 
of San Jacinto towered, sculptured and 
grand against the azure blue 

Finding a comfortable seat with rest for 
his back, Adam faced the illimitable gulf of 
eclor and distance below, Always a heicht 
such as this, where like a lonely eagle he 
could command an unobstructed view, had 
heen a charm, a strange delight of his desert 
years. Not wholly love of climbing, or to 
see afar, or to feel alone, or to revelin beauty, 
had been accountable for this habit. 

Adam’s first reward for this climb, before 
he had settled himself to watch the desert, 
was sight of a condor. Only rarely did Adam 
ever see this great and loneliest of lonely 
birds -- king of the eagles and of the blue 
heights. Never had Adam seen one close. 
A wild, slate-colored bird, huge of build, 
with grisly neck and wonderful clean-cut 
head, cruelly beaked! Even as Adam looked 
the condor pitched off the crag and spread 
his enormous wings. 

A few flaps of those wide wings — then he 
sailed out over the gulf, and around, rising 
as he circled. When he started he was below 
Adam; on the first lap of that circle he rose 
even with Adam’s position; and when he 
came around again he sailed over Adam, per- 
haps fifty feet. Adam thrilled at the sight. 
The condor was peering down with gleaming, 


needed to be 


dark, uncanny eyes. He saw Adam. His 
keen head and great crooked beak moved to 
and fro; the sun shone on his gray flecked 
breast; every feather of his immense wings 
seemed to show, to quiver in the air, and the 
tip feathers were ragged and separate. He 
cut the air with a soft swish. 

Around he sailed, widening his circle, 
rising higher, with never a movement of his 
wings. That fact, assured by Adam's sharp 
sight, was so marvelous that it fascinated 
him. What power enabled the condor to 
rise without propelling himself? No wind 
stirred down there under the peaks, so he 
could not lift himself by its aid. He sailed 
aloft. He came down on one slope of his 
circle, to rise up on the other, and always he 
went higher. How easily! Hlow gracefully! 
He was peering down for sight of prey in 
which to sink cruel beak and talons. Once 
he crossed the sun and Adam saw his shadow 
on the gleaming rocks belew, Then his cir- 
cles widened across the deep canyon, high 
above the higher foot-hills, until he ap- 
proached the lofty peak. Higher still, and 
here the winds of the heights caught him, 
Ilow he breasted them, sailing on and up 
soaring toward the blue. 

\dam watched the bird with straining eyes 
that hurt, but never tired. To watch him was 
one of the things Adam needed. On and ever 
upward soared the condor. His range had 
changed with the height His speed had in- 
creased with the wind. His spirit had mounted 
as he climbed. The craggy gray peak might 
have harbored his nest and his mate, but 
he gave no sign. High over the lonely, 
cold heights he soared. There, far above his 
domain, he circled level for a while, then 
swooped down like a falling star, miles across 
the sky, to sail, to soar, Lo rise again. Away 
across the heavens he flew, wide-winged and 
free, king of the eagles and of the winds, 
lonely and grandin the blue. Never a move- 
ment of his wings! Higher he sailed. Higher 
he soared until he was a fading speck, until 
he was gone out of sight to his realm above. 

“Gone!” sighed Adam. “He is gone. 
And for all I know he may be a spirit of the 
wind. From his invisible abode in the heav- 
ens he can see the sheep on the crags — he 
can see me here — he can see Genie below — 
he can see the rabbit at his burrow. . . . 
Nature: Lifef— Oh! what use to think? 
What use to torture myself over mystery I 
can never solve? —I learn one great truth 
only to find it involved in greater mystery.” 

Adam had realized the need of shocks, else 
the desert influence would insulate him for- 
ever in his physical life. The meeting with 
Dismukes had been one, 

Why had Dismukes been compelled to 
come back to the desert? What was the lur 
of the silent places? Tow could men sacri 
fice friends, people, home, love, civilization 
for the solitude and loneliness of the waste- 
lands? Where lay the infinite fescination in 
death and decay and desolation? Who 
could solve the desert secret ? 

Like white living flames, Adam's thoughts 
leaped in his mind. 


HESE wanderers of the wasteland, ‘like 

Dismukes and himself, were not laboring 
under fancy, or blindness, or ignorance, or 
imagination, or delusion. They were cer 
tainly not actuated by a feeling for some 
nameless thing. The desert was a fact. The 
spell it cast was a fact. Also it began to 
dawn upon Adam that nothing in civiliza- 
tion, among glittering cities and moving peo 
ple, in palaces or hovels, in wealth or pov- 
erty, in fame or ignominy, in any walk of 
worldly life, could cast a spell of enchant- 
ment, could swell women’s hearts and claim 
men’s souls like the desert. The secret then 
had to do with a powerful effect of the 
desert — that was to say, of lonely and deso- 
late and wild places — upon the minds of 
human beings. 

And now Adam, stirred to his depths by 
the culminating fatal tragedy of Dismukes’ 
life, and a passionate determination to under- 
stand it, delved into his mind to discover for- 
gotten lessons and larger growths. 

What had he done, what had gone on in 
his mind, during all these seemingly useless 
and wasted hours? Nothing! Merely 
nothing it seemed to sit for hours, gazing 
out over the desolate, gray-green, barren 
desert, to sit listening to the solitude, or the 
soft wind, or the seep of sand, or perhaps the 
notes of a lonely bird. Nothing, because 
most of that time he did not have in his 
mind the significance of his presence there. 
He really did not know he was there. This 
state of apparent unconsciousness had never 
been known to Adam at all until Magdalene 
Virey had given him intimation of it. He 
had felt the thing, but had never thought 
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about it. But during these three years thy 
he had lived near San Jacinto, it had pie 
until he gained a strange and Heeting cad 
to exercise it voluntarily. . 

Adam realized that during these Jone! 
hours he was one instant a primitive ». 
and the next a thinking, or civilized be 
The thinking man he understood: all) 
difficulty of the problem lay hid in this ny 
side of him. He could watch, he could t 
without thinking. That seemed to be ¢} 
state of the mind of an animal. Only ms 
a higher state —a state of intense, Waitin 
watching suspension! % 

Beyond all comprehension was the marie 
of inscrutable nature. , 


HE sun was westering when he descende 

the long, zigzag trail. He walked slow 
tired from his mental strain. And when i 
got down, the sun was just tipping the rap) 
parts above, flooding the canyon with golde 
haze and ruddy rays. Adam thought thy 
Genie, weary from long waiting, would | 
asleep on the sand, or at least reading; ap 
that he could slip into the glade to surpris’> 
her. They played a game of this sort, and) 
her had gone most of the victories, 

Like a panther he slid through the grasping 
mesquite boughs, and presently, coming , 
the denser brush, he stooped low to avoy 
making a rustle, As he moved along, bend 
ing so that he touched the sand with hi 
hands, he came upon two fat beetles was 
ging and contest ing OVer possession of som) 
little particle. Scooping up a handful ; 
sand he buried*them, and then, as they 
ludicrously scrambled out he gathered theg 
up, intending, if he could get behind Gep 
unobserved, to drop them on her book ; 
her bare feet 

Thus it happened that he did not Joo 
ahead until after he had straightened up inf 
side the glade. All before him seem 
golden gleams and streaks of sunset ros 
The air was thick with amber haze. Geni 
stood naked, ankle-deep in the bubblin 
spring. Like an opal, her slender white bod 
caught glimmer and sheen. Wondrous 
transparent she looked, for the sunligh 
seemed to shine through her! The red-go! 
‘ints of her hair burned like a woven cord 
fire in bronze. Glistening crystal drops « 
water fell from her outstretched hands an 
her round arms gleamed where the whil 
met the line of tan. The light of the s 
shone upon her pensive, beautiful face, as st 
stood wholly unaware of intrusion. Th 
she caught the sound of Adam’s stifled gay 
She saw him. She burst into a seream « 
startled, wild laughter that rang-with a tr 
through the dell. 

Adam, breaking the spell of that traf 
fixed instant. rushed headlong away. 

Gaining the open, Adam strode swift 
down the trail to where the canyon sprea 
wide and ended in the boulder-strewn deser 

The world in which he moved seem 
transfigured, radiant with the last glow « 
dying day, with a glory of golden glean 
His heart pounded, and his blood flooded t 
and fro, swelling his veins. Life on t! 
earth for him had been shot through a 
through with celestial fire. His feet we 
planted on the warm sands, and his haw 
reached to touch the gray old boulders. | 
needed these to assure himself that he haf 
not been turned into the soft, cool wind, 4 
the slanting amber rays so thickly glistenit} 
with particles of dust, or the great soarij 
king of the eagles. Adam crushed a bund 
of odorous sage to his face, smelled i 
breathed it, tasted it; and the bitter sweet 
ness thrilled his senses. It was real. 

The luminous desert stretched before hin} 
Adam felt himself a part of it all. Hy? 
ecstasy was that he lived. Nature could nd 
deny him. He stood there, young and stron 
and vital. . 

Then he heard Genie calling him. With 
start he turned to answer. She was — 
down the trail. How swift, how lithe, ho 
light! ‘The desert had given her the freedory 
the grace, the suppleness of its W ild — 
Like a fawn she bounded over the stone 
and her hair caught the last gleams of glow 
ing sunlight. When she neared Adam r 
checked her flying steps, pattering to 4 ball 
one brown hand over her breast. “| 

““Wheooo!” she burst out, panting 
— couldn’t — find — you. Why'd =" 
come —— 80 far?” 

The something that had come — 
Adam’s sight and the desert now surrounde 
Genie. Immeasurably she was transformed 
and the change seemed a mystery. 

“We must a back. It'll soon be dar} 
Come,” he replied. ' . 

With step 2 free and swift as his, she hep 
pace with him. be 
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McCLURE’S for MARCH 


“Wanny, you stole up on me —tried to 
gare me While I was bathing,” she said, with 

reproach. 

“Genie, it was an accident,” he returned 
hurriedly, and how strangely the blood 
‘ in his face! “‘I meant to scare you — 
yes. But IT— 1 never thought —I never 
‘eamed. . . Genie, I give you my word. 

. Please say you believe me.” 

‘Why, Wanny,” she said in surprise, “of 
course 1 believe you. It’s nothing to mind 
about. I didn’t mind.” : 

“Thank you, I[—I'm glad you take it 
that way,” replied Adam. “I'm sorry I was 
«—so stupid.” ; 

“flow funny you are!” she exclaimed, 
and her gay laugh pealed out. “What's 
there to be sorry about? .. . You see, I 

it was getting late. . . . Ooovo! 
how good the water felt! I just couldn't get 
gough. . . . You did scare me just a little. 

I heard you—and was scared before I 

... + Wanny, I guess I was imagin- 
ing things — dreaming, you call it. I was 
ll wet and looking at myself in the sunlight. 

Td never seen myself like that. I'd read of 
mermaids with shining scales of gold, and 
gymphs of the woods vatching falling blos- 
sms. And I guess { thought I was them — 
and everything.” 

Then Adam scorned the old husk of world- 
liness that had incased his mind in his boy- 
hood, and had clung around it still. This 
child of nature had taught him many a 
thought-provoking lesson, and here was an- 
other, somehow elevating and on a level 
with his mental progress of the day. Genie 
had never lived in the world, nor had she 
heen taught many of its customs. She was 
like ashy wild young fawn; she was a dream- 
ing, exuberant girl. Genie had been taught 
to write and study and read, and was far 
from being ignorant: but she had not under 
stood the meaning of Adam's apology. What 
struck Adam so deeply and confounded him 
again was the fact that her innocent and 
sweet smile now, as she gazed up at him, was 
little different from the one upon her face 
when she saw him staring at her nude. She 
had been surprisect at his concern and bad 
laughed at his contrition And that low rip- 
pling laugh, so full of vital and natural life, 
seemed to blow, as the desert wind blew 
worn and withered leaves, all of Adam’s re- 
called sophistications back into the past 
whence they had come 

Adam and Genie walked hand in hand 
down the long boulder-strewn slope to the 
valley floor, where the cholla shone a paling 
silver in gathering twilight. ‘The lonely 


> November twilight deepened into night. 


The stars shone brightly. The cool wind 


blew. The sage rustled. 


Sleep did not soon woo Adams eyelids 
this night, with the consequence that he 
awoke a little later than his usual hour. The 
rose of the dawn had bloomed 

Then Adam, on his knees by the brown, 
running stream, in the midst of his ablutions. 
halted to stare at the sunrise Had it ever 
before been so strangely beautiful? During 
his sleep the earth had revolved and lo! 
here was the sun again Wonderful and 
perennial truth’ Not only had it revolved, 
but it had gone on its mysterious journey. 
hurtling through space at inconceivable 
rapidity. While he slept! Again he had 
awakened. A thousand years ago he had 
awakened just like this, so it seemed, to the 
sunrise, to the loneliness of lonely places, to 
the beauty of nature, to the joy of life. He 
sensed some past state, which, when he 
thought about it, faded back illusively and 
was gone. But he knew he had lived some- 
where before this. All of life was in him. 

marvelous spirit he felt now would 
hever die 

There dawned upon Adam a sudden con- 
Sclousness of Genie’s beauty. She was the 

t realized, and the most beautiful creation 

the desert around him. 

It came to him as a great surprise. She, 
too, knelt at the stream, splashing the cool 
water, bathing her face, wetting the dark, 

-tinted locks and brushing them back. 
Curiously and absorbingly Adam gazed at 

t, with eyes from which some blinding 
Shutter had fallen. Yes, she was beautiful. 
It seemed a simple fact that he had over- 
bin yet it was amazing. It distracted 


Wanny, you're all eyes,” cried Genie, 
fayly. “What's the matter with me? Why 

You look so?” 

Genie, you’re growing up,” he replied, 


Nell, you'd have known that before if 
Youd seen me sewing,” she said. 
How old are you?” he asked. 


“Guess I’m nearly seventeen,” she said, 
and the words brought back the dreams. 

“Why, you're a young lady!” ejaculated 
Adam. “And—and—” He had been 
about to add that she was beautiful, but he 
held his tongue. 

“T guess that, too... . 
arm.” 

Adam complied, and was further amazed 
to see, as she walked under his outstretched 
arm, that the glossy, wavy crown of her head 
almost touched it She was as tall and slim 
and graceful as an arrow-weed. 

“There! Ill have you know you're a 
mighty big man,” she said. “And if you 
weren't so big I'd come clear up to your 
shoulder.” 

“Genie, don’t you want 
desert?’ he queried, bluntly. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, instantly. “I 
love it. And—-and—please don’t make 
me think of towns, of lots of people. I want 
to run wild, like a road-runner —I'd be per- 
fectly happy if I didn’t have to spend half 
the day mending these old clothes. . . 
Wanny, if they get any worse they'll fall off 
me — and then, [ll have to run around like 
you saw me yesterday. . . . Oh, but for the 
thorns, that’d be grand!” 

Her light rippling laugh rang out sweet 
and gay. 

Adam waited for her later, in the shade of 
Taquitch Canyon, where, from the topmost 
of a jumble of boulders, he watched a distant 
waterfall, white and green as it flashed over 
a dark cliff. 

He watched her coming. Her ragged boy's 
garb with its patches and rents no longer 
hid her femininity and her charm from his 
eyes. He saw anew. The lightness of her, 
the round and graceful figure, from flying 
feet to glinting hair, cried aloud to the loneli- 
ness of Adam’s heart, the truth of her. An 
enchantment hung upon her very move- 
ments. She traveled from rock to rock, 
poising, balancing, leaping, and her curly 
hair danced on her head. Quick as those of 
a wild-cat were her leaps. And her gay, 
sweet call or cry, bird-like and wild, echoed 
from the cliffs. 

She was coming to Adam across the great 
jumble of rocks —a girl wonderful as a 
sprite. And her coming was suddenly real- 
ized as the fulfilment of dreams, Adam faced 
the truth of some facts about his dreaming. 
Lonely hours on lonely slopes, of waiting 
and watching, had created the shadow of a 
woman or a girl gliding in the golden glow 
of the afternoon sunlight, coming to charm 


Eold out your 


to leave this 


away forever the silence and solitude. So 
innumerable times be had dreamed, but 
never realized till now those dreams. She 


was coming, and the sleepy canyon shade 
awoke to a gleam and a voice. The lacy 
waterfall shone white and its murmur 
seemed music of many streams. A canyon 
swallow twittered 

Adam thought how passing strange had 


been the tortures, the awakenings. and 
changings of his desert experience. And 
here was a vague dream fulfilled’ This 
realization was unutterably sweet — so 


sweet because these years had been barren of 
youth, steeped in unconscious growing wor- 
ship of beauty. spent alone with pains and 
toils. He watched her coming. Fresh as 
the foam of the waterfall, clean as the winds 
of the heights, wild as the wild young fawn — 
so she seemed! Youth and gayety — 
beauty and life! 

But, suddenly, Adam seemed struck by an 
emotion, if not of terror, then of dread at 
some inconceivable and appalling nature of 
her presence. That emotion was of the dis- 
tant past as was the vague peril of her ap- 
proach. A girl —- a woman creature — mys- 
tery of the ages — the giver of life as the sun 
gave heat — had come to him, out of the 
clouds or the desert sands, and the fatality 
of her coming was somehow terrible 

Genie reached the huge boulder upon 
which Adam sat, and like a squirrel she ran 
up its steep side, to plump herself breathless 
and panting against his knees. 

“Ah! Old Taquitch — here’s another — 
Indian maiden — for you to steal,” she said 
roguishly, remembering an old legend he had 
once told her. ‘But before you :— carry me 
up to the clouds —duck me under the 
waterfall!” 

All the accumulated thought and emotion 
of recent hours concentrated in the gaze he 
fixed upon her face. 

Her thrilling laugh pealed out. She 
thought he was playing Taquitch, god of the 
heights. He was teasing her with his 
piercing eyes. 

“Look! Look at me, O Taquitch!”” she 
cried, with deep pretended solemnity. “I 
am Ula, princess of the Coahuilas. I have 


left my father’s house. I have seen the sun 
shining in your face, O, God of the Light- 
nings! And I love —I love —I love with 
all the Indian’s heart. I will go with you to 
the peaks. But never —nevermore shall 
you steal another maiden!” 

Adam scarcely heard Genie. He was 
piercing through eyes and face tc the mind 
and soul and life and meaning of her beauty. 
Her skin was creamy, golden-brown, trans- 
parent, with tiny tracery of veins under- 
neath and faint tints of rose. The low fore- 
head and level brows showed moist and soft 
and thoughtful under the dark damp curls 
with their amber glints. A hint of desert 
leanness hid in the contour of her oval face. 
Her mouth was strong, with bowed upper 
lip, the under sensitive and sad—a red, 
sweet mouth, like a flower. And her eyes, 
now meeting his so frankly, losing the mock 
solemnity and the fun, became deep brown 
crystal gulfs of light and shade, of thought 
and feeling, beautiful with the beauty of 
exquisite color, but lovelier for the youth, 
the joy and wonder of life, the innocenve of 
soul. 

“Wanny -- are you — playing?” 
asked tremulously, and her warm little hand 
clasped his. 

That changed the spell of her. To look at 
her beauty was nothing comparable to the 
warm throb of her young pulsing. life. Out 
of Adam’s slow and painful and intense 
thought at last evolved a nucleus of revela- 
tion. But those clear eyes strangely checked 
this growing sense of a truth about to over- 
whelm him. They made him think, and 
thought had begun to waver and pale beside 
some subtler faculty of his being. Thus he 
realized the slow preponderance of feeling 
over thought, of body over soul, of physical 
over spiritual. And in this realization of 
unequal conflict he divined the meaning of 
his strange sense of peril in Genie’s presence. 
The peril jay in the sophistication of his 
mind, not in Genie’s beauty. Naturally as 
the mating of the birds, he wanted ber. That 
was all, It was hke her simplicity, inevitable 
as life itself, and true to nature! But in his 
thoughts, flashing after comprehension, the 
simple fact loomed with staggering, over- 
whelming significance. 

Bidding Genie rest or amuse herself, Adam 
climbed to a ledge above the waterfall, and 
there with the mighty mass of mountain 
crowding out the light he threw himself upon 
the bare stone. 

Not long did he torment himself with won- 
der and fury and bewilderment over an in- 
dubitable fact. Almost at once be sank into 
a self-accusing state which grew from bad to 
worse, until he was sick, sore, base and 
malignant in his arraignment of self. Again 
the old order of mind, the habit of youthful 
training, the learned precepts and maxims 
and laws, flooded back to augment his 
trouble. And when they got their sway, he 
cursed. himself, he hated himself, he beat his 
breast in the shame of an abasement terribly 
and inevitably and irretrievably true at that 
hour. 

But this was a short-lived passion. It did 
not ring true to Adam. It was his youth that 
suffered shame — the youth trained by his 
mother — the youth that had fallen upon 
wild and evil days at old Picacho His 
youth flaming up with all its chivalry, its 
ideals, its sense of honor and modesty, its 
white-hot shame at even an unconscious 
wrong to a girl! Not the desert philosophy 
of manhood that saw nature clearly and saw 
it whole! 

‘Peace!’ he cried, huskily, as if driving 
back a ghost of his youth. “I am no beast 

~ no animal!” 

Nay, he was a lonely wanderer of the 
wasteland who many and many a time had 
dreamed himself sweetheart, lover, husband 
of all the beautiful women in the world. 
Ah! it was his love of beauty, of life! 

And so in his dreams, nature, like a pan- 
ther in ambush, had come upon him un- 
awares to grip him before he knew. Aye — 
he wanted Genie now— yearned for her 
with all that intense and longing desire which 
had falsely seemed love and joy of the whole 
living world. But it was not what it seemed. 
All the tenderness of a brother, all the affec- 
tion of a father Adam had for Genie — 
emotions that now faded before the master 
spirit and the imperious flame of life. How 
little and pitiful arose the memory of Mar- 
garita Arralanes—how pale before this 
blood-fire of his senses! Life had failed him 
in his youth; life had cheated him. Yet he 
had risen on stepping-stones of agony to 
intenser love of that life. He had been faith- 
ful while life had mocked him. 

There came a knocking at the gate of his 
mind. The tempter! The voice of the ser- 


she 
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Grandma Knows 
Musterole Is Best 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
gestion of the lungs—and 
Grandma slappeda stinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you 
writhed and tossed and 
begged Grandma to “‘take 
it off’’? 

That was many years ago. 
Now, Grandma gets the jar 
of Musterole, for now she 
knows Musterole is better 
than a mustard plaster. 


She knows that it relieves 
colds, congestions, and 
rheumatic aches and pains. 


And what is best, it re- 
lieves without discomfort 
or blister. 


Musterole is a clean white 
ointment made of oil of 
mustard and other home 
simples. 

Just rub it gently over the spot 
where there is congestion or pain. 
It penetrates down under the skin 
and generates a tingling, pleasant 
heat. Healing Nature does the 
rest. Congestions and pains both 
go away. 

Peculiarly enough, Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it, 

Never be without a jar of Mus- 
terole. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
it. 35cand65cjars. $3.co hospital size 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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pent! Nature or devil, it was all one —a 
mighty and eloquent and persuasive force 
lt whispered to Adam that he was alone on 
the dese rt. i ite had been crue l. Love had 
betrayed him. Life had denied him \ 
criminal, surely not forgotten by justice, he 
could never leave the lonely wastelands to 
live. A motherless, fatherless girl, with no 
kith or kin, had been left in his care and he 
had saved her, succored her Care and 
health and love had made her beautiful 
By all the laws of nature she was his, to hold, 
to cherish, to cheer the lonely gray years, 
He had but to open his arms and call to her, 
reveal to her the mystery and glory of life, 
and she would be his forever. Une onsciously, 
Genie herself leaned toward this fate, tempt- 
ing him in all her innocence. She would 
grow into a glorious woman—the keen, 
sweet, fierce youth of her answering to the 
work of the desert. 

Were not all desert flowers more rare and 
vivid were not all desert creatures more 
beautiful and strong than their like else- 
Genie would he his, as the eagle had 
its mate, and she would never know any other 
life She would he the « ompe nsation for | Is 
suffering, a companion for his wandering 


where 


Think! the joy of her, the thrill of her! The 
wonderful fire of her dark eyes and the dance 
of her curls and the red lips ripe for kisses! 
No man had any right to deny himself im- 
mortality. What was the world and its cus- 
toms to him? Where was the all-wise and 
beneficent God who looked after the miser- 
able and forlorn? Life was life, and that was 
everything Beauty in life—that was 
eternal, the meaning of nature, and every 
man must love it, share it, and mark the 
image of himself upon the future. Lastly 
and most potent, the present fleeting hour 
must soon pass! Let him grasp his precious 
jewel before it was too late —live in the mo- 
ment. Life might be eternal, but not for 
him. Soon the sleeping sand would nestle 
round his bleached bones and fill the sockets 
where once his eyes had burned. Genie was 
a gift of chance He had wandered down 
into this valley, and now his life should never 
be lonely again. Lover of beauty and wor- 
shiper of nature, he had but to extend his 
arms to receive a treasure far greater than 
the gold of the desert, more beautiful than 
its flaming flowers, more mysterious than 
its fierce and inevitable life A girl whose 
white body, like a transparent opal, let the 


sunshine through! A woman, gift of the 
ages to man, flame of love and life, most 
beautiful of all things quick or dead, a mys- 
tery for man to cherish, to love, to keep, to 
bind! 

At the instant when Adam’s fall was immi- 
nent, and catastrophe leaned like the huge 
overhanging mountain mass, he wrestled up 
to fling the supremacy of his soul into the 
teeth of nature 

“No! .. . Nol” he gasped, hoarsely. 

“Not forme! . . . Hell and fire mix in my 
But my mind, my will is free!” 

At the last he saw clearly. The love he 
had for Genie now proclaimed itself. That 
other had not been love, whatever its great- 
ness, its importunity, its almost blasting 
power. He was an outcast, and any day a 
man or men might seek him out to kill him 
or be killed. 

What madness was this of his to chain a 
joyous girl to his wandering steps? What 
but woe to her and remorse to him could ever 
come of such relation? Genie was so full of 
life and love that she hated to leave even the 
loneliness of the desert To her, in the sim- 
plicity and adaptation of her nature, he was 
all. But she was a child, and the day he 


blood. 
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placed her in an environment where yg 
called to youth, and there was work pod 
study, cheer and love, he would become : 
memory. The kisses of her red lips Were ng 
for him. The dance of her glinting curls, the 
flash of her speaLing eyes, the gold-bre 
flesh of her had been creat’ i by nature: and 
nature must go on with its ins rutable dee 
sign, its eternal progress, leaving hin : 
the pale. ies a 
The joy he was to feel in Genie must come 
of memory, when he had gone on 
inte the lonely wasteland. She would ome 
life and happiness to him, and though she 
might not know it, he always would, A 
child, a girl, a woman — and some day per. 
haps a wife and mother —some } : 
man’s blessing and joy — and these res 
same inevitable nature that had tortured 
him would reward him in the solemn, whitg 
days and the lonely star-lit nights. For he 
had been and would be the creator of their 
smiles. How fierce and false had been his 


struggle, in the light of thought, when the 
truth was that he would give his life to spare 
Genie a moment's pain. : 

| The next instalment of “ The lt inderer of the 
Wasteland” will appear in the April McChure’s} 








( NE of the laziest men in our town was a 
lawyer who worked longer hours than 
invbody 

He was the only lawyer in town who re- 
turned to his office after dinner. 

Any night one could see the light in his 
office window, like the beacon of a widow 
waiting for a wayward son. 

He rarely started home until the ten- 
thirty-five train went through, and he con- 
stantly deplored the shiftlessness of the men 
who quit work at half-past five 

How then, you ask suspiciously, do we 
figure that the man was lazy? You think 
there is some catch to it, and that the man 
was not really lazy at all, but a hard- 
working citizen setting an example of in 
dustry and thrift to one and all. 

But you are wrong. The man was lazy; 
and there are a lot more folks just like him. 
They have not yet caught up with the fact 
that long hours and laziness go hand in 
hand. This lawyer had to return to his 
office after supper simply because he was 
too infernally lazy to buckle down and do 
his work in the regular working hours. He 
might have stayed home in the evening like 
other men and become a great pinochle 
player or le ari d a new dance step and be- 
come a source of pride to his family, but in- 
stead he had to return to his musty law 
books and do things that he could just as 
well have done in the daytime. 

All day long he frittered away his time as 
carelessly as a dressmaker’s husband. The 
trouble with him was that he was so lazy 
he had never learned how to work. He de- 
voted hours each day just to thinking up 
ways to postpone what he had to do. Any- 
body who dropped into his office found him 
not too busy to stop and balance his nose 
glasses on his right index finger and talk 
about nothing in particular. Sometimes he 
would talk for a couple of hours, lazily, 
about how much harder he worked than 
anybody else in town 

You see, he didn’t mind squandering an 
hour here and there during the day, because 
he figured that he could dispose of all chores 
and unfinished business when he returned to 
the office after dinner. No one could have 
convinced him that by working systemati- 
cally, with less dilly-dallying, he could have 
done all he did in about half the time. By 
virtue of his lazy habits he had extended his 
working hours beyond all reason, and then 
spread his toil thin to cover the extra 
space 

A lot of men who are invariably too busy 
to go with you to a ball game or a burlesque 
show, and look on you as frivolous for not 
being at work, are really lazy, else they, too, 
would be through for the day. 

The man who likes to fish and who has the 
energy to fly at his tasks and get through in 
time to fish two or three hours before dark, 
is perhaps not nearly so lazy as the fellow 
who mopes about in his office feeling sorry 
for himself 


Between 


Friends 


by Fred C. Kelly 


Another of the exploded old myths is 
that about one’s school days being the 
happiest period of one’s busy life. 

Go up to almost any man at random 
even if he is a man who looks as sad as an 
old-fashioned church sexton — and ask him 
if he would like to be switched back to the 
carefree school days that the poet and the 
thoughtless sentimentalist like to rave about. 
It is a little better than an even wager that 
the man will say he is getting along first rate 
and has no desire to repeat the petty trials of 
the rollicking school days. 

I make bold to assert that the average man 
has less to worry about than the average 
schoolboy. He may have a 60-day note 
coming due on the morrow, but he at least 
does not have to worry about the answer to 
a hare and hound problem. It may be 
necessary for him to deal with a lot of bores 
in the course of a business day, but one 
would look a long way to find as great a bore 
as the characters one found in the arithmetic 

-the one, for example, who said to the 
farmer on the pike; ““Good morning, mas- 
ter, with your one h indred fine geese.’ Or 
the other man who replied: “I have not one 
hundred geese, but if the geese I now have 
were multiplied by two and I were to sell 
sixty of them, I would then have one hundred 
geese.” 

Imagine having to think about people 
who talk like that! 

And your tired business man has no 
approaching examinations to worry about. 
It is not necessary for him to recall the 
location of the Pamir plateau, or the circum- 
stances leading up to the peace of Utrecht. 
If he desires to write a letter or memorandum, 
he simply does so, or dictates it to a beautiful 
stenographer, and there is no one to make 
him parse his sentences and determine which 
is the subject and predicate. The business 
man finishes up his day’s work, slams down 
his desk and goes home, or goes out and 
antagonizes with a golf ball, but when he 
was a schoolboy he couldn’t go home when 
the day’s work was over. He had to “stay 
in” and wrinkled his poor, tired little brow 
over the seemingly footless task of finding 
certain least common denominators. 

Instead of going about depressed and 
apprehensive of the future because he can- 
not write as pretty a hand as the teacher, 
Mister Grownup knows that it is entirely 
unnecessary to write a good hand. The only 
persons who write good hands any more are 
underpaid young shoe salesmen. 

Life may be a grim battle and a vale of 
tears, just as the hymn-writers and other 
pessimists think, but the most hair-raising 
engagements do not come after one has 
grown up. They occur on the way home 
from school when a squad of the mighty 
East End Gang jumps on a boy from the 
West End and beats him up for wearing a 
clean collar 

Would YOU like to be a schoolboy again? 

Neither would I. 


THIS is not a defense of liars. Yet every 

once in a while I meet up with some 
genial offhand liar, loved by all who know 
him, and I wonder if he would be as popular 
if he told the truth. 

Just the other evening, for example, I sat 
in a hotel lobby with a lawyer friend whose 
lying is always marked by much composure 
and plausibility. 

An acquaintance of his came along and 
said: 

“Jack, a small bunch of us are going to 
hold a little session of poker over in my 
rooms Thursday night. Want to sit in 
with us?” 

“Sure,”” says Jack, “where'll I meet you?” 

“How'd right here in the hotel do?” sug- 
gested the other man 

“Fine,” said Jack. “‘ And what time?” 

“How'd eight o'clock be?” 

“That suits me. Here in this hotel 
Thursday night at eight o’clock. You can 
count on me.” 

It wasn’t five minutes until another man 
came along and inquired of Jack if he had 
anything on for Thursday evening. 

“No, nothing special,” replied 
“Why?” 

“Oh, some of the boys are getting up a 
little prize fight to be held out in the country 
and I thought you might like to take it in.” 

“T should rather guess I would,” Jack 
responded, enthusiastically. “Where'll I 
meet you?” 

“TI might meet you right here around 
eight o'clock Thursday evening,” the maa 
suggested. 

“Tl be here,” said Jack. “‘Glad you asked 
me. I always like to see a nice little boxing 
bout.” 

Well, we probably sat there talking for 
half an hour before the next man came up to 
invite my popular friend to do something. 
This one knew a beautiful and talented 
young woman visiting in the city, and he 
thought Jack might enjoy meeting her. It 
happened that the only night open was 
Thursday. So it was arranged that they 
should meet in the hotel lobby, that being as 
central a point as any, at eight P.M. 

After the third man had gone I asked Jack 
which one of the engagements he intended to 
keep. 

“None of them,”’ he replied with a yawn. 
“T think ’'ll go home Thursday night and go 
to bed early.” 

“And what was your idea in making so 
many engagements?” 

“Oh, it saved explanation. It would have 
taken me at least four or five times as long 
to convince any one of those geeks just why 
I couldn't go with him, as to say yes and let 
it go at that.” 

“And how’'ll you explain it to them after- 
ward?” I pursued. 

“Oh,” smiled Jack, in his winning fashion, 
“Tl lie out of it.” 

As a matter of fact there are a great many 
more liars roaming about loose than one has 


Jack. 
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any idea of. They are not malicious liars. 
They simply lie to be polite and agreeable, 


JAVERY man is a hero to himse If 

* He may be an undersized man with 
a neck like a pr ked chic ken, a thin, 
straw-colored, raveled-rope mustache, and 
watery blue eyes; he may be so quiet and 
retiring that he never has the moral courage 
to ask his wife for a second helping of 
dessert. Nevertheless, I say, he is a hero to 
himself. 

The man may not feel himself qualified te 
do or die on the battlefield, or to be a fire- 
man — or even a crossing policeman; but in 
some form or other he is convinced that he 
is a hero. It may be that he is a hero— 
according to his own size-up of his character 

by virtue of a great power of resourceful 
ness that enables him to outwit all the other 
folks in the picture just in the nick of time 
to save little Ruby. Because he is a hero 
it does not necessarily follow that he has 
actually todo something heroic. The point 
is that he knows he is made of precisely the 
same stuff that heroes are made of. Simply 
because he works, let us say, in a men’s 
furnishing store and has little or no oppor 
tunity to make a last stand, or fly into @ 
breach, now and then, makes him no less a 
hero, does it? 

You perhaps are sitting back ready to 
contradict all this and say it is just talk; but 
people make a great mistake to upset a nice 
little discussion like this by rude contra 
diction. Why, you yourself think you are @ 
latent hero! Wait just a minute. You go 
to the theatre and the hero musses up the 
schemes of all the villyuns and adventuresses 
by being smarter and cleverer than they are. 
He always has ananswer ready for them, and, 
without necessarily doing anything spec 
tacular, he calmly thinks up a way to upset 
their plans at every turn. And, all the 
while the hero is accomplishing these clever 
things, your subconscious self is saying te 
you: 

“If I'd been there I'd have done exactly 
as he did.” 

And you go home not only liking the play, 
but satisfied that you are just as much @ 
hero, as anybody. 

The reason why so many heroes are 
dressed, by the thoughtful producer, 10 da’ 
clothes, is because more people wear dark 
clothes than light clothes; the hero must 
resemble as large a number as possible. That 
all helps one to feel certain — wo! 
have behaved just as the hero did. 

It’s the seed way with novels. A debu- 
tante likes a love story because she imagimesy 
she is the heroine. R 

In short, our favorite character, whether 1 
fiction, on the stage, or in real life, is ourself, 
That is why the best way to entertain the 
average man is to listen to his conversation. 
He is quite likely to let the talk drift gradu 
ally around to matters pertaining more OF less 
to his own doings. He is a hero to himself. : 








